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War and 
ascendance 


us clout in WWI kept increasing right up to Armistice Day 



The 42nd Infantry Division 
monument at Fere-en-Tardenois, 
France, a bronze sculpted by British 
artist James Butler, represents an 
American soldier carrying the body 
of his dead comrade. 

Virginia Mayo/AP 


By Raf Casert 


ROMAGNE-SOUS-MONTFAUCON, France 

O n the final morning of World War 
I, U.S. Gen. John J. Pershing was 
not eager to stop fighting. After all, 
if one nation had momentum after 
the first global war’s four years 
of unprecedented slaughter, it was the United 
States. 

U.S. troops would push forward on several 
fronts in France until the minute a cease-fire 
took effect at 11 a.m. Nov. 11, six hours after it 
was negotiated. With more time, the Americans 
might even have entered Germany soon after, 
establishing themselves as the world’s ascen¬ 
dant military power. 

When Pvt. Jose De La Luz Saenz was awo¬ 
ken along the front lines of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive in northeastern France on Nov. 11, 
1918, the predawn instructions were not only 
about sealing the imminent cease-fire. 

“The orders called for continuing the ar¬ 
tillery fire with the same intensity until 
eleven in the morning,” Saenz noted in 
his published diary. 

And despite the promise of the 
armistice, “the day seemed like 
all others because the artillery 
duel appeared to be continuing 
with even greater intensity,” he 
wrote. 



Mark J. Terrill/AP 


People walk away from the 
scene in Thousand Oaks, Calif., 
where a gunman opened fire 
inside a bar crowded with 
hundreds of people on “College 
Country Night.” 

Gunman 
kills 12 
in Calif. 

By Krysta Fauria 

Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. — 
Using a smoke bomb and a hand¬ 
gun, a hooded former Marine 
dressed all in black opened fire 
during college night at a country 
music bar in Southern Califor¬ 
nia, killing 12 people and sending 
hundreds fleeing in panic before 
apparently taking his own life, 
authorities said Thursday. 

Authorities said the motive for 
the attack Wednesday night was 
under investigation. 

The killer was identified as Ian 
David Long, 28, a veteran of the 
war in Afghanistan who authori¬ 
ties said had an episode of erratic 
behavior last spring that they 
were told might be post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

Screaming in fear, patrons 
rushed for the exits, ducked under 
tables and hurled barstools to 
smash second-floor windows and 
jump to safety as gunfire erupted 
at the Borderline Bar & Grill, a 
hangout popular with students 
from nearby California Lutheran 
University. 

SEE GUNMAN ON PAGE 7 
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Navy testing prototype drone ship 



The Sea Hunter drone ship docked at Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii, is the first in a new class 
of unmanned ships expected to one day complement the Navy’s manned fleet. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

JOINT BASE PEARL HAR¬ 
BOR-HICKAM, Hawaii — The 
first prototype of the Navy’s sub- 
marine-hunting, catamaran-style 
drone ship is undergoing testing 
out of Pearl Harbor this month. 

The Sea Hunter — a Medium 
Displacement Unmanned Sur¬ 
face Vehicle, as it is formally 
classified — arrived at Joint Base 
Pearl Harbor-Hickam on Oct. 31, 
said Lt. Cmdr. Tim Gorman, a 
spokesman for US. Pacific Fleet. 

The testing, overseen by the 
Office of Naval Research, is in¬ 
tended to demonstrate the Sea 
Hunter’s capabilities for endur¬ 
ance and range, Gorman said in 
a written statement. 

The testing also seeks to estab¬ 
lish “operator trust in safe, reli¬ 
able operation via rigorous at-sea 
testing and modeling and simula¬ 
tion,” he said. 

The demonstrations are part of 
the process to enable “a new class 
of naval system,” he said. 

The Sea Hunter was designed 
and built by the Defense Ad¬ 
vanced Research Projects Agen¬ 
cy, or DARPA, which handed 
over development to the Office of 
Naval Research in February. 

DARPA has described the Sea 
Hunter as “the first of what could 
ultimately become an entirely 
new class of ocean-going vessel 
able to traverse thousands of kilo¬ 
meters over open seas for months 
at a time, without a single crew 
member aboard.” 

The Sea Hunter was christened 
in April 2016 in Portland, Ore. 

At the christening ceremony. 
Deputy Defense Secretary Bob 
Work hailed the Sea Hunter’s 


creation as a significant advance¬ 
ment in “human-machine col¬ 
laboration,” a statement said at 
the time. 

“This will be a change just like 
other momentous changes in our 
society,” Work said. “You see this 
human-machine collaboration in 
our businesses and manufactur¬ 
ing now, you see it in our daily 
lives, and you’re going to see it 
increasingly in warfare.” 

Potential missions for the drone 
ship would include submarine 
tracking and countermine activi¬ 
ties, Arati Prabhakar, DARPA’s 
director, told reporters that same 
day. 


The 132-foot robotic ship has a 
range of 10,000 nautical miles at 
14 mph. Work said the prototype 
cost $23 million to produce and 
that it would cost about $15,000 
to $20,000 per day to operate this 
type of drone ship once several of 
them are in the Navy’s fleet. 

“[Sea Hunter] is a ship that you 
just sit down over the horizon and 
it might be able to do an awful lot 
of things that you don’t want a 
manned platform to do, especial¬ 
ly in an area where there’s a lot of 
anti-access, area-denial threats,” 
Work said. 

“[Sea Hunter] represents a new 
vision of naval surface warfare 


that trades small numbers of very 
capable, high-value assets for 
large numbers of commoditized, 
simpler platforms that are more 
capable in the aggregate,” Fred 
Kennedy, director of DARPA’s 
Tactical Technology Office, said 
in a statement in February. 

“The US. military has talked 
about the strategic importance 
of replacing ‘king’ and ‘queen’ 
pieces on the maritime chess¬ 
board with lots of ‘pawns,’ and 
[the drone program] is a first step 
toward doing exactly that.” 

olson.wyattdJstripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Air Force 
terminates 
Boeing 
contract 

By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The Air Force terminated a 
Boeing contract to update the 
radar on its flagship AWACS 
surveillance aircraft after the 
company encountered m^or de¬ 
lays in developing hardware and 
software, according to budget 
documents. 

Instead of continuing the $76 
million contract with Boeing, “the 
Air Force determined the best 
approach for providing this criti¬ 
cal capability would be to replace 
the legacy radar processor and its 
related components,” Capt. Hope 
Cronin, a service spokeswoman, 
said in an email. “Several compa¬ 
nies responded to the Air Force’s 
request for information, and a 
request for proposal is currently 
being developed.” 

Boeing was on contract to pro¬ 
vide improved radar processing 
“in a specific flight environment 
to meet a classified requirement” 
for its E-3 Sentry Airborne Warn¬ 
ing and Control System surveil¬ 
lance aircraft, Cronin said. The 
modified 707-320 commercial 
planes are recognized by their 
saucer-shaped, rotating radar 
domes that can spot and classify 
aircraft as far as 250 miles away. 

The Air Force’s Life Cycle 
Management Center, which man¬ 
ages the development of weapons 
systems, issued a partial stop- 
work order in January and termi¬ 
nated the contract in May. 
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US, Japan negotiate airspace over Tokyo 



Seth RoasoN/Stars and Stripes 


The 374th Operational Support Squadron at \bkota Air Base controls air traffic over 
Tokyo’s western suburbs and parts of several prefectures. The U.S. and Japan are in 
negotiations related to possible changes in air traffic in Yokota-controlled airspace. 


By Seth Robson 
AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — Ameri¬ 
can and Japanese authorities are negoti¬ 
ating who gets to control aircraft passing 
over western Tokyo amid efforts to boost 
the number of international flights into the 
capital ahead of the 2020 Olympics. 

Yokota’s 374th Operational Support 
Squadron controls air traffic over Tokyo’s 
western suburbs and parts of Saitama, 
Tochigi, Gunma, Kanagawa, Shizuoka, Ni¬ 
igata, Nagano and Yamanashi prefectures. 

However, Japanese officials want to route 
civilian jumbo jets through that airspace to 
increase the capacity of Haneda Interna¬ 
tional Airport, which along with Narita In¬ 
ternational Airport, is one of the two mqjor 
gateways for foreign visitors to Tokyo. 

Hoping to get the new flight path up and 
running in time for the Olympics, the offi¬ 
cials hope to confirm an agreement on the 
issue as early as this month at a meeting of 
the Japan-U.S. Joint Committee where the 
allies consult over operation of the status 
of forces agreement governing American 
military forces in the country, the Yomiuri 
newspaper reported this week. 

“In southerly wind, arriving from the 
metropolitan area side (of Haneda) and 
departing from the ocean side is most ef¬ 
ficient,” Japan’s Ministry of Land, Infra¬ 
structure, Transport and Tourism website 
states. 

An official with the ministry’s air traffic 


control section declined to comment on the 
negotiations over the route Wednesday but 
said Tokyo air traffic had increased drasti¬ 
cally in the past 10 years. In 2008, part of 
the airspace controlled from the base was 
returned to Japan, he said. 

The proposed new flight path would 


mainly be used by international flights in 
late afternoon. About 14 flights would pass 
through the airspace each hour, he said. 

“Flights using the new route will only be 
flying in the airspace for just a few min¬ 
utes,” he said. 

U.S. Forces Japan spokeswoman Air 


Force Mqj. Genieve White said in an email 
Wednesday that USFJ had previously 
agreed to expand access for civilian air 
traffic through Yokota airspace leading up 
to and during the Olympics. 

“Over the last several months, we have 
presented numerous technical proposals 
that would achieve the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s goal for expanding the number of 
Haneda flight routes on a more permanent 
basis,” she said. 

The proposals would ensure the contin¬ 
ued safety of civil and military aviation in 
the area while preserving U.S. military 
readiness in support of commitments to 
the US.-Japan alliance but, to date, they 
had been rejected. White said. 

“U.S. forces in Japan bear a heavy bur¬ 
den every day, training to achieve the level 
of readiness necessary to defend Japan 
and its people,” she said. 

USFJ is committed to working with the 
Japanese government to address issues 
and reach a mutually satisfactory outcome, 
she said. 

“Given the increasingly severe regional 
security environment, this readiness is ab¬ 
solutely vital,” White said. “We are work¬ 
ing closely with the Japanese government 
to make sure that any changes in the con¬ 
trol of Yokota airspace do not negatively 
impact this high level of readiness that 
both our nations depend on. To do other¬ 
wise would be irresponsible.” 

robson.sethdJstripes.com 
Twitter: (aSethRobsonl 
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Abrams takes command of US Forces Korea 



By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South 
Korea — Gen. Robert Abrams 
stressed the need to maintain 
“fight tonight capability” as he 
assumed command of US. Forces 
Korea on Thursday amid diplo¬ 
matic efforts aimed at eliminat¬ 
ing the nuclear threat from the 
North and restoring peace on the 
divided peninsula. 

Abrams, 57, took the colors for 
USFK, United Nations Command 
and Combined Forces Command 
during a rain-soaked ceremony 
at Barker Field that included an 
honor guard and a 17-gun salute. 

The parade ground is in front 
of the new headquarters building 
at Camp Humphreys, about 40 
miles south of Seoul. 

Abrams replaces Gen. Vincent 
Brooks, who has presided over 
military efforts on the peninsula 
since April 2016. That period has 
seen tensions with North Korea 
raise fears of a nuclear war be¬ 
fore ebbing after the communist 
state agreed to engage in diplo¬ 
macy earlier this year. 

Brooks has not publicly an¬ 
nounced what his next step will 
be, according to the USFK public 
affairs office. 

Abrams emphasized his com¬ 
mitment to the longstanding al¬ 
liance that was forged during 
the 1950-53 Korean War, which 
ended in an armistice instead of 
a peace treaty. 

“I am deeply honored to have 
this opportunity to lead this one- 
of-a-kind, triple-headed com¬ 
mand, a unique joint combined 
force that draws its strength from 
the ironclad relationship with the 
Republic of Korea and the com¬ 
mitment of the United Nations,” 
he said. 

Challenges ahead 

He faces several challenges, 
from the need to keep his troops 
poised for battle amid the push 
for peace to preparing for a pos¬ 
sible change to the military’s 
posture, as senior officials have 
hinted may be required. 

The prospect of peace with the 
North is still in early stages, but 
it has raised questions about the 


future of some 28,500 US. ser- 
vicemembers stationed in the 
South. In addition to a longstand¬ 
ing North Korean desire to evict 
the Americans, President Donald 
Trump has suggested he would 
like to reduce troop numbers to 
save money. 

The United States also has 
suspended large-scale joint war 
games with South Korea to avoid 
provoking the North during the 
nuclear negotiations, although of¬ 
ficials insist joint training contin¬ 
ues at lower levels. 

The four-star general said dur¬ 
ing his Senate confirmation hear¬ 
ing in September that the pause 
had harmed readiness and that 
assessing the situation would be a 
top priority. 

“The current conditions on 
the peninsula ... are as dynamic 
as they have ever been,” he said 
Thursday. “As we pursue oppor¬ 
tunities it is our military respon¬ 
sibility to maintain a high level of 
readiness and fight-tonight capa¬ 
bility so that we cannot only deter 
but defeat external threats if we 
are called to do so.” 

The next test will be whether 
annual spring exercises known 
as Foal Eagle and Key Resolve 


take place. 

“I think right now a big chal¬ 
lenge Abrams will face is ... how 
to make changes to the military 
posture in support of Pompeo’s 
diplomatic efforts without raising 
alarms that North Korea is weak¬ 
ening the US.-[South Korean] al¬ 
liance,” said Catherine Killough 
of the Ploughshares Fund, a glob¬ 
al security foundation based in 
Washington. 

She also noted Abrams is taking 
over as South Korea is moving to 
assume wartime operational con¬ 
trol, which currently would fall to 
the United States. 

“I see that as a positive move, 
and a strong, necessary signal 
that South Korea is an equal part¬ 
ner in the alliance,” she said in an 
email. “But I imagine that it will 
also stoke fears among hard-line 
factions that the US. is ceding 
control in the region.” 

Trump met with North Ko¬ 
rean leader Kim Jong Un in an 
unprecedented summit between 
the two countries on June 12 in 
Singapore, but efforts to per¬ 
suade Pyongyang to abandon its 
nuclear efforts have stalled over 
disagreements over the details of 
what that means. 


Military family 

The change-of-command cer¬ 
emony happened on the same day 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
had been due to meet a senior 
North Korean envoy in New York, 
but the State Department an¬ 
nounced the high-level talks had 
been indefinitely delayed, with¬ 
out giving a reason. 

Gen. Joseph Dunford, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said Monday that the US. will 
have to change its military pos¬ 
ture on the Korean Peninsula if 
talks with the North advance. He 
didn’t elaborate. 

“The military, in particular, 
has an obligation to hope for the 
best but prepare for the worst,” 
Daniel Davis, a senior fellow with 
the Washington-based think tank 
Defense Priorities, said in a tele¬ 
phone interview. 

Davis, a retired Army officer 
who served in South Korea, sug¬ 
gested changes could include re¬ 
ducing the number of Americans 
stationed on the peninsula in ex¬ 
change for concrete measures 
from the North or an agreement 
on both sides to move combat 
forces farther from the heavily 



Photos by Marcus FicHTL/Stars and 


Left: Gen. Paul Selva, second 
from right, vice chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, passes the 
United Nations Command colors 
to incoming U.S. Forces Korea 
commander Gen. Robert Abrams 
at Camp Humphreys, South 
Korea, on Thursday. 

fortified border. 

Abrams, a 1982 West Point 
Graduate who was commissioned 
as an armor officer and has led 
troops in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
came to South Korea from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., where he served as 
the head of Army Forces Com¬ 
mand since August 2015. He pre¬ 
viously served as senior mihtary 
assistant to the defense secretary. 

Abrams also played a key role 
in the court-martial of Pvt. Bowe 
Bergdahl, the former Taliban 
captive who pleaded guilty to de¬ 
sertion and misbehavior charges. 

Born in Germany, Abrams is 
the third member of his immedi¬ 
ate family to earn four stars. 

His father was Gen. Creighton 
Abrams Jr., the namesake of the 
Ml Abrams tank. His brother, 
retired Gen. John Abrams, for¬ 
mer commander of Army Train¬ 
ing and Doctrine Command, died 
last month. His other brother 
is retired Brig. Gen. Creighton 
Abrams Jr. 

Command Sgt. M^. Walter 
Tagalicud also assumed respon¬ 
sibility from Command Sgt. M^. 
Steven Payton at Thursday’s cer¬ 
emony, which was attended by 
South Korea’s defense minister 
and Adm. Phil Davidson, the U.S. 
Indo-Pacific commander. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamei 


N. Korea, possibly Okinawa, on agenda for Pence’s Tokyo visit 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Vice President Mike Pence 
and his wife are set to visit Tokyo 
next week, according to high-level 
Japanese government officials. 

Chief Cabinet Secretary Yoshi- 
hide Suga recently told reporters 
that the United States and Japan 
will reconfirm their cooperation 
over efforts to contain North Korea 
and other issues during the visit, 
said a report published Thursday 
by the Reuters news agency. 

Pence will meet Japanese 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe on 
Tuesday, Japan’s Asahi newspa¬ 
per said. 


Jeff Kingston, director of Asian 
Studies at Temple University 
Japan, said the visit may be about 
reassuring Japanese leadership 
that there won’t be a mqjor change 
in U.S. policy toward Japan fol¬ 
lowing midterm elections in 
which Democrats took control of 
the House of Representatives. 

A planned meeting between 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
and a senior North Korean envoy 
was postponed at the last minute 
this week, casting a shadow over 
nuclear talks. 

Pompeo had been due to meet 
with North Korean official Kim 
Yong Choi on Thursday in New 
York in a bid to jump-start efforts 


to reach agreement on how to im¬ 
plement a promise to denuclear¬ 
ize the Korean Peninsula. 

The State Department did not 
give an explanation but said in a 
brief statement that the meeting 
“will now take place at a later 
date.” 

Japanese leaders may also 
want to reassure Pence that plans 
to realign U.S. forces on Okinawa 
are on track following the recent 
election of anti-base governor 
Denny Tamaki, Kingston said. 

Construction recently restart¬ 
ed on a runway into Oura Bay at 
Camp Schwab that will facilitate 
the relocation of Marine Corps 
Air Station Futenma. Local of¬ 


ficials have long attempted to 
block the effort in favor of mov¬ 
ing air operations off the island 
altogether. 

The visit might also involve ef¬ 
forts to get the Pacific allies on 
the same page ahead of trade ne¬ 
gotiations with China, he added. 

The vice president will be ac¬ 
companied by second lady Karen 
Pence, who plans to speak Tues¬ 
day at U.S. Ambassador to Japan 
William Hagerty’s residence, the 
U.S. Embassy in Tokyo said in an 
email. 

“Karen Pence will deliver re¬ 
marks at the announcement of a 
U.S. Embassy grant to support 
art therapy in Japan, and then 


meet with spouses of U.S. mili¬ 
tary personnel serving in Japan,” 
the message said. 

Pence will travel later to Sin¬ 
gapore for a meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations 
and then to Papua New Guinea to 
fill in for President Donald Trump 
at the Asia-Pacific Economic Co¬ 
operation, or APEC, summit 
Nov. 17-19. That gathering will 
be attended by a number of other 
Pacific leaders, including new 
Australian Prime Minister Scott 
Morrison and Russian Prime 
Minister Dmitry Medvedev. 

Stars and Stripes correspondent Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report. 
robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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US ambassador shakes things up in Germany 


Richard Grenell invites US Marines to 
high-level dinners with Germany’s elite 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 



Courtesy of the U.S. Embassy in Germany 


U.S. Ambassador to Germany Richard Grenell, fourth from right, poses with embassy Marines during a 
Memorial Day fitness chailenge in Berlin on May 28. 


BERLIN — One of the first 
things Richard Grenell did when 
he arrived in May as the new U.S. 
ambassador to Germany was call 
in the Marines. 

It was an unusual first move 
— a top diplomat prioritizing an 
office rapport with junior troops. 
But six months into the job, the 
Marines are serving as unoffi¬ 
cial ambassadors for the envoy at 
high-level dinners with Germa¬ 
ny’s movers and shakers. 

“They help me send a message 
that a serious military takes peo¬ 
ple committed to it for a career,” 
Grenell said during a recent in¬ 
terview at the embassy building, 
which is sandwiched between the 
historic Brandenburg Gate and 
the city’s Holocaust memorial. 

Grenell’s relationship with 
about 15 Marines who help se¬ 
cure the diplomatic compound 
has become a focal point for the 
52-year-old ambassador, who at¬ 
tracted attention early in his ten¬ 
ure as President Donald Trump’s 
lightning rod in Germany. 

On military matters, Trump’s 
focus on defense spending — or 
lack of it — among key allies like 
Germany has been relentless. At 
NATO meetings. Trump has de¬ 
manded more and made threats 
about quitting the alliance if al¬ 
lies fall short, straining Washing¬ 
ton’s relationship with Berlin in 
the process. 

As Trump’s point man, one 
of Grenell’s tasks as he meets 
with senior German leaders is 
drumming up support. Progress 
is being made, Grenell said, as 
Berlin gradually increases its 
expenditures. 

Much of Trump’s ire about 
NATO has been directed at Ger¬ 
many — an economic powerhouse 
falling well short of an alliance 
benchmark that calls for dedi¬ 
cating 2 percent of gross domes¬ 
tic product to military matters. 
Trump also has criticized Ger¬ 
many for a trade imbalance with 
the United States. 

Some of the pressure on Berlin 
gets applied directly. Grenell re¬ 
cently authored an op-ed on the 
need for Germany to do more on 
defense, and he frequently raises 
the issue on social media. 

But Grenell, who served for 
seven years as the U.S. spokes¬ 
man at the United Nations during 
the George W. Bush administra¬ 
tion, also gets his message across 
in other ways, some unusual in a 
country like Germany where de¬ 
feat in two world wars and associ¬ 
ation with the Holocaust damaged 
the image of military service. 

Enter the Marines, who have 
become a regular presence at the 
ambassador’s house, where Ger¬ 
man policymakers, diplomats and 
business executives come to talk. 

Regardless of the topic, he says 
he likes to showcase the Marines 
to spotlight the American mili¬ 


tary’s overall stature. 

“I take time at the beginning 
and talk about our Marines and 
their service, and that they are 
heroes,” Grenell said. “With¬ 
out a doubt, every dinner, some 
German, usually more than one, 
will come up and say, ‘It’s amaz¬ 
ing how you guys honor military 
service.’” 

For the Marines, Grenell’s ap¬ 
proach was jarring at first. 

“Him inviting us over to impor¬ 
tant dinners and meeting people 
that were prominent people in the 
European community, that was 
crazy,” said Sgt. Anna-Cathryn 
Colson, an Alabaman who has 
worked security at the U.S. em¬ 
bassy since May. 

Colson said it was an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn and network in a 
way she hadn’t experienced on 
her other diplomatic security 
assignments. 

“We were treated like adults,” 
Colson said. 

Sgt. Sergio Medina, another 
member of the security team, said 
hobnobbing at the dinners and 
roundtables has forced Marines 
“out of their comfort zones.” 

“I’ve had no experience trying 
to talk to these kinds of people, 
heads of organizations,” said Me¬ 
dina, whose previous embassy 
assignments were in Japan and 
Uganda. 

One aspect of life in Germany 
the Marines said caught them off 
guard was how military service 
isn’t generally regarded as a point 
of pride. 

In Germany, conflicting views 
about the military date to the 
country’s Nazi past and role in 
starting World War II. German 
misgivings still linger and are an 
obstacle in building a more robust 
military. 

Grenell said promoting the Ma¬ 
rines’ service in diplomatic set¬ 
tings is a way of humanizing the 
spending debate. 

“Inherent in that debate is an 
assumption that the military is 
honored for their service,” Gren¬ 
ell said. “That they are viewed as 
contributing to society, that it is 
not a negative thing.” 

During his six months on the 
job, Grenell has been more out¬ 
spoken than some of his recent 
predecessors on the issues. He 
said the difference is that he is a 
“policy guy” and not a political 
fundraiser. 

While ambassadors are usu¬ 
ally career diplomats in rougher 
parts of the world — Afghanistan, 
Iraq, African outposts — top dip¬ 
lomatic posts in western Europe 


or Japan are frequently given to 
big campaign financiers. 

“I didn’t raise a single penny for 
Donald Trump and that’s differ¬ 
ent,” said Grenell, the first openly 
gay ambassador nominated by 
the president. 

Grenell said he sees eye-to-eye 
with Trump’s communication 
style and uses social media to 
convey his message. Administra¬ 
tion critics have blasted Trump 
for a lack of decorum and tweet¬ 
ing falsehoods. Grenell sees it 
differently. 

“President Trump is some¬ 
one who reaches people directly 
through social media; he speaks 
normally,” Grenell said. “He is 
very sensible and he wants his ad¬ 
ministration to be the same way.” 

Grenell’s own outspokenness 
has upset some in Berlin, who say 
he has crossed lines at times. In 
a June interview with the con¬ 
servative news outlet Breitbart, 
Grenell voiced support for some 
right-wing political leaders in 
Europe, something that riled 
German left-wing politicians who 
complained about a breach in dip¬ 
lomatic protocol. 

Grenell brushed off questions 
about boat rocking in Berlin. 
While public opinion polls regu¬ 
larly show disapproval of Trump 
in Germany, Grenell counters 
that he gets a different message 
when he meets with German 
executives. 

“Boy, the American economy is 
booming” is what German busi¬ 
ness leaders say, Grenell said. 
Executives see an administra¬ 


tion that has “cut regulations like 
never before. It is very exciting 
for German businesses and job 
creators.” 

In October, German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel announced plans 
to subsidize the construction of a 
liquid natural gas terminal. The 
move to open the market to U.S. 
energy could be viewed as a nod 
to Trump administration calls 
for Berlin to rely less on Russian 
natural gas, which happens to be 
cheaper than alternatives. 

Ahead of that decision, Grenell 
hosted a dinner and roundtable 
discussion with natural liquid 
gas suppliers and buyers from 
the U.S. and Germany. Marines 
were in attendance with the task 
of mingling. 

“They were very nervous,” 
said Grenell, who told the Ma¬ 
rines to network, collect business 
cards and take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

As Grenell integrates the Ma¬ 
rines into the broader diplomatic 
mission, he says he has benefited 
from an overall sense of camara¬ 
derie that has developed. 

Soon after arriving in Berlin, 
Grenell began working out with 
the Marines. On Memorial Day, 
he joined them for “The Murph 
Challenge,” a rigorous event held 
in honor of 1st Lt. Michael Mur¬ 
phy, a Navy SEAL killed in Af¬ 
ghanistan in 2005 who was later 
recognized with the Medal of 
Honor. 

The challenge includes a mile 
run, 100 pull-ups, 200 pushups, 
300 squats and another mile run. 

“He finished, which is better 
than most people,” Colson said. 

Medina said it was awkward at 
first to socialize with an ambas¬ 
sador, the civilian equivalent of a 
general. 

“But he was very earnest about 
it and genuinely wanted to know 
us,” Medina said. 


While Grenell told the Marines 
they could call him Ric, the infor¬ 
mal ambassador ran up against 
the limits of Marine willingness 
to mess with protocol. 

“At least they’ve stopped call¬ 
ing me ambassador and call me 
sir,” he said. 

vandiver.iohn(I>stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)john_vandiver 
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Marines looking for 38,500 new recruits 



Jose GoNZALEz/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


New recruits receive their initial haircut during receiving at Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot San Diego on Oct. 29. 


By Martin Egnash 
Stars and Stripes 

Marine recruiters are confi¬ 
dent they can pick up their pace 
and meet demand for the high¬ 
est number of new recruits in 
more than a decade, officials said 
Thursday. 

The Corps needs to recruit 
38,500 new Marines to fill the 
gap in the ranks caused by the 
large number of people getting 
out, Gen. Robert B. Neller, com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 
said in a letter last month. 

The Corps has the youngest 
population but highest turnover 
of all the services, Neller said. 
Retention of experienced Ma¬ 
rines is a key issue because near¬ 
ly two-thirds of Marines are E-5 
or below. 

For Marine Corps recruiters, 
that means they will need to find 


qualified individuals more quick¬ 
ly than in the past. 

“Higher numbers require our 
newest Marine recruiters to per¬ 
form and get results potentially 
faster than before,” said M^. 
Andrew Nicholson, commander 
of the Twin Cities recruiting sta¬ 
tion. “However ... I’m confident 
we’ll meet and even exceed our 
quantity and quality standards 
this [fiscal year].” 

One hurdle in the Corps’ race 
to recruit more Marines is a lack 
of volunteers in special duty as¬ 
signments, like recruiters or drill 
instructors, Neller said. “We must 
re-double our efforts to encour¬ 
age, screen, and assign the highest 
quality Marines to (special duty 
assignments),” he said. 

If a qualified Marine is selected 
for special duty and rejects those 
orders, they are generally unable 
to gain rank or re-enlist. 


Further complicating the re¬ 
cruiting effort is the relatively 
small number of people qualified 
to become Marines, due to the 
Corps’ physical and educational 
standards. Marine Corps sources 
say as much as three-quarters of 
America’s youth would not quali¬ 
fy even if they wanted to join. 

“That should scare you,” Neller 
said in a statement last month. 

Even with the increased de¬ 
mand, there is no sign that Ma¬ 
rines plan on lowering their 
standards. 

“We’re not just looking to en¬ 
list qualified applicants; we’re 
searching for the highest quality 
of qualified applicants,” Nichol¬ 
son said. “We want valedictorians, 
team captains and anyone else 
who has shown desire to be a cut 
above their peers.” 

egnash.martin(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)Marty_Stripes 


Pentagon drops name 
‘Faithful Patriot’ for 
operation at border 


By Dan Lamothe 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Pen¬ 
tagon has directed U.S. military 
commanders to stop calling the 
deployment of active-duty troops 
to the southern border “Operation 
Faithful Patriot,” a name derided 
by critics as overtly political 
while President Donald Trump 
played up the mission in stump¬ 
ing for Republican candidates. 

The decision was acknowl¬ 
edged Wednesday after the mid¬ 
term elections, and it was not 
immediately clear what name the 
military operation may ultimate¬ 
ly take instead. 

“We are no longer calling it 
Operation Faithful Patriot,” said 
a Pentagon spokesman, Army Lt. 
Col. Jamie Davis. “We are refer¬ 
ring to it as border support. I have 
nothing further at this time.” 

A second Pentagon spokesman, 
Chris Sherwood, said that sim¬ 
ply referring to the military op¬ 
eration as “border support” is a 
“more accurate description” be¬ 
cause the Department of Home¬ 
land Security is overseeing it. 

The news was first reported by 
the Wall Street Journal, which 
said the directive was issued by 
Defense Secretary Jim Mattis’ 
office on Election Day. 

He has sought to shield the mil¬ 
itary from politics, with mixed 
results. 

The operation has come under 
fire from some retired generals, 
who say it unnecessarily thrusts 
the military into politics. 

Trump sought to characterize 
migrants traveling north through 
Mexico from Central America 
in a caravan as an “invasion” of 
the United States. In reality, the 
group is believed to consist almost 


entirely of families who could le¬ 
gally apply for asylum at ports of 
entry at the border. 

The operation, announced Oct. 
29, is in support of the Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security and 
Customs and Border Protection. 
The Pentagon has sought to stress 
that it has only a support role, 
while the president has suggested 
that the military will face the mi¬ 
grants at the border. 

Army Col. Rob Manning, a Pen¬ 
tagon spokesman, told reporters 
Monday that the administration 
specifically asked for active-duty 
servicemembers to deploy for the 
operation. They are limited in 
what they can do by the Posse Co- 
mitatus Act, which prohibits fed¬ 
eral military from involvement in 
most domestic law enforcement 
missions in the United States. 
About 5,200 active-duty troops 
were expected to be involved in 
the operation by Monday. 

The military has deployed the 
U.S. military to the border before, 
but not in such large numbers of 
active-duty troops in a century. 
More typically. National Guard 
units, which operate under state 
authority, are called upon to pro¬ 
vide support. 

The U.S. military has released 
dozens of photos and videos in 
recent days of servicemembers 
on the border, including some 
Tuesday of Air Force Gen. Ter¬ 
rence O’Shaughnessy, chief of 
U.S. Northern Command, visit¬ 
ing servicemembers deployed to 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base 
as part of the operation. 

To date, the Pentagon has not 
allowed any independent media 
to cover the operations and pro¬ 
vide a fuller account of what is 
occurring. 



Rodrigo Abd/AP 


Central American migrants rest at the Jesus Martinez stadium in Mexico City on Wednesday. 

Migrants debate route to border, options 


By Maria Verza and Christopher Sherman 

Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — Central American migrants 
resting in Mexico City debated which route they 
should take to the border and what options were 
available to them in Mexico and the United States 
ahead of a vote on what their caravan’s next step 
should be. 

Members of the thousands-strong caravan meet¬ 
ing in an assembly in a sports stadium late Wednes¬ 
day emphasized the need to be careful in choosing 
their route north because any path will inevitably 
take them through areas where drug cartels and 
gangs are active. A vote on the caravan’s next step 
was possible late Thursday. 

“California is the longest route but is the best bor¬ 
der, while Texas is the closest but the worst” border, 
Jose Luis Fuentes, of the National Lawyers Guild, 
told gathered migrants. 

Mexico City is more than 600 miles from the near¬ 
est U.S. border crossing at McAllen, Texas, and a pre¬ 
vious caravan in the spring opted for a much longer 


route to Tijuana in the far northwest, across from San 
Diego. That caravan steadily dwindled to only about 
200 people by the time it reached the border. 

Fuentes also warned the migrants that if they are 
separated from their children they should “say they 
want a lawyer and not sign any paper.” 

Other activists and officials explained the options 
available to migrants in Mexico, which has offered 
them refuge, asylum or work visas. The government 
said 2,697 temporary visas had been issued to indi¬ 
viduals and families to cover them while they wait 
for the 45-day application process for a more per¬ 
manent status. 

Wednesday’s assembly came a day after U.S. mid¬ 
term elections in which President Donald Trump 
had converted the migrants into a campaign issue, 
portraying them as a m^or threat. 

On Wednesday, Christopher Gascon, the Mexico 
representative for the International Organization for 
Migration, estimated there are about 6,000 migrants 
at the Jesus Martinez sports complex in Mexico City 
and maybe another 4,000 in caravans that are work¬ 
ing their way through southern Mexico. 
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An FBI agent talks to a potential witness as they stand near the 
scene on Thursday in Thousand Oaks, Calif., where a gunman 
opened fire Wednesday inside a country dance bar. 


Gunman: 

Officer among 
12 victims 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

“I dropped to the floor,” Sarah 
Rose DeSon told ABC’s “Good 
Morning America.” “A friend 
yelled, ‘Everybody down!’ We 
were hiding behind tables trying 
to keep ourselves covered.” 

The dead included 11 people in¬ 
side the bar and a veteran sheriff’s 
sergeant who was the first officer 
inside the door, Ventura County 
Sheriff Geoff Dean said. 

“It’s a horrific scene in there,” 
Dean said in the parking lot. 
“There’s blood everywhere.” 

The bloodshed was the latest in 
what seems to be a never-ending 
string of deadly mass shootings 
that are happening with terrify¬ 
ing frequency across the U.S. It 
came less than two weeks after 
a gunman 
massacred 
11 people at a 
synagogue in 
Pittsburgh. 

Presi¬ 
dent Don¬ 
ald Trump 
praised po¬ 
lice for their 
“great brav¬ 
ery” in the 
California 
attack and 
said, “God bless all of the victims 
and families of the victims.” He 
ordered flags flown at half-staff 
in honor of the victims. 

Authorities began a search of 
Long’s home in Newbury Park, 
about 5 miles from the Borderline 
bar, for clues to what set him off 

“There’s no indication that 
he targeted the employees. We 
haven’t found any correlation,” 
the sheriff said. “Maybe there 
was a motive for this particular 
night, but we have no information 
leading to that at all.” 

The gunman was tall and wear¬ 
ing all black with a hood and his 
face partly covered, witnesses 
told TV stations. He first shot a 
security guard standing outside, 
then went in and opened fire on 
staff members and patrons, the 
sheriff said. 

Sheriff’s Sgt. Ron Helus and a 
passing highway patrolman ar¬ 
rived at the Borderline around 
11:20 p.m. in response to several 
911 calls, heard gunfire and went 
inside, the sheriff said. 

Helus was immediately hit with 
multiple gunshots. Dean said. 
The highway patrolman pulled 
Helus out, then waited as a SWAT 
team and scores more officers ar¬ 
rived. Helus died early Thursday 
at a hospital. 


By the time officers entered 
the bar again, the gunfire had 
stopped, according to the sheriff 
They found 12 people dead in¬ 
side, including the gunman, who 
was discovered in an office and 
had apparently shot himself, the 
sheriff said. 

“There’s no doubt that they 
saved lives by going in there and 
engaging with the suspect,” said 
Dean, who was set to retire on 
Friday. He praised the slain offi¬ 
cer — a close friend — as a hero: 
“He went in there to save people 
and paid the ultimate price.” 

In addition to the dead, one 
other person was wounded by 
gunfire, and as many as 15 oth¬ 
ers suffered minor injuries from 
jumping out windows or diving 
under tables, authorities said. 

People at the bar fled from all 
exits, broke through windows and 
hid in the attic and bathrooms, 
the sheriff said. 

“Unfortunately our young peo¬ 
ple, people at nightclubs, have 
learned that this may happen, 
and they think about that. Fortu¬ 
nately it helped save a lot of lives 
that they fled the scene so rap¬ 
idly,” he said. 

Shootings of any kind are ex¬ 
tremely rare in Thousand Oaks, a 
city of about 130,000 people about 
40 miles from Los Angeles. 

The Borderline, which includes 
a large dance hall along with sev¬ 
eral smaller areas for eating and 
drinking, was holding its regular 
“College Country Nights” when 
the attack took place. 

Nick Steinwender, Cal Luther¬ 
an student body president, told 
KTLA-TV he immediately start¬ 
ed receiving messages about the 
shooting, and he and his room¬ 
mate went to the scene to offer 
rides back to campus or moral 
support. 

“It’s going to be a very somber 
day,” Steinwender said. “I know 
we don’t have all the details in 
yet, but you know, it just feels like 
it’s an attack on our community. 
You know, I think it’s going to 


be something that we’re going to 
have to come together and move 
past.” 

The bar is also close to several 
other universities, including Cali¬ 
fornia State University Channel 
Islands in Camarillo, Pepperdine 
University in Malibu and Moor¬ 
park College in Moorpark. 

Cole Knapp, a freshman at 
Moorpark, said he was inside the 
bar when the shooting began, but 
he thought at first that it was “just 
someone with an M-80, just kind of 
playing a prank.” Then he said he 
saw the gunman, wearing a small 
black head covering and black 
hoodie and holding a handgun. 

“I tried to get as many people 
to cover as I could,” Knapp said. 
“There was an exit right next to 
me, so I went through that. That 
exit leads to a patio where people 
smoke. People out there didn’t 
really know what was going on. 
There’s a fence right there so I 
said, ‘Everyone get over the fence 
as quickly as you can,’ and I fol¬ 
lowed them over.” 

He said a highway patrol offi¬ 
cer who happened to be pulling 
someone over was nearby. 

“I screamed to him, ‘There’s a 
shooter in there!’ He was kind of 
in disbelief, then saw that I was 
serious,” Knapp said. 

Tayler Whitler, 19, said she 
was on the dance floor with her 
friends nearby when she saw 
the gunman shooting and heard 
screams of “Get down!” 

“It was really, really, really 
shocking,” Whitler told KABC- 
TV as she stood with her father in 
the parking lot. “It looked like he 
knew what he was doing.” 

The slain sheriff’s officer was a 
29-year veteran of the force with 
a wife and son and planned to re¬ 
tire in the coming year, said the 
sheriff, choking back tears. 

“Ron was a hardworking, dedi¬ 
cated sheriff’s sergeant who was 
totally committed,” Dean said, 
“and tonight, as I told his wife, he 
died a hero because he went in to 
save lives.” 



Shooter left 
Marines in 2013 
as a corporal 


By Corey Dickstein 
AND Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A 28-year- 
old Marine veteran who had 
served in Afghanistan as a ma¬ 
chine gunner is suspected of kill¬ 
ing 12 people and himself late 
Wednesday night at a Los An- 
geles-area nightclub, police and 
military officials said Thursday. 

Ventura County Sheriff Geoff 
Dean told reporters that law en¬ 
forcement officials had not de¬ 
termined why Ian David Long 
carried out the mass shooting 
at the Borderline Bar and Grill, 
a country-themed nightclub, in 
Thousand Oaks. 

Long served in the Marine 
Corps from August 2008 to March 
2013, attaining the rank of corpo¬ 
ral, according to his service re¬ 
cords. He was a machine gunner 
who served a deployment to Af¬ 
ghanistan from November 2010 
through June 2011, his records 
show. He earned a Combat Action 
Ribbon for his service during that 
deployment. 

He had most recently served 
with 2nd Battalion, 3rd Marine 
Regiment at Kaneohe Bay in 
Hawaii. 

“The Marine Corps extends 
its deepest condolences to the 
families of the victims in this 
senseless tragedy,” Capt. Joseph 
Butterfield, a Marine spokesman, 
said in a statement. 

Long had previously had a few 
“minor” run-ins with area police. 
Dean said, including a traffic tick¬ 
et and an April incident in which 
deputies responded after he was 
reported to be acting “irate and 
irrationally” at his home in New¬ 
berry Park. 

He was not arrested as a result 
of that incident. Dean said, but 
mental health experts who re¬ 
sponded determined he “might 
be suffering from” post-traumat¬ 
ic stress disorder. The sheriff did 
not provide any evidence Long 
had been diagnosed with PTSD 
nor did he say whether investi¬ 
gators suspected Long was suf¬ 
fering Wednesday from PTSD 
symptoms. 

“We have no idea what the mo¬ 


tive was at this point,” Dean said 
Thursday. 

Little additional information 
about Long’s life after he left the 
Marine Corps was immediately 
available Thursday, but officials 
at California State University, 
Northridge confirmed he had at¬ 
tended the school, which is just 
northwest of Los Angeles. 

In a statement, officials said he 
had last attended the university 
in 2016. 

However, Blake Winnett, 35, 
who knew Long as a roommate 
several years ago, said he initially 
thought Long might have been a 
victim in the shooting. But when 
he called a former mutual friend 
to share the news, that person sug¬ 
gested Long might be the shooter. 

“I was shocked,” Winnett told 
Stars and Stripes on Thursday. 
“That’s not something you hear of 
every day and I don’t know people 
like that.” 

He said he first learned of 
Long’s connection to the incident 
after receiving a call from a news 
outlet. 

Winnett said he and Long 
shared an apartment for about six 
months in 2012. 

“He was younger, he was still 
kind of a party animal,” Winnett 
recalled. “He was always bring¬ 
ing his military buddies over and 
drinking.” 

Winnett moved out and two 
years later was living in the same 
area with a new roommate who 
knew Long. That roommate told 
Winnett that Long would be mov¬ 
ing in and they lived together for 
about a year. 

This time. Long was different, 
Winnett recalled. 

“He was very quiet, he kept to 
himself and always had his ear- 
buds in,” Winnett remembered. 
“He would go in the garage and 
practice [Electronic Dance 
Music] moves. It was weird.” 

Winnett said Long would talk 
about his time in the Marines 
occasionally, but otherwise 
he “wouldn’t talk much about 
anything.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Thibault Camus/AP 


Above: Barbed wire surrounds a World War l-era German trench line 
at the Mound of Vauquois in Vauquois, France, in 2017. 

Left: Re-enactors in World War I military uniforms carry an American 
flag in the Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery in northeastern 
France in September. 


Armistice: American military’s grit grows through end of war 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In addition to military reasons, 
there was also a political point to 
be made, said Nicolas Czubak, a 
French military historian spe¬ 
cializing in northeastern France, 
where U.S. troops fought. 

“For the Americans, it really is 
to show that they have played as 
important a role in victory as the 
other armies,” Czubak said. 

After the United States de¬ 
clared war on Germany in April 
1917, its standing army of 127,500 
became an armed force of 2 mil¬ 
lion within IVi years. On Nov. 
11, 1918, allies like Britain and 
France were exhausted, Germa¬ 
ny was as good as defeated and 
Pershing had another 2 million 
troops ready to come over. 

“If war had continued into 
1919, the No. 1 army in the world 
fighting at the front would have 
been the U.S. Army — without a 
doubt,” Czubak said. “It is also 
why he wanted to continue even 
after Nov. 11.” 

Near the place where Saenz 
heard bombshells explode a cen¬ 
tury ago now stands the Meuse- 
Argonne American Cemetery at 
the French town of Romagne- 
sous-Montfaucon. American sol¬ 
diers who died on that armistice 
day — 100 of them — are buried 
there along with 14,146 fellow 
U.S. troops. The cemetery holds 
the largest number of US. mili¬ 
tary dead in Europe. 

By the time World War I ended, 
Americans had been in enough 
battles that they were interred 
in a half-dozen cemeteries dotted 
across northern France. In a war 
where the dead would be count¬ 
ed in millions — 1.4 million for 
France, 1.1 million for British im¬ 
perial forces — the United States 
had 126,000 dead to mourn. 

When President Donald Trump 
joins other world leaders at World 
War I armistice events hosted 
by French President Emmanuel 
Macron this weekend, he plans to 
visit some of the burial sites. 

Standing among the white 
crosses. Trump will see that 
the pre-eminent military force 
he commands had its roots in 
French soil, where U.S. troops 


were instrumental in turning the 
tide after their nation shed its iso¬ 
lationism and stood by its Euro¬ 
pean allies. 

If the Meuse-Argonne Ameri¬ 
can Cemetery symbolizes Amer¬ 
ica’s coming-of-age in the war. 


the Aisne-Marne cemetery at 
the Belleau Wood battleground 
marks its beginning. 

When the war started in 1914, 
most Americans considered it 
“Europe’s war.” A hit song in 1915 
was titled “I Didn’t Raise My Boy 


To Be A Soldier” and President 
Woodrow Wilson won re-election 
in 1916 with the campaign slogan 
“He kept us out of war.” 

German belligerence soon 
had Americans rethinking the 
wisdom of isolation, said Bruce 


Malone, a historian and super¬ 
intendent of the Meuse-Argonne 
American Cemetery. 

“Unrestricted warfare, sinking 
ships with Americans on them 
or American ships” and the infa¬ 
mous Zimmermann telegram in 
which Germany promised to give 
Mexico some American territory 
if it kept the U.S. engaged shifted 
the momentum, he said. 

“Even President Wilson, who 
did not want to be in the war, had 
no choice,” said Malone. 

On April 6, 1917, the U.S. de¬ 
clared war, much to the relief of 
its European allies. 

“It wasn’t going well in Europe 
at the time, and the Germans 
were actually gaining some mo¬ 
mentum. The Allies were essen¬ 
tially running out of men to fight 
the war,” Malone said. 

There was one problem though, 
he added. 

“We join the war. We’ve made 
promises, but we don’t have an 
army. Certainly not of the Euro¬ 
pean standard,” he said. 

Speed was of the essence. Rus¬ 
sia left the war in March 1918, 
and Germany had sent its troops 
to the Western front for a final full 
onslaught. Just in time, U.S. sol¬ 
diers started arriving en masse. 

Pershing, disregarding Brit¬ 
ish and French pleas to use U.S. 
troops to beef up depleted lines 
under British and French com¬ 
mand, always wanted his men to 
fight as an independent Ameri¬ 
can force. A m^or breakthrough 
came at Belleau Wood, when U.S. 
forces stopped a German advance 
on Paris against heavy odds. It 
proved their mettle to the enemy 
and allies alike. 

The Americans kept building 
on their newly acknowledged grit 
through the end of the war. Saenz 
was there to record it. 

“The bloody fighting and our 
victory was the decisive blow that 
finished the Teutonic pride and 
dispelled forever the Germans’ 
false dream of global conquest,” 
he wrote after a Nov. 2 victory. 

Instead, the United States 
could start dreaming of making 
the next century its own. 




John REESE/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 

The parade ground at Marine headquarters in Boeblingen, Germany, was named “Devil Dog Field” 
and a memorial was dedicated Thursday for troops who fought in World War I. 


‘Devil Dog Field’ honors WWl troops 


Stars and Stripes 

U.S. Marine Forces Europe 
and Africa’s parade ground 
is now known as “Devil Dog 
Field” in honor of the troops 
who fought 100 years ago in the 
Battle of Belleau Wood and on 
battlefields across Europe. 

Mqj. Gen. Russell A. Sanborn, 
the commander of Marines in 
Europe, dedicated a memorial 
Thursday at the field marking 
the occasion at the command’s 
Panzer Kaseme headquarters 
near Stuttgart, Germany. 

The Marine nickname of 
“devil dog” traces to the Battle 
of Belleau Wood in France, 


where Marines and Army 
troops fought a bloody battle 
against German forces during 
World War I. The battle played 
a key role in stopping the Ger¬ 
man advance toward Paris and 
was a turning point in the war. 

The Devil Dog Field memo¬ 
rial is made of two stones from 
Belleau Wood and was donated 
by a French farmer. A bronze 
plaque and a bronzed WWI U.S. 
doughboy helmet is attached to 
the rocks. The monument rests 
on an oval pad of cobblestones 
in the shape of the 4th Marine 
Brigade’s shoulder patch, which 
was worn when the brigade en¬ 


tered Germany in 1918. 

Funds for the memorial were 
raised by private donations and 
an online GoFundMe campaign 
launched by a retired Marine in 
the Stuttgart area. 

“This stone, which symboli¬ 
cally witnessed the battle, will 
be a daily reminder to today’s 
Marines and visitors to the 
Headquarters of the sacrifice 
and bravery of the Marines, 
Sailors and Soldiers who fought 
in that Wood in 1918,” wrote 
Andy Gillan, who led the Go¬ 
FundMe effort. 

'news@stripes.com^^^^^ 
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Comics offer different view 
of military life during WWI 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

It’s been 100 years since they 
were scrawled by a doughboy in 
France, but Stars and Stripes’ 
World War I-era comics still offer 
a glimpse of military life in those 
dark days. 

Between Feb. 8,1918, and June 
13, 1919, the newspaper pub¬ 
lished more illustrations than 
photographs and often included 
humor-filled cartoons reflecting 
the daily lives of members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Marine Pvt. Abian “Wally” 
Wallgren’s “Helpful Hints” comic 
ran throughout the war, making 
fun of rules and regulations and 
the contrasting lifestyles of the 
brass and front-line troops. 

Many of his jokes were irrev¬ 
erent. For example, “How to re¬ 
lieve trench tedium” from May 
31, 1918, shows sericemembers 
juggling grenades and threaten¬ 
ing to use one on an annoying 
trench-mate. 

Cord Scott, a University of 
Maryland University College 
Asia professor who teaches his¬ 
tory, film and government on US. 
bases in South Korea, recently 
spoke about Wallgren’s cartoons 
at Marine Corps University in 
Quantico, Va. The Civil War had 
combat sketch artists and politi¬ 
cal cartoonists, but the dawn of 
authentic American military 
comics drawn by servicemem- 
bers came during World War I, 
and Stars and Stripes was a mgjor 
part of that, he said. 

Wallgren’s “Directions for the 
proper care of the rifle” from 
April 5, 1918, includes draw¬ 
ings of dead enemy soldiers and 
Americans shooting, bayoneting 
and striking German troops. 

The cartoon is remarkable be- 
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Marine Pvt. Abian “Wally” Wallgren’s comics, which ran in Stars and 
Stripes during World War I, made fun of regulations and contrasting 
lifestyles of the brass and those of troops on the front lines. 


cause it shows combat action that 
isn’t present in works from World 
War II. Strips like Bill Mauldin’s 
“Willie and Joe,” which ran in 
Stars and Stripes from 1943 to 
1945, showed battle damage “but 
enemy combatants killed or shot 
was not something that was com¬ 
mon for World War II cartoons,” 
Scott said. 

“Just think of the lads in Sibe¬ 
ria,” from Sept. 27,1918, imagines 
the predicament of thousands 
of soldiers sent to Vladivostok to 
safeguard U.S.-provided supplies 
after the Bolsheviks seized power 
at the dawn of the Soviet era. 

“It’s an aspect of American his¬ 
tory that few people know about,” 
Scott said. “To have it register in 
a cartoon is kind of interesting.” 

Wallgren’s cartoons are a re¬ 
minder of just how hard life can be 
for front-line servicemembers. 


“Some of the World War I car¬ 
toons are pretty dark,” Scott 
said. 

“How to get rid of rats with¬ 
out bloodshed,” which ran June 
7, 1918, shows a servicemember 
pumping rodents full of gas to 
make them float like balloons so 
his buddy can shoot them out of 
the sky. It includes illustrations 
of troops sleeping in rat-infested 
barracks while others fill rodents 
with nitroglycerine and free them 
to flee toward German lines with 
the caption, “Every time Fritzie 
jabs a rodent will mean two less 
rats (counting the Heinie).” 

“We now have an A.S.L. (Anti- 
Swearing League),” from Nov. 8, 
1918, shows servicemembers put 
on KP, or “Kitchen Patrol,” which 
involved peeling potatoes and 
washing dishes, with the caption, 
“Instead of letting loose a howl- 
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ing flood of profanity when some¬ 
thing annoys you, try yodeling a 
quaint sentimental ditty or recite 
plaintive portions of the congres¬ 
sional record until the feeling of 
aggravation has left you.” 

A week later, Wallgren drew 
servicemembers trying to mail 
home Christmas presents, in¬ 
cluding a captured machine gun 
and French cheese and wine. One 
image has a servicemember try¬ 
ing to mail himself home. 

A more recent example of a 
Stars and Stripes cartoon depict¬ 
ing troops in battle is “Down- 
range” by Jeffery Hall, which ran 
during the peak of the Iraq and 
Afghanistan wars in the early 
2000s. 

The newspaper no longer has 


an in-house cartoonist. While it 
still runs “Beetle Bailey,” Scott 
said the military setting and char¬ 
acters don’t reflect real-world is¬ 
sues faced by servicemembers. 

Perhaps the closest modern 
equivalent to Wallgren’s work 
might be “Terminal Lance” by 
former Marine and Iraq War vet¬ 
eran Maximilian Uriarte, who 
spoke to Stars and Stripes in 2016 
about his graphic novel, “The 
White Donkey.” 

“I wanted to tell a war story 
of what it’s like to be in the Ma¬ 
rine Corps,” he said. “What does 
it mean to do this, to go to Iraq, 
to come home? What did I learn 
from all of this?” 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


Bells will ring on llth hour of 11th day of 11th month, 100 years later 



Courtesy of Pixabay 


The U.S. World War One Centennial Commission is 
inviting people to ring bells at 11 a.m. Sunday to mark 
a century since the end of World War I. 


By Carlos M. Vazquez II 

Stars and Stripes 

Bells will ring out on mihtary bases 
and in communities all over the world 
on the llth hour of the llth day of the 
llth month to mark 100 years since 
the end of World War I. 

People can observe the centenary 
of the conflict’s end by joining Bells 
of Peace, a Veterans Day event also 
happening at churches, universities, 
cemeteries, ships at sea and war me¬ 
morials worldwide. 

Bells will toll 21 times at 11 a.m. 
Sunday in all time zones—exactly 100 
years since the armistice that ended 
the Great War — to honor the 4.7 mil¬ 
lion Americans who served and 116,516 
who died in the conflict, according 
to the event’s sponsor, the U.S. World 
War One Centennial Commission. 

“Two million of those men and 


The U.S. WWI Centennial Comrr 
has details about the event at: 

www.worldwarlcentennial.org 


women deployed overseas to the fight,” 
said Chris Isleib, a spokesman for the 
commission. 

The goal is to enlist “the whole na¬ 
tion in the commemoration of the ser¬ 
vice of our WWI veterans,” said Betsy 
Anderson, who is coordinating Bells of 
Peace on behalf of the commission. 

Secretary of the Navy Richard 
Spencer has ordered bells tolled on 
warships and installations, and mili¬ 
tary leaders from other branches have 
similar plans. 

The Navy hopes the commemora¬ 
tion gives sailors “a sense of pride in 
their heritage and an understanding of 
the importance of the shipmates who 
have gone before them,” Alex Hays, a 



Naval History and Heritage Command 
spokesman, told Stars and Stripes in 
an email. 

As the bells ring, individuals may sa¬ 
lute and observe a moment of silence. 
Groups that don’t have bells can ren¬ 
der salutes by other appropriate and 
available means, such as canons or 
sirens, according to the commission’s 
website. 

People can install a Bells of Peace 
smartphone app, available from 
Google and Apple, that includes a 
countdown and chimes that will ring 
at 11 a.m. based on the device’s loca¬ 
tion settings, and an option to share 
photographs with other users. 

“Bells of Peace is for everyone,” 
Anderson said. “We have over 10,000 
Americans registered to toll the 
bells.” 

vazquez.carlos(I)strlpes.com 
Twitter: @StripesCarlos 
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House Democrats 
set their sights on 
Trump’s finances 



David J. Phillip/AP 

Sen. Ted Cruz, R-Texas, is hugged by his wife, Heidi, during an election night victory party in Houston. 

At least 41 Latinos set to 
serve in Congress in 2019 



Stephen Groves/AP 


Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez speaks to supporters Tuesday in Queens 
after defeating Republican Anthony Pappas in the race for the 14th 
Congressional District of New York. 


By Tami Abdollah 
AND Stephen Braun 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Beyond try¬ 
ing to get their hands on the Holy 
Grail of President Donald Trump’s 
business dealings — his tax re¬ 
turns — House Democrats are 
prepared to use their new m^or- 
ity and subpoena power to go after 
financial records that could back 
up their claims that he’s using his 
presidency to enrich himself and 
his family. 

After two years of being blocked 
by the White House and the 
Trump Organization, Democrats 
hope the new year brings a new 
day on such issues as foreign gov¬ 
ernment spending at Trump prop¬ 
erties, Trump’s foreign hcensing 
deals. Trump administration ties 
to lobbyists and special interests, 
and spending by Trump’s chari¬ 
table foundation. 

Rep. Elijah Cummings, the 
Maryland Democrat poised to 
take charge of the House Over¬ 
sight Committee, said in a state¬ 
ment to The Associated Press that 
he intends to use the panel as “a 
check on the executive branch — 
not merely for potential criminal 
violations, but for much broader 
concerns, such as conflicts of in¬ 
terest, emoluments violations and 
waste, fraud and abuse.” 

While Democrats taking over 
key House committees have not 
specifically telegraphed their tar¬ 
gets, Cummings’ committee would 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Repubhcans 
filed a lawsuit Wednesday night to 
challenge the way some Arizona 
counties count mail-in ballots as 
election officials began to slowly 
tally more than 600,000 outstand¬ 
ing votes in the narrow U.S. Sen¬ 
ate race — a task that could take 
days. 

Republican Rep. Martha 
McSally and Democratic Rep. 
Kyrsten Sinema were separated 
by a small fraction of the 1.7 mil¬ 
lion tabulated votes. 

About 75 percent of Arizona 
voters cast ballots by mail, but 
those ballots have to go through 
the laborious signature confirma¬ 
tion process and only then can be 
opened and tabulated. If county 
recorders have issues verifying 
signatures they are allowed to ask 
voters to verify their identity. 

The suit filed Wednesday by 
four county Repubhcan parties 
alleges that the state’s 15 county 
recorders don’t follow a uniform 


hkely seek Trump’s business tax 
returns and other company-re¬ 
lated financial records, according 
to two Democratic congressional 
staffers who spoke on condition 
of anonymity in order to discuss 
post-election plans. 

Trump’s personal income taxes, 
which he withheld during the 2016 
campaign and in his two years 
in office, are expected to be the 
purview of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Internal Revenue Service law 
allows House and Senate tax-writ¬ 
ing committees to request federal 
returns, and the ranking Ways 
and Means Democrat, Rep. Rich¬ 
ard Neal, of Massachusetts, has 
signaled pubhcly he would ask for 
them — a move the White House 
might fight. 

Trump said in a wide-rang¬ 
ing news conference Wednesday 
that he doesn’t want to release his 
taxes because they are under a 
“continuous audit.” He also said: 
“They’re extremely complex. Peo¬ 
ple wouldn’t understand them.” 

For the past two years. White 
House lawyers and the Trump 
Organization have repeatedly re¬ 
buffed Democratic efforts to get 
even the most basic financial in¬ 
formation on Trump’s businesses. 

Now with Democrats in control 
of the House, if Trump’s compa¬ 
nies or other interests ignore their 
subpoenas or try legal maneuvers 
to delay or spurn them, they could 
face a contempt citation to the 
House floor. 


standard for allowing voters to 
adjust problems with their mail- 
in ballots, and that two counties 
improperly allow those fixes after 
Election Day. 

The GOP complained about 
the issue before Election Day and 
threatened to sue. Democrats al¬ 
leged it was attempted voter sup¬ 
pression and that recorders have 
followed the same procedures for 
years with no issues. Republicans 
said it was about following the law 
and having a timely ballot count. 

The sluggish count is a perenni¬ 
al issue for Arizona, but has rarely 
received such a high level of at¬ 
tention because the GOP-leaning 
state generally has had few nation¬ 
ally watched nail-biting contests. 

The lawsuit alleges that signa¬ 
ture verification must stop when 
polls close, and seeks an injunction 
to stop the counting of such ballots 
that have been verified after then. 

The lawsuit is scheduled to 
be heard Friday, after the next 
release late Thursday of tallied 
ballots. 


By Luis Alonso Lugo 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The number 
of Latinos serving in Congress will 
rise to at least 41 in the new year, 
and that figure most likely will in¬ 
crease when two undecided races 
are called. 

Thirty-three out of 44 Latino 
Democratic candidates won elec¬ 
tion in Tuesday’s contests, while 
six out of 15 Latino Republican 
candidates claimed victory. 

Francisco Pedraza, a political 
scientist at University of California, 
Riverside, thinks a small increase 
in the number of Latinos in Con¬ 
gress is very important because 
it happened despite redistricting 
that followed Republican victories 
in the 2010 election. 

“In 2014 and in 2016 elections 
it was not that obvious,” Pedraza 
told The Associated Press. “Today 
we see the importance of all the 
changes brought after the 2010 
election.” 

The 57 million Latinos who live 
in the United States are the nation’s 
largest ethnic or racial minority 
and constitute 18 percent of the 
total population. However, their 
political impact is substantially 
diluted due to their low electoral 
turnout. 

NALEO Educational Fund, a 
prominent nonpartisan Latino 
organization, said that only 6.8 
million Latinos voted in the 2014 
midterm election. 

Latino winners in both parties 
include new faces who represent a 
number of firsts. 

On the Democratic side, Alex¬ 
andria Ocasio-Cortez, 29, a Puerto 
Rican New Yorker and former 
Bernie Sanders organizer, became 
the youngest woman elected to 
Congress after her primary vic¬ 
tory over one of the most powerful 
House Democrats in New York. 

Veronica Escobar and Sylvia 
Garcia will be the first Latinas to 
represent Texas in the House. 

And Debbie Mucarsel-Powell 
will be the first Ecuadorean to 
have a seat in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives after defeating two-term 
Republican Rep. Carlos Curbelo in 


a Florida district where 70 percent 
of residents are Hispanic and near¬ 
ly half are foreign-bom. 

Mucarsel-Powell was among 
eight Latino candidates enrolled in 
Red to Blue, a highly competitive 
program of the Democratic Party 
designed to train and support can¬ 
didates to flip Republican-held 
districts. 

Other winners from that pro¬ 
gram were environmental lawyer 
Mike Levin in California, Xochitl 
Torres Small in New Mexico and 
Antonio Delgado in New York. 

A vote count that stretched into 
Wednesday evening gave the victo¬ 
ry to Torres Small — a water rights 
attorney who graduated summa 
cum laude from Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity — over state Rep. Yvette 
Herrell, who embraced President 
Donald Tmmp’s policies on im¬ 
migration. Torres Small will be the 
first Latina to represent New Mex¬ 
ico’s 2nd Congressional District. 

One House contest in the Red to 
Blue program remained undecided 
Wednesday: Gil Cisneros, a former 
naval officer and 2010 Mega Mil¬ 
lions lottery winner, running in 
California. 

All 25 Latino Democratic incum¬ 
bents were re-elected, including 
New Jersey Sen. Bob Menendez, 
who won a third Senate term de¬ 
spite a federal bribery indictment 


that prosecutors dropped this year 
after a mistrial. 

Among Republicans, the num¬ 
ber of Latino lawmakers fell to six 
from the current eight, while the 
re-election of Rep. Jaime Herrera- 
Beutler remained undecided in 
Washington state. 

Except Curbelo, the other five 
incumbents were re-elected, in¬ 
cluding Texas Sen. Ted Cruz. 

The Latino Republican delega¬ 
tion in the House will lose Reps. 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, of Florida, 
and Raul Labrador, a fourth-term 
Puerto Rican congressman who 
lost Idaho’s gubernatorial primary 
to Lt. Gov. Brad Little. 

Ros-Lehtinen, the first Latina 
and the first Cuban-American 
elected to Congress and the first 
Republican woman elected from 
Florida, is retiring after 30 years. 

Former Ohio State University 
football star and businessman 
Anthony Gonzalez was the only 
winner among the three Latino 
candidates for the House that the 
GOP supported through its Young 
Guns program, which develops 
and supports viable candidates for 
competitive races. 

They join Republican Sen. Marco 
Rubio, of Florida, and Democratic 
Sen. Catherine Cortez Masto, of 
Nevada, who are currently serving 
their terms. 


GOP sues over mail-in 
vote count method in Ariz. 
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Sessions resigns at Trump's request 



Susan Walsh/AP 


Jeff Sessions, right, returns to his Washington home Wednesday after submitting his resignation as 
attorney general. 


By Eric Tucker 
AND Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions was pushed 
out after enduring more than a 
year of blistering and personal 
attacks from President Donald 
Trump, who inserted in his place 
a Republican Party loyalist with 
authority to oversee the remain¬ 
der of the special counsel’s Rus¬ 
sia investigation. 

The move Wednesday has po¬ 
tentially ominous implications for 
special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
probe given that the new acting 
attorney general, Matthew Whita¬ 
ker, until now Sessions’ chief of 
staff, has questioned the inquiry’s 
scope and spoke publicly before 
joining the Justice Department 
about ways an attorney general 
could theoretically stymie the 
investigation. 

Congressional Democrats, con¬ 
cerned about protecting Mueller, 
called on Whitaker to recuse him¬ 
self from overseeing the investi¬ 
gation in its final but potentially 
explosive stages. 

That duty has belonged to Dep¬ 
uty Attorney General Rod Rosen- 
stein, who appointed Mueller and 
closely monitors his work. 

The resignation, in a one-page 
letter to Trump, came one day 
after Republicans lost control of 
the House and was the first of 
several expected post-midterms 
Cabinet and White House depar¬ 
tures. Though Sessions was an 
early and prominent campaign 
backer of Trump, his departure 
letter lacked effusive praise for 
the president and made clear 
the resignation came “at your 
request.” 

“Since the day I was honored to 
be sworn in as attorney general 
of the United States, I came to 


By Mark Sherman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg fractured 
three ribs in a fall in her of¬ 
fice at the Supreme Court and 
is in the hospital, the court said 
Thursday. 

The court’s oldest justice fell 
Wednesday evening, the court 
said. She went to George Wash¬ 
ington University Hospital in 
Washington early Thursday 
after experiencing discomfort 
overnight. 

She was admitted to the hospi¬ 
tal for treatment and observation 
after tests showed she fractured 
three ribs. 

In her absence, the court was 
going ahead Thursday with a 
courtroom ceremony welcoming 
new Justice Brett Kavanaugh, 
who joined the court last month. 

President Donald Trump and 
new acting Attorney General 


work at the Department of Jus¬ 
tice every day determined to do 
my duty and serve my country,” 
Sessions wrote. 

The departure was the culmi¬ 
nation of a toxic relationship that 
frayed just weeks into Sessions’ 
tenure, when he stepped aside 
from the Russia investigation be¬ 
cause of his campaign advocacy 
and following the revelation that 
he had met twice in 2016 with the 
Russian ambassador to the US. 

Trump blamed the recusal for 
the appointment of Mueller, who 
took over the Russia investigation 
two months later and began exam¬ 
ining whether Trump’s hectoring 
of Sessions was part of a broader 


Matthew Whitaker were expect¬ 
ed to attend. 

Ginsburg, 85, has had a series 
of health problems. She broke 
two ribs in a fall in 2012. She has 
had two prior bouts with cancer 
and had a stent implanted to open 
a blocked artery in 2014. 

She also was hospitalized after 
a bad reaction to medicine in 
2009. 

Appointed by President Bill 
Clinton in 1993, Ginsburg re¬ 
buffed suggestions from some 
liberals that she should step down 
in the first two years of President 
Barack Obama’s second term, 
when Democrats also controlled 
the Senate and would have been 
likely to confirm her successor. 

She already has hired clerks 
for the term that extends into 
2020, indicating she has no plans 
to retire. 

Ginsburg leads the court’s lib¬ 
eral wing. 


effort to obstruct the probe. 

The investigation has produced 
32 criminal charges and guilty 
pleas from four former Trump 
aides. But the work is not done, 
and critical decisions await that 
could shape the remainder of 
Trump’s presidency. 

Trump had repeatedly been 
talked out of firing Sessions until 
after the midterms, but he told 
confidants in recent weeks that 
he wanted Sessions out as soon 
as possible after the elections, 
according to a Republican close 
to the White House who was not 
authorized to publicly discuss pri¬ 
vate conversations. 

The president deflected ques¬ 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


Supreme Court Justice Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg has been 
hospitalized after fracturing 
three ribs in fall at court. 


tions about Sessions’ expected 
departure at a White House news 
conference Wednesday. He did 
not mention that White House 
chief of staff John Kelly had 
called Sessions beforehand to ask 
for his resignation. The undated 
letter was then sent to the White 
House. 

The Justice Department did 
not directly answer whether 
Whitaker would assume control 
of Mueller’s investigation, with 
spokeswoman Sarah Isgur Flores 
saying he would be “in charge of 
all matters under the purview of 
the Department of Justice.” 

Rosenstein remains at the 
department and could still be 


Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Republican 
Brian Kemp resigned Thursday 
as Georgia’s secretary of state, a 
day after his campaign said he’s 
captured enough votes to become 
Georgia governor, even though 
his election rival is conceding 
nothing in one of the nation’s 
marquee midterm races. 

As the state’s top election offi¬ 
cial, Kemp oversaw the race, and 
his resignation Thursday morn¬ 
ing came as a hearing began for a 
lawsuit in which five voters asked 
that he be barred from exercising 
his duties in any future manage¬ 
ment of his own election tally. 

Democratic rival Stacey 
Abrams’ campaign made con¬ 
cerns that Kemp supervised his 
own election a central issue in the 
contest. 

Kemp’s resignation was to take 
effect just before noon Thursday. 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein leaves the White 
House on Wednesday. As of 
Thursday, he still worked for the 
Justice Department. 

involved in oversight. He has pre¬ 
viously said that he saw no basis 
for firing Mueller. Trump said 
Wednesday that he did not plan to 
stop the investigation. 

Without Sessions’ campaign or 
Russia entanglements, there’s no 
legal reason Whitaker couldn’t 
immediately oversee the probe. 
And since Sessions technically 
resigned instead of forcing the 
White House to fire him, he 
opened the door under federal 
law to allowing the president to 
choose his successor instead of 
simply elevating Rosenstein, said 
University of Texas law professor 
Stephen Vladeck. 


Abrams has pointed to ballots 
that have yet to be counted and 
says there’s still the possibility 
of a Dec. 4 runoff Her campaign 
has she must pick up about 15,000 
votes for a runoff to occur. 

The Associated Press has not 
called the election. 

Late Wednesday afternoon, 
Kemp aide Ryan Mahoney told 
reporters on a conference call, 
“We are declaring victory.” 

Abrams’ campaign manager, 
Lauren Groh-Wargo, retorted 
a few hours later that the Kemp 
campaign offered “no proof” 
other than nonspecific provi¬ 
sional ballot counts released by 
Kemp’s official state office. 

“He’s offered ... no indication 
of why we should take him at his 
word,” Groh-Wargo said. 

“The sitting secretary of state 
has declared himself” the win¬ 
ner, she said. 


Justice Ginsburg fractures 
3 ribs in fall in her office 


Ga. GOP candidate for 
governor resigns post 
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2 Texas officers are 
charged in a double 
homicide in NY town 



Victoria Gray, The StrongMuseum/AP 

The latest toys to be inducted into the National Toy Hall of Fame include, from left, the Magic 8 Ball, 
pinball and the card game Uno. 

Magic 8 ball, Uno inducted 
into Toy Hall of Fame in NY 


By Carolyn Thompson 

Associated Press 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Magic 
8 Ball and Uno fans can count on 
infinitely more fun, along with 
pinball players whose quarters 
have powered the arcade classic 
through the rise of gaming apps. 
The three make up the National 
Toy Hall of Fame’s class of 2018, 
recognized Thursday for their 
staying power and influence. 

The honorees were chosen from 
a field of 12 finalists that also 
included American Girl Dolls, 
chalk, Chutes and Ladders, the 
Fisher-Price Corn Popper, Mas¬ 
ters of the Universe, sled, tic-tac- 
toe. Tickle Me Elmo and Tudor 
Electric Football. 

The latest inductees will be on 
permanent display at the Hall of 
Fame, located inside The Strong 
museum in Rochester, alongside 
65 previous honorees that include 
playthings ranging from the stick 
and cardboard box to Barbie and 
Lionel Trains. 


The Magic 8 Ball was a finalist 
seven times before the judges fi¬ 
nally decided “signs point to yes” 
for the honor. The liquid-filled 
orb that tells such fortunes by 
way of a floating 20-sided die was 
introduced in 1946 and ranks in 
surveys among the most popular 
toys of the 20th century, the Hall 
of Fame said. Look for one on the 
writer’s room desk in “Dick Van 
Dyke Show” re-runs or demon¬ 
strated on TV’s “Friends.” 

“Millions of people have pur¬ 
chased a Magic 8 Ball in the last 
seven decades, and its wide appeal 
and quirky nature have helped it 
maintain popularity,” curator Mi¬ 
chelle Parnett-Dwyer said. 

The card game Uno was in¬ 
vented by barber Merle Robbins 
nearly 50 years ago and proved to 
be simple enough for children and 
varied enough for adults. Mattel 
now owns it and has released nu¬ 
merous editions, including Elvis 
and “Star Trek.” 

Coin-operated pinball ma¬ 


chines have been around for 
decades, but the game is in the 
midst of a revival. The Interna¬ 
tional Flipper Pinball Association 
says there were 500 players in 50 
competitions worldwide in 2006. 
In 2017, more than 55,000 players 
competed in 4,500 competitions. 

“Pinball has been enjoying a 
renewed interest as a new gener¬ 
ation of digital natives discovers 
the fast-paced kinetic gameplay 
that’s easy to learn but tough to 
master,” chief curator Christo¬ 
pher Bensch said. 

Anyone can nominate a toy 
for the National Toy Hall of 
Fame. After a museum advisory 
committee culls the list to 12, a 
national panel of historians, edu¬ 
cators and others with expertise 
in learning and creativity make 
the final selections. 

The judges consider a nomi¬ 
nee’s longevity and popularity, 
ability to foster creativity or dis¬ 
covery through play and its influ¬ 
ence on play or toy design. 


Associated Press 

SODUS, N.Y. — Two Texas law 
enforcement officers and one of 
their wives are at the center of an 
investigation into a double homi¬ 
cide that has further rattled an 
upstate New York town already 
reeling from recent calamities. 

Joshua Niles, 28, and Amber 
Washburn, 24, were fatally shot 
outside their home Oct. 22 in 
Sodus, about 25 miles east of 
Rochester. A neighbor said he 
saw someone shoot Niles in the 
couple’s driveway after shooting 
Washburn, who was sitting in her 
car with the 4-year-old son she 
had with Niles. The child was not 
injured. 

Charlene Childers, whose hus¬ 
band is accused of the murders, is 
Niles’ ex-girlfriend and the moth¬ 
er of two of his other children. 
Friends and relatives said Niles 
had recently won custody of his 
and Childers’ 9-year-old daughter 
and 7-year-old son. 

Police do not have evidence of 
Childers being in New York on 
the day of the killings, but they 
believe her husband, Timothy 
Dean, 32, had driven 1,400 miles 
from Texas to get there. 

“It’s our belief that Dean pulled 
the trigger,” Wayne County Sher¬ 
iff Barry Virts said. 

Dean, the former police chief of 
the Texas Panhandle city of Sun- 
ray, was charged Monday with 
first- and second-degree murder 
and conspiracy in the slayings. 
Childers, 25, was charged with 
conspiracy the same day. 

On Wednesday, authorities said 
they arrested a third suspect at 
his Texas home, Bron Bohlar, 34, 
on a warrant for conspiracy. Boh¬ 
lar is an officer in Sunray. 

When the charges against 
Childers and Dean were an¬ 
nounced Monday night, Childers 
was already in the Wayne 
County jail, and Dean was in 
custody in Texas on unrelated 
charges stemming from child-in¬ 
jury allegations. 

Both were arrested a week 
after the slayings. 

Authorities said Childers was 
found with a 9mm handgun. Niles 
and Washburn were shot with a 
9mm firearm, but the exact type 


isn’t known, 
Virts said. 

Investiga¬ 
tors were 
still trying to 
learn details 
of Childers’ 
and Dean’s 
travels be¬ 
fore the 
shooting, 
Dean but police 

have said 
they believe 
Childers 
was in Texas 
when it oc¬ 
curred, de¬ 
spite her 
attendance 
at a vigil 
for the vic¬ 
tims held in 


the slayings. 

“We have no indication that she 
was in our jurisdiction on the date 
of the shooting,” Wayne County 
District Attorney Michael Caral- 
co said. 

Dean is believed to have driven 
the 2,800-mile round trip from 
Sunray to Sodus, Caralco said. 
There is no timeline yet for when 
Dean will be extradited to New 
York, he said. 

Dean was head of the three- 
member Sunray police force 
from October 2016 to June 2018, 
resigning about a month after his 
arrest on a charge of injury to a 
child, Texas officials said. Prior 
to that, he was a police officer in 
Dumas, Texas. 

Photos posted on the Sunray 
Police Department’s Facebook 
page on June 26 show Bohlar 
being sworn in. The post says he 
had also worked for other local 
law enforcement agencies dur¬ 
ing a 10-year career, and “will 
make a fantastic addition to our 
department.” 

A message left for the depart¬ 
ment wasn’t returned. 

The fatal double shooting was 
the latest blow to Sodus, a town 
of about 8,000 on Lake Ontario’s 
southern shore. In spring 2017, it 
suffered damage from flooding 
that officials blamed on unusu¬ 
ally heavy rains. 




Jury selected for US trial of Mexican drug lord ‘El Chapo’ 


By Tom Hays 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Jury selection 
at the US. trial for Mexican drug 
lord Joaquin “El Chapo” Guz¬ 
man was completed Wednesday 
with Guzman waiting for word on 
whether he can hug his wife for 
the first time in nearly two years. 

A jury of seven women and five 
men are to hear opening state¬ 
ments Tuesday in the drug con¬ 
spiracy case against Guzman in 
federal court in Brooklyn. 


Guzman has pleaded not guilty 
to charges accusing him of over¬ 
seeing a drug cartel known for 
violence and for breaking him out 
of Mexican jails. 

The notoriety has prompted 
security measures that include 
keeping the jurors anonymous. 
Guzman also has been held in 
solitary confinement and barred 
from seeing his wife out of con¬ 
cerns he could pass messages to 
his cohorts. 

Earlier this week, a defense 
lawyer asked U.S. District Judge 


Brian Cogan to grant a “humani¬ 
tarian gesture” of letting Guzman 
greet his wife in the courtroom 
before the jury enters. 

Allowing “an embrace with the 
railing between them would not 
pose a threat to security,” the let¬ 
ter read. 

The judge didn’t immediately 
rule on the request. 

Most of the people picked ei¬ 
ther for the jury or to serve as six 
alternates said in initial screen¬ 
ing that they had heard of Guz¬ 
man through news reports or TV 


shows. They include a man and a 
woman who said they are fluent 
in Spanish and a man who’s a re¬ 
tired corrections officer. 

The judge put off swearing in 
the jurors until next week out of 
concern some still might try to 
duck duty for a trial expected to 
last into next year. He told law¬ 
yers that one of the jurors, after 
learning she was picked, wept 
while privately telling him she 
was afraid of the unwanted atten¬ 
tion she would get if it was found 
out she was on the panel. 



El Chapo 
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Babies learn to communicate with sign language 


By Kelsey Watznauer 
(Peoria, III.) Journal Star 

PEORIA, Ill.—Before they can 
wrap their tiny mouths around 
the words, some babies will tell 
you exactly what they want — if 
you know the language. 

Abbey Cook has spent the last 
nine years teaching sign lan¬ 
guage to children as young as 
three months old with Communi¬ 
cation Junction. 

“They can sign before they can 
communicate verbally because 
there are so many muscles in 
your mouth, so it takes a while 
for those to strengthen and form 
to make words,” she said. “But 
your hands, which are also a fine 
motor, you’re able to use them be¬ 
fore you’re able to use the muscles 
in your mouth.” 

In the most popular class, 
called “What is your baby think¬ 
ing?” children between the ages 
of 3 months and 3 years are taught 
the signs for the first 100 words 
that kids typically learn, such as 
“mommy” and “milk.” 

“Families will take that class, 
two sessions of it, multiple times, 
and we call that our ‘Sign to 
Communicate’ class,” Cook said. 
“We’re teaching vocabulary so 
that they can communicate their 
basic wants and needs with you.” 

During those classes, the in¬ 
structor and the parents speak 
while they sign because ultimate¬ 
ly the goal is spoken language, 
and learning gestures is part of 
the natural progression to speech, 
she said. 



Fred Zwicky, (Peoria, III.) Journal Star/AP 


Reef Leman dances in a class last month in Peoria, III., where Abbey Cook leads games and play while 
introducing concepts of sign language to babies and toddlers and their parents. 


In the “Sign to Learn” classes. 
Cook and her three instructors, 
all of whom are speech therapists, 
teach signs to children who are 
already speaking to supplement 
their communication. 

Having additional instructors 
helps Cook provide a variety of 


classes, including story-time ses¬ 
sions at local libraries. But when 
she started Communication Junc¬ 
tion in 2009, classes were much 
more limited. 

“I had been signing with my 
kids so I thought, ‘Well let’s see 
if other people are interested,”’ 


she said. “I started with one class 
with three families, one of which 
was my 5-month-old son and my 
mom.” 

Nine years later, they have 13 
classes on the schedule and they 
all fill up. 

After spending years travel¬ 


ing the Tri-County Area to teach. 
Communication Junction now has 
a more permanent location with 
a classroom inside a children’s 
clothing store in Peoria. 

On the wall, a small sign reads 
“Let Them Be Little,” and the at¬ 
mosphere of the classes reflect 
that message. 

In an early morning class, the 
little ones were not bound to their 
parents’ laps but instead were 
given room to move about, mak¬ 
ing friends with their classmates. 

Cook incorporated music and 
rhymes to keep their attention be¬ 
tween reinforcing the new signs 
learned. 

While giving updates of their 
progress, several parents said 
their children are picking up the 
signs, but they can take some 
time to sink in. 

“Continue to use the vocabu¬ 
lary at home so when they’re 
ready to sign, they’ll know the 
words,” Cook reminded them. 

Cook said Communication 
Junction is working to “demystify 
the old wives’ tale” that children 
who learn sign language won’t 
talk. 

“We don’t tell parents ‘Don’t 
tell them to wave, they’re not sup¬ 
posed to point, don’t play peek-a- 
boo,”’ she said. 

“Parents are excited when 
those things happen so they 
should also be excited when they 
start communicating. That’s 
all sign language is — it’s just 
communication.” 


Studies: Whales go quiet and dolphins shout in loud oceans 


By Ben Guarino 

The Washington Post 

The oceans are loud and getting louder 
all the time. And marine mammals must 
live in the din. Those animals take dif¬ 
ferent approaches to the noise: Dolphins 
perform the equivalent of shouting. Hump¬ 
back whales, when competing with a near¬ 
by boat, go silent. 

“A lot of people imagine that underwater 
is this really quiet place, but it isn’t,” said 
biologist Helen Bailey, who studies marine 
mammals and sea turtles at the University 
of Maryland. Ocean sounds are more than 
just crashing waves. Sharp noises, like 
sonar used in oil exploration or explosive 
Navy war games, can damage whale ears. 
Busy cargo lanes thrum with ship traffic. 

And as the Arctic warms, allowing more 
ships and industrial developments in pre¬ 
viously ice-locked regions, northern ma¬ 
rine mammal populations are exposed to 
more noise. 

Increasing ocean noise was identified 
as a potential problem more than 20 years 
ago. Near California, the loudness of ship 
traffic has roughly doubled each decade 
since the 1960s. But the specific effects of 
this human-made cacophony are still being 
pieced together. 

Bailey and her colleagues, in a new re¬ 
port published in the journal Biology Let¬ 
ters, used underwater microphones to 
listen to bottlenose dolphins about 20 miles 
offshore from Ocean City, Md. The scien¬ 
tists recorded 77 different animals, who 
distinguished themselves by their “signa¬ 
ture whistles,” Bailey said. 

Sound is a cornerstone of dolphin society. 


Their calls convey important identity infor¬ 
mation, and they might even use whistles 
while foraging to alert others to the pres¬ 
ence of fish. 

Dolphins form what Bailey described as 
“fission-fusion” societies, weaving in and 
out of social bands. As that happens, it’s 
“sort of like a family gathering, talking all 
over each other,” Bailey said. “They’re very 
vocal and they like to chat.” 

When the background sea noise — the 
ambient noise of the offshore shipping 
lanes, which sounds something like loud 
radio static — began to crescendo, the dol¬ 
phins used information-poor whistles, Bai¬ 
ley and her co-authors found. The contours 
of their calls became flat, rather than the 
richer, curvier whistles. 

Bailey used an example of missing house 
keys. Imagine your friend has lost her 
keys. At home, you might say, “Hey, your 
keys are between these couch pillows.” But 
in a noisy bar you’d simply shout, “Keys!” 
A similar loss of information happens with 
these flatter whistles, she said. 

It’s been known that human-made noise 
can mask animal calls if the frequencies 
overlap. But in the new study “this adjust¬ 
ment wasn’t just to noise in the same fre¬ 
quency as their calls,” Bailey said. 

That surprised her and her co-authors. 
“We were making assumptions that just 
weren’t true,” she said. “We have to think a 
little bit differently about how noise is im¬ 
pacting these animals.” 

Janet Mann, an expert in bottlenose dol¬ 
phins at Georgetown University who was 
not involved with this research, said she 
suspects that calves would stay near their 
mothers while ambient sounds are loud. 


Otherwise, they might risk permanent 
separation. “This means the calf has fewer 
opportunities to explore the environment or 
develop bonds on its own,” Mann said. 

Only a few studies have examined the ef¬ 
fects of ambient sounds like this one. 

“Navy research on the impact of sound 
on marine mammals 
involves controlled 
studies with loud 
sounds where the 
animals are being ob¬ 
served and recorded,” 
Mann said. “Ambient 
noise from shipping is 
ever-present, and it is 
hard to do controlled 
research.” 

Another study, pub¬ 
lished in 2012, exam¬ 
ined a relative period 
of ambient quiet, when 
ship traffic ceased 
after the Sept. 11,2001, 
terrorist attacks. Along 
with a 6 dB decrease in noise, stress hor¬ 
mones dropped in the feces of North Atlan¬ 
tic right whales. That suggests that “when 
ambient noise dropped precipitously, the 
whales were far less stressed,” Mann said. 

Halfway across the globe from Mary¬ 
land, in Japan, researchers recently moni¬ 
tored humpback whales near a remote 
shipping lane — a single passenger-cargo 
liner traveled through the area once each 
day. Two recorders captured the sounds of 
the cargo liner and nearby whales. 

When the ship passed by, “humpback 
whales seemed to stop singing temporar¬ 
ily,” the study authors reported in their 


We have 
to think a 
little bit 
differently 
about how 
noise is 
impacting 
these 
animals. ^ 

Helen Baily | 

biologist ‘ 


study published in PLOS One. 

This paper was unusual because “there 
are not so many studies based on a direct 
and quantitative approach,” said Sadaharu 
Koga, a chief scientist at the Japan Ship 
Technology Research Association. Koga 
was not directly involved with this research 
but members of his organization were. 

It is unclear how damaging the ceta¬ 
ceans’ cessations are, but previous studies 
show that “singing behavior is related to the 
breeding strategies of male whales,” Koga 
said. Songs are a way for males to advertise 
their presence and attract female whales. 

“The water is a perfect medium for con¬ 
ducting sound, which is great if you are 
a fin whale that needs to find a mate 100 
miles away,” Mann said, “but not so great if 
there are loud human-made sounds that in¬ 
terfere with your attempts to find a date.” 

In 2016, the Obama White House directed 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration to create high-level guidelines 
to reduce ocean noise. 

NOAA finalized its road map in Septem¬ 
ber 2016. NOAA’s Ocean Noise Strategy is a 
“10-year vision” to understand and manage 
ocean noise, said Jason Gedamke, manager 
of the agency’s Fisheries Ocean Acoustics 
Program. 

NOAA has already established a Noise 
Reference Station Network, which com¬ 
prises 12 monitoring sites across US. wa¬ 
ters, and a Passive Acoustic Data Archive 
that maps where the public can observe 
the location of data collection sites. 

But there are no rules for marine sounds 
comparable to those that limit noise pollu¬ 
tion on land, Bailey said. 
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Potential juror ousted 
for autograph request 

ly Y YORK — A man 
1 who wanted the auto¬ 
graph of the Mexican drug lord 
known as “El Chapo” has been 
dismissed as a potential juror at 
a U.S. trial. 

The man admitted at jury se¬ 
lection Tuesday that he asked a 
court officer to help him get the 
autograph of Joaquin Guzman. 
That was enough for the judge to 
disqualify him. 

Another potential juror who 
had described himself as a Mi¬ 
chael Jackson impersonator also 
was dismissed. Prosecutors had 
argued his profession made him 
too recognizable for a jury that’s 
being kept anonymous as a safety 
measure. 


Man charged with 
stealing trooper’s gun 

I ly TERRE HAUTE — State 
1Police said they charged a 
western Indiana man with steal¬ 
ing a handgun from a trooper’s 
vehicle. 

They said Logan Blubaugh, 19, 
of Rosedale was charged Tuesday 
with unlawful entry of a motor 
vehicle, obstruction of justice and 
theft. He’s being held at the Vigo 
County Jail in Terre Haute. 

Police said a tip to Parke Coun¬ 
ty sheriff’s deputies about a stolen 
vehicle led to Blubaugh’s arrest. 

Police said the trooper’s 45- 
caliber pistol was stolen early 
Monday when a man broke into 
his department-issued vehicle in 
northern Vigo County. The hand¬ 
gun hasn’t been recovered. 

Stolen lizard returned 
to Lawrence pet store 


THE CENSUS 

The number of minutes separating the births of chidiren from a pair of identical twins. Twins Ba- 
oNhia Yang, of Clovis, Calif., and BaoKou Yang of Fresno, Calif., both 23, gave birth to girls less than 
two hours apart Sunday night at Memorial Medical Center in Fresno. BaoKou gave birth to Nadalie 
Xiong at 6:59 p.m. and BaoNhia gave birth to Candra Thao at 8:48 p.m. The sisters, from a family of 
14 children, said they’re excited that their babies will share a birthday just like them. 





Chris Dorst, Charleston Gazette-Mail/AP 


LAWRENCE — The 
■ owner of a pet store said 
a stolen lizard was anonymously 
returned a day after the store 
posted security footage of the 
theft on social media. 

Pet World owner Sherry Em¬ 
erson told the Lawrence Jour¬ 
nal-World that a bearded dragon 
named Clearwater was abducted. 

Emerson on Saturday posted 
security footage that showed a 
woman placing the lizard into her 
purse before walking out of the 
store with two accomplices. 

Emerson said the lizard was 
left at the store’s door in the mid¬ 
dle of the night Sunday. She said 
the lizard is rehabilitating at Pet 
World and is not for sale. 

Police: Drunken man 
rode toward racetrack 


|#Y LOUISVILLE — State 
■ V 1 Police said a drunken 
man entered a restricted area 
at the Breeders’ Cup Classic, 
mounted a horse and rode it out 
toward the racetrack before he 
was arrested. 

News outlets quoted a police 
report as saying Michael Wells- 
Rody, 24, was arrested Saturday 
at Churchill Downs in Louisville. 
Police said the man was the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol and was disor¬ 
derly to racetrack staff He was 
taken into custody on charges in¬ 
cluding public intoxication. 

Wells-Rody told WHAS-TV 


Dazzled by da Vinci’s design 

From left, Isaac Seay, 11, of Elkins, W.Va.; MacKenzie Heinaman, 7, of Scott Depot, W.Va.; and Martha Hopper, of Charleston, W.Va., peer 
into a wooden tank like one design^ by Leonardo da Vinci that is on display as part of the “Da Vinci Inventions” exhibit at the Clay Center in 
Charleston, W.Va. The exhibit will be open through March 3. 


the horse was once on his family 
farm in Georgetown, and some¬ 
one at the race let him ride it. 

Birthday fugitive 
charged with murder 

Kk I# ANCHORAGE — Offi- 
\ cials said a man sought 
by police in Alaska is accused of 
fatally shooting one person and in¬ 
juring two others after they kicked 
him out of a home during a party 
to celebrate his 27th birthday, ac¬ 
cording to a criminal complaint. 

Asiagin Dana Ahmaogak is 
charged with second-degree mur¬ 
der and two counts of assault in 
the shooting Sunday morning in 
Utqiagvik, also known as Barrow. 

According to the criminal 
complaint, a woman identified as 
Victoria Koonaloak told authori¬ 
ties that Ahmaogak brandished a 
handgun and was asked to leave 
and escorted out. 

She said he stayed outside, 
knocking on the door, and when 
the door was opened, he allegedly 
shot Edmund Siologa, Elizabeth 
Bordeaux and Masteredseed 
Vondincklage and fled. 

Siologa died at the scene, and 


Vondincklage and Bordeaux were 
taken to a hospital, according to 
the court document. 

Police announced a $5,000 re¬ 
ward for information leading to 
Ahmaogak’s arrest. 

Police: Man slapped 
player who tackled son 

A I TUSCALOOSA — A den- 
tist was accused of slap¬ 
ping a player who tackled his son 
during a youth football game. 

Tuscaloosa police Lt. Teena 
Richardson said in an email 
to news outlets that Marcus 
Dempsey, 43, was arrested Mon¬ 
day in connection with the Oct. 4 
Tuscaloosa County Park & Rec¬ 
reation Authority football game. 

Richardson said Dempsey was 
part of a crew keeping up with 
first-down yardage markers 
when he saw his son injured dur¬ 
ing a tackle. 

She said Dempsey then walked 
onto the field and slapped an op¬ 
posing team’s player, who stum¬ 
bled backward. 

Dempsey was charged with 
harassment. 


Woman accused of 
driving off In squad car 

Kl O devils lake — 

Charges are pending 
against a 23-year-old woman who 
police allege got into a police car 
and tried to drive away in north¬ 
east North Dakota. 

KFGO radio reported that po¬ 
lice responded to a fight early 
Sunday in Devils Lake, a city 
about 160 miles northwest of 
Fargo. When one officer got out 
of a squad car to investigate, 
the woman allegedly jumped in, 
drove the car onto a curb and 
tried to back up onto the street. 

She was arrested on charges 
including driving under the 
influence. 

Authorities seize 1,300 
pounds of Illegal fish 

LITTLE RIVER — Au- 
thorities said more than 
1,000 pounds of illegally caught 
fish were seized in South Caro¬ 
lina and two men are charged. 

State Department of Natural 
Resources Lt. Angus McBride 


told The Post and Courier the 
1,340 pounds of yellow snapper, 
out-of-season cobia and other 
migrating fish were taken from 
a boat docked in Little River in 
October. 

Wildlife officers arrested Rich¬ 
ard Saunders, 47, and Christo¬ 
pher Beasley. 43, on violations 
including fishing without proper 
permits or licenses. McBride 
said the charges are federal 
misdemeanors. 

Police dog Involved 
In 200 arrests dies 

PI BOYNTON BEACH 
r L — A Florida police dog 
credited with taking part in more 
than 200 criminal arrests has 
died. 

The Boynton Beach Police 
Department said in a statement 
that 13-year-old Hutch died Sat¬ 
urday. The Belgian Malinois had 
been retired for four years and 
was living with his police officer 
handler. 

The department calls Hutch its 
top dog in terms of arrests made. 
From wire reports 
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Threat to Yemeni 
civilians is cited 


By Brian Rohan 

Associated Press 

CAIRO—Aid groups warned of 
the plight of civilians in Yemen’s 
contested Hodeida where casual¬ 
ties are mounting as a Saudi-led 
coalition is fighting to take the 
port city from the country’s Shi¬ 
ite rebels. 

Amnesty International warned 
late Wednesday that rebels have 
taken up positions on a Hodeida 
hospital rooftop, raising concerns 
they are using the hospital’s pa¬ 
tients as human shields to ward 
off coalition airstrikes. Doctors 
Without Borders, meanwhile, said 
it was treating two dozen wound¬ 
ed from the latest offensive. 

The push against the Iran- 
backed rebels also known as 
Houthis who are holding Hodeida 
began anew this month, shortly 
after the United States called 
for a cease-fire by the end of the 
month. 

Apparently in a rush to try to 
take Hodeida before then, coali¬ 
tion artillery, helicopter gunships 
and airstrikes have pounded the 
rebels, with dozens killed on both 
sides. The rebels admit they are 
outnumbered but have vowed to 
fight on. 

Cease-fires in Yemen’s civil 
war have rarely held, and peace 
talks have repeatedly broken 
down in the past. 

Amnesty urged the warring 
sides to protect civilians. It said 
that the coalition, which relies 
heavily on air power, has killed 
scores of civilians in recent air¬ 
strikes, and rebels are respond¬ 
ing with mortars in residential 
neighborhoods that cause indis¬ 
criminate casualties. 

“The presence of Houthi fight¬ 
ers on the hospital’s roof violates 
international humanitarian law,” 


said Amnesty’s Samah Hadid, 
who added that “this violation 
does not make the hospital and 
the patients and medical staff 
lawful targets” for the coalition. 

Hadid said the hospital was full 
of wounded “civilians who have 
nowhere else to go for lifesaving 
medical care. Anyone attack¬ 
ing a hospital under these condi¬ 
tions risks responsibility for war 
crimes.” 

The conflict in Yemen, the 
Arab world’s poorest country, 
began with the 2014 takeover of 
the capital, Sanaa, by the Houthis 
who toppled the internation¬ 
ally recognized government. 
The Saudi-led coalition has been 
fighting the rebels since 2015 in 
an attempt to restore that govern¬ 
ment to power. 

In recent days, fighting inten¬ 
sified with troops trained by the 
United Arab Emirates, a coalition 
member, advanced in eastern Ho¬ 
deida, pushing toward the city’s 
port and key Red Sea facilities, 
some 3 miles away. 

Doctors Without Borders re¬ 
ported an influx of wounded 
civilians in recent days, with 
24 wounded, including women 
and children from Hodeida, 
with mostly blast and gunshot 
injuries. 

The aid group, known under its 
French acronym MSF, said civil¬ 
ians were reported leaving Ho¬ 
deida over the weekend but that it 
was difficult to assess how many 
remained trapped inside. 

Saudi-backed Yemeni Presi¬ 
dent Abed Rabbo Mansour Hadi 
appointed a new defense min¬ 
ister to fill a role that had been 
empty for several years, naming 
Mohammed al-Maqdishi for the 
post, according to the state SABA 
news agency late Wednesday. 


Come Meet Team CACl in Stuttgart, Germany! 



We are hosting 3 
"Meet N Greets" 
and you will be able 
to speak with our 
Program Managers 
and Recruiting 
Team to learn more 
about opportunities 
with CACI! We 
hope to see you 
there! 



Thursday, November 15th, 2018 (Ham to 1pm) @ the Patch 
Community Club (Patch Barracks) 

Thursday, November 15th, 2018 (5pm to 8pm) @ the Stuttgart 
Marriott Hotel Sindelfingen (Refreshments will be Served)! 

Friday, November 16th, 2018 (Ham to 1pm) @ the Kelley Club 
(Kelley Barracks) 



Are you interested in continuing your career in Europe? CACI 
has established and upcoming positions throughout the European 
theater supporting multiple customers for the Department of 
Defense. CACI is looking for experienced, innovative and 
motivated IT Specialists and Intel Analysts to support enablement 
of AFRICOM, EUCOM and CJTF-HOA's mission objectives. 


CACI is currently considering cleared individuals that have IT and Intel 
technical experience to meet a myriad of our opportunities. CACI offers 
our employees a competitive compensation, vacation and benefits 
package, as well as a fast-paced and exciting work environment with 
locations all over the world. We are looking for qualified professionals 
with the skills below on various levels of experience. TS/SCI level 
clearance is strongly preferred, DOD 8570 compliance, as well as 
computing certifications are desired: 




Systems Administrator/Engineers 
Network Administrator/Engineers 
Information Assurance Engineers 
Cyber Security Anaiysts 
Service Desk/PC Desktop Supports 
Quaiity Assurances 
Software Engineers 
Change and Asset Managements 
Storage Engineers 
Data Base Administrators 
Knowiedge Managements 
Infrastructure Leads and Technicai Leads 
Intei Anaiysts 

VTC Administrator/Engineers 
Unified Communications 
Project Managers 

To RSVP, please email your resume to Tanja.Schott@caci.com. Visit 
careers.caci.com and search keyword "CITS III" to view detailed 
job descriptions and apply today to join our talented team. 


CAQ 


EVER VIGILANT 

INFORMATION DEPLOYED. 

SOLUTIONS ADVANCED. 
MISSIONS ACCOMPLISHED. 
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Buddy Poppy Drive 

03-04 November 2018 
Show your support to our Veterans 
Donate to receive your ''Buddy”®Poppies 

They Gave, Will You? 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Tower Post 10692 
at the PX, Commissary, Shoppette 
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Marit Hommedal, NTB Scanpix/AP 


Tugboats work to prevent the Norwegian frigate KNM Helge Ingstad, right, from sinking Thursday after a 
collision with a tanker in Oygarden, Norway. 


Tanker hits 
docked 
Norwegian 
navy frigate 

By Jan M. Olsen 

Associated Press 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
— A Norwegian navy frigate 
was rammed by a tanker while 
it was docked in a harbor on the 
country’s west coast Thursday, 
the military said. The crew of 
127 was evacuated amid fears the 
ship will sink. 

Eight people on the KNM Helge 
Instad were slightly injured when 
the accident occurred at 4 a.m. 
local time in Sture, north of Ber¬ 
gen, the Joint Rescue Coordina¬ 
tion Center for southern Norway 
said. 

The military said the ship, 
which had recently taken part in 
the vast NATO drill Trident Junc¬ 
ture, is taking on water. 

Eirik Walle, with the rescue 
center, told Norwegian news agen¬ 
cy NTB that the collision caused 
an opening in the frigate’s hull 
and “it is taking in more water 


than they can pump out. There is 
no control over the leak and the 
stem is heavily in the sea.” 

The Maltese-flagged tanker. 
Sola TS, was not damaged and its 
23-man crew remained on board. 

Details of the accident were 
still unclear. Norway’s Accident 
Investigation Board said a tow¬ 
boat was also involved in the ac¬ 
cident but didn’t say how. 

The shipping site Sysla said 
the tanker had been loaded with 
crude oil and was being towed out 
of the harbor when it somehow 


rammed the frigate. The tanker 
was on its way to Britain, Sysla 
said. 

Johan Marius Ly, of the Norwe¬ 
gian Coast Guard, said the extent 
of leakage was unknown. 

The 442-foot long frigate, built 
in Spain in 2009, has a helipad 
platform on its stern. 

Norway’s largest oil and gas 
company, Equinor — formerly 
known as Statoil — said it shut 
down nonemergency activities at 
the Sture terminal where the col¬ 
lision occurred “as a precaution¬ 


ary measure.” 

Several offshore rigs that were 
pumping their production into 
the Sture terminal, a m^or tank¬ 
er port for crude oil, temporarily 
suspended the flow, Norwegian 
newspaper Dagens Naeringsliv 
reported. 

The Accident Investigation 
Board added that because the 
tanker is Maltese-registered, the 
Marine Safety Investigation Unit 
of Malta will also participate in 
the investigation. 


Scores killed 
as 2 buses 
collide in 
Zimbabwe 

Associated Press 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — A 
head-on collision between two 
buses has killed 47 people, where 
road accidents are common due 
to poor roads and bad driving. 

Two long distance buses going 
opposite directions collided near 
Rusape, about 105 miles east of 
the capital, Harare, on Wednes¬ 
day evening, said police spokes¬ 
man Paul Nyathi. He said the 
death toll could rise because there 
are others with serious injuries. 

The state-run Herald newspa¬ 
per reported that the number of 
dead bodies has overwhelmed 
the small town’s morgue, which 
can only accommodate up to 16 
bodies. 

Bus accidents are frequent in 
this southern African country, 
where speeding often means 
more money for bus crews that 
compete for customers and try to 
make as many trips as possible 
per day. 

The road where the accident 
happened was recently resur¬ 
faced as part of government 
attempts at rehabilitating collaps¬ 
ing road infrastructure. 


Azerbaijani who spent 
$21M at Harrods fights 
extradition to homeland 


Associated Press 

LONDON — A woman from 
Azerbaijan whose fortune has 
been targeted by British authori¬ 
ties under anti-corruption laws 
was freed on bail Thursday while 
she battles extradition to her 
homeland over embezzlement 
allegations. 

Zamira H^iyeva is the first 
person to be subject to an Unex¬ 
plained Wealth Order, a measure 
introduced this year in a bid to 
curb London’s status as a haven 
for ill-gotten gains. The orders 
allow authorities to seize assets 
from people suspected of corrup¬ 
tion or links to organized crime 
until the owners account for how 
they were acquired. 


Hqjiyeva’s husband, former In¬ 
ternational Bank of Azerbaijan 
Chairman Jahangir H^iyev, was 
sentenced to 15 years in jail in his 
home country in 2016 for fraud 
and embezzlement. 

British authorities want to 
know where Hajiyeva got the 
funds to spend $21 million on 
jewelry, wine and other goods at 
luxury London department store 
Harrods and to buy properties 
worth $29 million. 

Hqjiyeva, 55, was arrested 
last week by British police 
at Azeri request over alleged 
embezzlement. 

A High Court judge ruled 
Thursday that there were no 
“substantial grounds” to refuse 
her bail. 


Christian woman acquitted of blasphemy is freed 


ISLAMABAD — A Christian 
woman acquitted after eight 
years on death row in Pakistan 
for blasphemy was released but 
her whereabouts in Islamabad 
on Thursday remained a closely 
guarded secret in the wake of de¬ 
mands by radical Islamists that 
she be publicly executed. 

Aasia Bibi was with her family 
and under heavy security after 
being transferred to the Pakistani 
capital overnight from her deten¬ 


tion facility in southern Punjab, 
triggering expectations that her 
departure from the country could 
be imminent. 

The European Parliament has 
made an offer to protect Bibi and 
her family, but for the moment 
she was still in Pakistan, accord¬ 
ing to two people close to her. 

They spoke on condition of 
anonymity so as not to endanger 
Bibi’s life. 

From The Associated Press 
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BlueCross. 

BlueShield 


FEP BlueVision, 




FEARLESS SPOTS A 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 



Retired uniformed service members, their families 
and dependents of active uniformed service 
members who are enrolled in a TRICARE health 
plan are now eligible for great benefits through 
FEP BlueVision®. Discover what matters most with 
zero copays for eye exams, fully covered frames 
and access to 75,000 eye care providers nationwide. 

Learn more at fepbluevision.com/tricare. 
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hKOM IHt AMtKICAN VH I KANS CtNITK 

TUNE IN TO WATCH 2 VETERANS DAY HOLIDAY SPECIALS' 


STARS^^STRIPES 


AMERICAN VALOR Aon 

— hwrnmdtr Empower Results* 

A SALUTE TO OUR HEROES 


STORIES OF VALOR. STORIES OF SACRAFICE. STORIES OF AMERICA. 

What was it Iik« to be an ace' pilot in World War NT To fty wtih the topondary Tuakegee Atrmen? 

To be awarded the Medal of Honor for valor in Afghaniatan? 

Jain Hollywood celebrities and noted Americans, including Tom Cruise, Robert Oe Niro, Aaron Eckhart, 
Harrison Ford. Scarlett Johansson, John Krasinski, Matthew McConaughey, Robin Roberts. 

Gary Sinisa. and more for AMERICAN VALOR: A Salute to Our Heroes, a special 
Veterans Day tribute hononng the heroes who inspire ut all. 




NK 


PQKciise 


Hosted by Rob Riggle 

Lt. Colonel, USMC (Ret| 


VETERANS DAY WEEKEND 

AND BEYOND 



Visit www,AVChonors.com for additional details and show times. 


TPI WOIND I D WABBIOP Prtsenttd bf 

EXPERiENCE # 

A program featunng the mspinng stones of service members wounded and miured on the from lines, 
and continue to serve their fellow warriors here at home. Airing nationwide on Fox Business 


vV A V 


JStMVSS 


SUNDAY.NOVEMBER It 

3:0C PM EST 


Visit vwvw.WoundedWarriorExperience.com for additional details and show times. 


American Airlines 



Veterans United 


CACI 
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AMERICAN VALOR A SALUTE TO OUR HEROES 
AND THE WOUNDED WARRIOR EXPERIENCE 

WERE HUMEO FILMED AS PART Of THE AMERICAN VETERANS CENTER'S 
21ST ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON. DC. 

To learn more about the Amencen Veterans Center and itt ongomg efforts to preserve the history 
and legacy of our military man and women, visit vwvw.americanvetaranscanter.erg. 

AMERICAN VETERANS CENTER 

BIARMC TRCi LECACT. MNIINC THEIR SAClfCE. 


A special thank you 
to Stars and Stripes, 
and the many supporters 
oftheAVCs 
21st Annual Conference, 
AMERICAN VALOR, 
and The Wounded 
Warrior Experience. 

















PACIFIC 


Man on his way to train 
is attacked by wild boar 


Australian man gets 10 years 
for aiding in his wife’s suicide 


An island 
disappeared 
and no one 
noticed 

By Siobhan O’Grady 

The Washington Post 

Japan has a lot of uninhabited 
islands, about 158 of which the 
government named in 2014 to en¬ 
sure that the water around them 
continues to belong to Japan. 

But now, one of those islets has 
disappeared, Japanese newspa¬ 
per Asahi Shimbun reported this 
week. And no one seemed to no¬ 
tice until now. 

The Japanese Coast Guard is 
apparently planning to search for 
the islet, called Esanbehanakita- 
kojima, about one-third of a mile 
away from Sarufutsu, a village on 
Hokkaido island. 

Hiroshi Shimizu, an author 
who published a picture book 
about Japanese islands, was the 
one who reported that the islet 
wasn’t where it’s supposed to be. 
He wanted to visit Esanbehanaki- 
takojima as part of a follow-up 
book project, but the Japanese 
newspaper reported that he just 
couldn’t find it. That’s when he 
reached out to Sarufutsu’s village 
fishery to ask where it might be. 

It turns out the Japanese Coast 
Guard had last surveyed the islet 
in 1987, and it was known to be 
around 4y2 feet above sea level. 

Now it can’t be seen from land 
at all. 

“There is a possibility that the 
islet has been eroded by wind 
and snow and, as a result, disap¬ 
peared,” senior coast guard of¬ 
ficial Tomoo Fuji! told the Asahi 
Shimbun newspaper. 

A coast guard official also 
told Agence France-Presse that 
the disappearance “may affect 
Japan’s territorial waters a tiny 
bit ... if you conduct precision 
surveys.” 

Land disappearances are not 
unheard of A study published in 
Environmental Research Letters 
in 2016, for example, found that 
five reef islands in the Pacific 
Ocean’s Solomon Islands had dis¬ 
appeared between 1947 and 2014. 
That study determined that al¬ 
though sea-level rise has caused 
erosion in the central Pacific, 
research in the western Pacific 
found that “extreme events, sea¬ 
walls and inappropriate develop¬ 
ment” were likely responsible for 
the m^ority of shoreline changes 
in that region. 

For its part, Japan has taken 
measures to ensure it lays claim 
to certain islands to avoid fur¬ 
ther territorial disputes with its 
neighbors. 

In 2016, Japan announced it 
would spend $107 million to re¬ 
build the observatory tower on 
a Pacific island called Okinotor- 
ishima, which is about 1,000 miles 
south of the capital, Tokyo. 


The Washington Post 
TOKYO — A Japanese office 
worker was charged, butted and 
bitten by a wild boar while on his 
way to his local train station. 

Japanese media said the 48- 
year-old salaryman was walking 
to Imgjuku Station in the suburbs 
of the city of Fukuoka at 7 a.m. on 
Oct. 26 when the boar suddenly 
charged him from an alley. 

The incident was caught on a 
video that has since gone viral. 
The video, posted on Twitter by 
@Koki 915 N, has been viewed 
more than 3 million times. 

Local media said the train sta¬ 
tion is around half a mile from 
the mountains, and the boar is be¬ 
lieved to have wandered into town 
from the foothills. After running 
into a dead-end between a phar¬ 


macy and a chain-link fence, the 
animal made a dash for freedom, 
upending the commuter, before 
biting him, goring him with its 
tusks and even going after his 
briefcase. 

Two passing cars honked their 
horns in hopes of frightening the 
animal away. 

The man was taken to hospital 
where he was treated for wounds 
on both legs, including a gash on 
his left thigh that needed eight 
stitches and one on his right knee 
that needed five stitches, the daily 
Mainichi Shimbun reported. 

The boar was spotted later that 
day near the coast and killed by 
members of a local hunting club. 

Only days after that attack, a 
man on a motorbike collided with 
a boar at night, breaking bones in 
four fingers 


The Washington Post 
An Australian man was sen¬ 
tenced to 10 years in prison Fri¬ 
day after a judge ruled that he’d 
helped his wife commit suicide in 
2014 to reap more than $1 million 
in life insurance — a conviction 
that is believed to be the first of 
its kind in the country. 

Prosecutors said Graham Rob¬ 
ert Morant, 69, of Queensland, 
persuaded his wife, Jennifer Mo¬ 
rant, 56, to kill herself in her car 
on Nov. 30, 2014. 

He reportedly drove her to a 
hardware store to buy the supplies 
she needed to do so, according to 
the Australian Broadcasting Co. 

According to the report, Jen¬ 
nifer Morant suffered from 
chronic pain, anxiety and depres¬ 
sion at the time of her death. She 
had three life insurance policies 


worth $1.4 million in Australian 
dollars, of which Graham Morant 
was the sole beneficiary. 

She was discovered with a note 
that said “please don’t resuscitate 
me.” 

Last month, a jury found Mo¬ 
rant guilty of counseling and aid¬ 
ing suicide. 

The former charge carries 
a maximum 10-year sentence, 
which Morant will serve concur¬ 
rently with the six-year sentence 
of aiding suicide, according to the 
BBC. 

“You took advantage of her vul¬ 
nerability as a sick and depressed 
woman,” Judge Peter Davis said 
during the sentencing. “You 
counseled your wife to kill herself 
because you wanted to get your 
hands on the $1.4 million.” 
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Smartphone industry looks to flexible screens 


By Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — For the 
past few years, the smartphone 
industry has been searching for a 
breakthrough to revive a market 
mired in an innovation lull and a 
sales slump. A potential catalyst is 
on the horizon in the form of flex¬ 
ible screens that can be folded in 
half without breaking. 

Samsung and several rivals are 
preparing to roll out such screens 
to make devices more versatile for 
work and pleasure. The foldable 
screens could increase display 
space to the size of a mini-tablet 
but fold like a wallet so they re¬ 
vert to the size of regular phones. 
But there are questions about 
price and durability. 

If the new phones fulfill their 
makers’ ambitions, they will be¬ 
come a leap ahead for an indus¬ 
try whose origins can be traced 
to the old flip phones that con¬ 
sumers once embraced as cool 
and convenient. Foldable-screen 
phones, though, won’t need hing¬ 
es because they have continuous 
displays that can bend. 

In an indication of how diffi¬ 
cult it is to make a flexible screen 
that’s also durable, Samsung 
first announced plans to build a 
folding-screen phone five years 
ago. It wasn’t until Wednesday, 


though, that Samsung finally pro¬ 
vided a glimpse at what it’s been 
working on. 

“We have been living in a 
world where the size of a screen 
could only be as large as the de¬ 
vice itself,” said Justin Denison, 
Samsung’s senior vice president 
of mobile product marketing. 
“We have just entered a new 
dimension.” 

Except for a fleeting look at a 


A FlexPai 
smartphone with 
a flexible screen 
is displayed in 
San Francisco on 
Monday. Royole 
Corp. recently 
unveiled what it 
is billing to be 
the world’s first 
smartphone with 
a flexible screen 
so the device can 
be folded like 
a billfold. The 
phone will go on 
sale next month 
in China only, but 
Royole hopes to 
release it in the 
U.S. next year. 

Michael Liedtke/AP 


device he held in a hand, Denison 
provided scant information about 
the phone. Samsung says it will 
be ready to hit the market at some 
point next year. 

Smartphone makers are look¬ 
ing for something to excite con¬ 
sumers as they replace phones 
less often because new models 
are pricey and aren’t that much 
different from their predecessors 
beyond slightly better cameras 



EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$3,019 $3,412 

-5.8 cents -5.0 cents 
$3,622 
-2.9 cents 


$3,655 $3,604 

-4.8 cents -1.7 cents 

-4.8 cents -3.1 cents 


Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 



$3,191 
-2.3 cents 


$3,589 $3,538 

-4.8 cents -1.7 cents 
$3,576 
-4.8 cents 
$3,479 $3.39 

+0.2 cents +6.6 cents 
$3,472 $3,421* 

-4.8 cents -1.7 cents 



Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Nov. 10 -16 


and batteries. 

That’s the main reason world¬ 
wide smartphone sales have fall¬ 
en from the previous year for four 
consecutive quarters, according 
to IDC. Add it all up, and smart¬ 
phone sales declined by 4 per¬ 
cent during 12 months ending in 
September. Samsung, the world’s 
leading seller of smartphones, 
suffered a 7 percent decline in 
shipments during that period, 
based on IDC’s calculations. 

But it’s not clear whether flexi¬ 
ble-screen phones will have mass 
appeal, especially when the bendy 
devices are expected to cost more 
than $1,000. 

Royole Corp., a small Silicon 
Valley company, is hoping to sell 
early versions of its FlexPai fold¬ 
able-screen phone for $1,300 to 
$1,500 once it comes to the U.S. 
— something that won’t happen 
until next year at the earliest. For 
now, it will be available in China 
starting next month, at a price 
equivalent to about $1,300. 

While the idea of a device being 
able to bend into different shapes 
may sound good, IDC analyst 
Ramon Llamas is skeptical about 
how practical and durable they 
will be. One of the biggest ques¬ 
tions is whether the quality of the 
screens will degrade as they get 
repeatedly folded. 

“Are people really going to want 


MARKET WATCH 


Nov. 7, 2018 

Dow Jones 545.29 

industrials 26,180.30 

Nasdaq 194.79 

composite 7 , 570.75 

Standard & 58.44 

Poor’s 500 2,813.89 

Russell 26.06 


to watch a Netflix show on these 
devices if there is a crease down 
the middle of it?” Llamas said. 

Royole said its FlexPai can be 
bent more than 200,000 times 
without deteriorating. 

Other foldable-screen phones 
running Google’s Android soft¬ 
ware are expected to be available, 
too. Huawei confirmed last month 
that it is working on a phone with 
a flexible screen. LG Electronics 
is widely expected to unveil one at 
the CES gadget show in Las Vegas 
in January. LG didn’t respond to a 
request for comment. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Nov. 9).$1.1734 

Dollar buys (Nov. 9).€0.8522 

British pound (Nov. 9).$1.35 

Japanese yen (Nov. 9).110.00 

South Korean won (Nov. 9).1,090.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

Britain (Pound).1.3103 

Canada (Dollar).1.3098 

China (Yuan) 6 9329 

Denmark (Krone).6.5235 

Egypt (Pound).17.9096 

Euro .1.1435/0.8745 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8266 

Hungary (Forint).280.86 

Israel (Shekel) .3.6653 

Japan (Yen) 113 66 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3037 

Norway (Krone).8.3305 

Philippines (Peso).52.83 

Poland (Zloty) 3 75 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7525 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3711 

South Korea (Won).1,117.21 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0026 

Thailand (Baht).32.92 

Turkey (Lira).5.4506 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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The weather is provided by the 
American Forces Network Weather Center, 
2nd Weather Squadron at Offutt Air Force Base, Neb. 
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GADGET WATCH 

Smart cameras easy to use, loaded with features 



Chris Monroe, CNET/TNS 

DreamScreen’s lights are worth a look if you like the novelty factor (and 
especially if you’re a console gamer), but keep your expectations low. 

These smart lights will 
cover walls with color 

CNET.com 

C olor-changing smart bulbs are certainly nothing new, 

but now, a new generation of smart lighting products are 
ditching the bulb altogether. Some are directional fixtures 
that simply cast color across your walls. Others seek to 
serve as functional smart home art pieces in and of themselves. 

If you’re considering adding a wash of color to your walls, or just 
itching to geek up your smart home aesthetic, these four color¬ 
changing accent lights will do the trick. 


Nanoleaf Aurora 

CNET rating: 4.0 stars out of 5 
(Excellent) 

The good: Nanoleaf’s triangular 
light panels are bright, colorful, 
easy to assemble and downright 
cool to look at. The app makes 
it easy to create your own ani¬ 
mated scenes, and you can control 
everything using spoken Siri com¬ 
mands, too. 

The bad: Decorative, wall- 
mounted panels aren’t nearly 
as practical as smart bulbs are, 
and they won’t fit in with every 
aesthetic. Also, the lack of a music 
sync feature is a missed opportu¬ 
nity. 

The cost: $276.50 

The bottom line: These unique, 
color-changing smart panels are 
delightful to look at and easy to 
use, especially if you’re an iOS 
user. 

Lifx Z Multi-Color LED 
Wi-Fi Light Strip 

CNET rating: 3.5 stars out of 5 
(Very good) 

The good: The Lifx Z light 
strips don’t need a bridge or a hub 
plugged into your router, and they 
let you “paint” multiple colors onto 
the strips — two distinct advan¬ 
tages over Philips Hue. They also 
work with IFTTT, Nest, SmartTh- 
ings and Amazon’s Alexa. 

The bad: Controls for that color¬ 
painting feature are pretty im¬ 
precise, and you can’t save any of 
your custom patterns to use later. 
There’s also no way to animate 
your light patterns — and no Apple 
HomeKit compatibility, either. 

The cost: $89.99 

The bottom line: Like most 
color-changing lights, these strips 
are a fun, expensive smart-home 
novelty. 


DreamScreen 4K 

CNET rating: 3.5 stars out of 5 
(Very good) 

The good: DreamScreen works 
as promised, delivering real-time, 
multicolor effects to the wall 
behind your TV. The HDMI pass¬ 
through box that powers it means 
you can use the lights with almost 
any streamer, cable box or gaming 
console, and with virtually no lag. 

The bad: The colors in video 
sync mode were too muted, es¬ 
pecially warm tones like red and 
yellow. The adhesive that holds 
the lights in place behind your TV 
didn’t work for us, forcing us to 
tape the lights up ourselves. 

The cost: $249.99 

The bottom line: Dream¬ 
Screen’s lights are worth a look if 
you like the novelty factor (and es¬ 
pecially if you’re a console gamer), 
but keep your expectations toned 
down. 

Sylvania Smart Plus 
Bluetooth Flex Strip 

CNET rating: 3.0 stars out of 5 
(Good) 

The good: The HomeKit-com- 
patible version of Sylvania’s color¬ 
changing light strip works with 
Siri and it costs less than strips 
from Lifx and Philips Hue. Setup 
is a cinch. 

The bad: Sylvania’s strips don’t 
offer any unique features beyond 
their HomeKit compatibility, 
and the Bluetooth performance 
seemed laggier than smart lights 
that use Wi-Fi or Zigbee. 

The cost: $38.99 

The bottom line: These lights 
are a decent value pick for Home¬ 
Kit households, but we prefer the 
features and performance of the 
competition. 




The voice-activated coach is in your ears to 
help you improve efficiency on the go, and to 
prevent injuries. 

Powered by Befiex Biomech Engine technol¬ 
ogy, it uses biomechanical data from critical 
aspects of your run. Built-in sensors track the 
statistics to guide the coach. Data are recorded 
and displayed on the Soul Fit app. This includes 
speed, distance, steps width and length, head tilt 
angle, balance and many other measurements. 

The attractive, sporty design includes an LED 
light and a refiective cable to add a nice safety 
feature for night runners. Multiple sets of ear 
tips are included to ensure a snug fit with the 
ergonomic earphones. 

You’ll get about 11 hours of playtime before a 
two-hour USB charge is needed. They are IPX5 
water-resistant for protection from sweat, and 
an in-line controller lets you adjust the volume 
and music tracks. A built-in mic is there for 
handsfree calls. 

Bluetooth 4.1 makes a solid connection to 
your smartphone, which you’ll obviously have to 
carry. 

Back to the sound. It was crystal clear at all 
levels with my eclectic playlist. Over the years 
I’ve tested many Soul headphones and 

they rock and roll in your ears, ex¬ 
cept when the coach is talking. 
Online: SoulElectronics. 
com; $149.99, available in 
passion red or power gray 


The Cori HD smart 
home security camera 
is an affordable do-it- 
yourself system that 
you can have up and 
running in just a few 
minutes. 

Momentum/TNS 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


M omentum’s Cori HD smart home 
security camera is an affordable 
do-it-yourself system that you 
can have up and running in just 
a few minutes. 

Each camera can be connected to a cloud 
service to save your recordings (a monthly fee 
is required for each camera), or you can avoid 
the charges by using your own SD memory card 
(up to 128GB), which inserts directly into each 
camera. 

I used the quick start guide for setup, which 
was really easy. After creating an account in the 
accompanying Momentum mobile app, the app 
walks you through a few steps, including pairing 
and naming the camera. 

Once everything is connected, the app’s user- 
friendly dashboard lets you view the cameras, 
record and create rules for your system. The 
rules include what you want to be recorded and 
when, along with notifications. 

Each camera has a 110-degree viewing angle, 
records with a 720p HD resolution and sends 
alerts for sound and motion detection. The audio 
is two-way through the app to the camera, which 
has a speaker and microphone. 

The Cori has a built-in infrared LED, en¬ 
abling it to capture clear color video recording 
during the day and black and white at night. 

I used the microSD slots for storage, but if 
you want online storage, you have choices of 
monthly plans for accessing a week or a month’s 
worth of recordings. The plans are also priced 
per camera. You do get a 30-day free trial with 
24/7 live stream to start. 

Each camera has a base for sitting on a fiat 
surface and allows the camera to turn and tilt 
to get the angle you want. A wall mounting kit 
is included along with a microUSB cable and 
power adapter for each camera. 

Online: momentumcam.com; $59.99 for a pair 
of cameras 


The first and probably the most important 
feature of the Soul Run Free Pro Bio voice 
coaching wireless running earphones is their 
impressive sound. 

And the features don’t end there. Believe it 
or not, they include a fitness coach, giving you 
workout tips in your ears. 

Soul touts the headphones as the world’s first 
AI Earphones with GAIT Analysis technol¬ 
ogy to monitor your running form and 
provide real-time voice coaching. 


The Soul Run Free Pro Bio voice coaching 
wireless running earphones do, as the name 
suggests, offer real-time voice coaching. They 
also have impressive sound. 


ON THE COVER: 

“Red Dead Redemption 2,” courtesy of Rock Star Games 
The Pistol Annies, courtesy of Erika Goldring 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



A variety of new options in movie theaters offer escape 


1 


Some weekends, the new movie releases look like must- 
sees. Sometimes, not so much. This weekend promises 
a variety of escapist fare, as the three new flicks cover 
girl-powered action, action horror and an animated film 
with a familiar theme appropriate for all ages. 

Claire Foy successfully steps into the shoes of Lisbeth 


2 


3 


Salander in “The Girl in the Spider’s Web”; “Dr. Seuss’ 
The Grinch” is a merry, yet perhaps slightly early, way to 
get ready for the Santa (oh, and (ihristmas) season; and 
“Overlord” sounds like “Saving Private Ryan,” as seen 
through the lens of a B-movie splatterfest. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 



TV’s wildly popular 
‘Outlander’ returns 

Fan-favorite “Outlander” is back for a fourth 
season this weekend. The TV series, based 
on books by Diana Gabaldon, has time-trav¬ 
eling couple Claire (Caitriona Balfe) and Jamie 
(Sam Heughan) back together and in 18th- 
century North Carolina, working to build a life 
in the rough and dangerous “New World” of 
colonial America. (Interestingly, all the Ameri¬ 
can scenes were filmed in Scotland.) Unfor¬ 
tunately, Claire’s daughter, Brianna, remains 
in 1960s Boston. Hey, at least she’ll have 
penicillin. 

• Season 4 of “Outlander” premieres 
Sunday on AFN-Spectrum. 


Propaganda battles in 
Afghanistan explained 

History shows repeat¬ 
edly that Afghanistan is 
a tough place to win a 
war — or even fight one. 

There are many reasons 
for this, but cultural, 
language and religious 
differences are critical 
components. “Taliban 
Narratives” helps to ex¬ 
plain what the American 
approach to the propaganda wars has been 
over the years, and why it hasn’t worked. 

• Book review on Page 38. 


Kimmel convinces 
masses to deceive kids 

As Americans, there are certain rituals we 
look forward to all year. The Super Bowl (or 
at least the commercials). Fireworks at the 
Fourth of July. Late-night comedian Jimmy 
Kimmel’s video roundup of parents who told 
their kids that they ate all of their Halloween 
candy. Kimmel says he got 1,000 entries 
— that’s a lot of parents willing to lie to their 
kids in the name of a public prank! Among 
the reactions were a couple of the kids who 
have clearly been listening to past lectures. 
They told their parents they still loved them, 
but they were “very disappointed” in them. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/yakj3ecd. 


_ 

TALIBAN 

NARRATIVES 
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By Glenn Whipp 

Los Angeles Times 




CAS 


Star Is Born” is in. “First Man” could 
be in. “BlacKkKlansman” and “Black 
^ Panther” should be in. 

It’s early November, and in the next 
few weeks, the final group of aspiring Oscar contend¬ 
ers will arrive in theaters. Judging by recent history, 
that’s prime contention time. Last year, seven of the 
nine best picture nominees launched their domestic 
theatrical runs in November or December. 

Some of the following pictures have already earned 
plaudits and prizes at fall film festivals. Others haven’t 
been widely seen at all. 

Who’s up? Who’s down? Here’s the rundown of what’s 
to come, with the movies ranked based on their likeli¬ 
hood of securing a best picture nomination. 


‘Green Book^ (nov lei 

The story: Gregarious, resourceful hus¬ 
tler (Viggo Mortensen) is hired to drive a 
black classical pianist (Mahershala Ali) for 
a concert tour of the Deep South in 1962. An unlikely 
friendship develops. 

Working for it: “Green Book” unexpectedly eclipsed 
higher-profile movies to win the Toronto Film Festi¬ 
val’s People’s Choice Award, and early motion picture 
academy screenings have generated similar enthusi¬ 
asm. It has all the makings of a commercial power¬ 
house when it arrives in theaters for Thanksgiving. 

No amount of tryptophan will keep your in-laws from 
crying when the credits roll. 

Working against it: Some critics — and there will be 
outspoken ones — will find the film’s treatment of race 
simplistic. Being compared to “Driving Miss Daisy” isn’t 
as bad as likening your movie to “Crash,” but it’s close. 

Photo courtesy of DreamWorks Pictures 



‘The Favourite’ (nov. 23 ) 

The story: A lady (Rachel Weisz) and a 
I servant (Emma Stone) jockey for the favor 
of Queen Anne (Olivia Colman) in early 18th 
century England. 

Working for it: Directed by Yorgos Lanthimos (“The 
Lobster,” “The Killing of a Sacred Deer,” “Dogtooth”), 
“The Favourite” subverts the historical costume 
drama at every step, brandishing a stinging wit and 
joyful decadence. Backstabbing has never been more 
fun to watch. 

Working against it: It’s Lanthimos’ most accessible 
film, but that doesn’t mean everyone will be into his 
idiosyncratic fiourishes. Anyone who found “Downton 
Abbey” to be occasionally a bit on the naughty side will 
be poleaxed by this. 


I ‘Roma’ (Dec. 14) 

The story: A quiet young woman (Yalitza Aparicio) becomes pregnant 
I while caring for a wealthy family in a changing Mexico City during the 
early 1970s. 

Working for it: Alfonso Cuaron’s (“Gravity,” “Children of Men”) achingly beauti¬ 
ful tribute to the women who cared for him in his youth fioored festival audiences 
in Venice, Telluride, Toronto and London. Once they begin handing out prizes, look 
for critics groups to coalesce around Cuaron’s movie. They might even create new 
awards just to find more ways to celebrate it. 

Working against it: It’s a foreign language (Spanish and Mixtec) movie shot (by 
Cuaron) in (shimmering!) black and white and released by Netfiix. And because it’s 
Netfiix, we have no idea how many people will be watching it in a theater (absolutely 
essential for this film) as opposed to viewing “Roma’s” opening four-minute shot 
of soapy mop water undulating across a stone driveway on their laptops and then 
switching over to “Queer Eye.” 






VH ‘If Beale Street 

Could Talk’ (Dec. 7) 

The story: Childhood 
friends Tish (KiKi Layne) 
and Fonny (Stephan James) become 
lovers, but their bond is tested when 
Fonny is falsely accused of rape. 

Working for it: Barry Jenkins’ 
follow-up to the Oscar-winning best 
picture “Moonlight” earned raves at 
its Toronto premiere for its sensitive 
and potent adaptation of James Bald¬ 
win’s novel (and was the runner-up, 
along with “Roma,” to “Green Book” 
for Toronto’s People’s Choice prize). 

In its depiction of black love — 
between a man and a woman, 
between friends, between family, between community members — “Beale Street” feels as 
necessary as its predecessor. 

Working against it: After “Moonhght,” expectations could burden this movie, which 
gorgeously unfolds in a nonhnear approach that could prove off-putting to older academy 
members averse to fiashbacks of the nonacid variety. 

Photo courtesy of Annapurna Pictures 


5 ‘Widows’ (Nov. 16 ) 

The story: Women, led 
by Viola Davis, carry out a 
robbery that their husbands 
planned but never completed. (The film’s 
title betrays the reason why.) 

Working for it: Steve Mc(jueen’s first 
film since “12 Years a Slave” is easily 
his most commercial effort. But it’s no 
mere heist movie. “Widows” takes on 
toxic men, a broken political system, the 
widening chasm between the privileged 
and the poor and a world in which any¬ 
thing — and anyone — can be bought and 
sold. All these elements are baked into 
a crowd-pleasing thriller that has been 
producing gasps and cheers at academy 
and guild screenings in recent weeks. 

Working against it: Could disappoint 
those itching for a pure heist movie. And 
its genre trappings could dissuade some 
from voting for it. 

Photo courtesy of 20th Century Fox 


I ‘Vice’ (Dec. 25) 

The story: Dick Cheney be- 

_ comes the most powerful vice 

president in U.S. history, promis¬ 
ing to handle the “more mundane jobs” of 
George W. Bush’s presidency — i.e., “over¬ 
seeing bureaucracy, military, energy and 
foreign policy.” 

Working for it: Writer-director Adam 
McKay won an Oscar two years ago for “The 
Big Short,” his scathing, freewheeling indict¬ 
ment of Wall Street and regulatory irre¬ 
sponsibility. The idea of McKay training his 
moral outrage toward Cheney and Bush will 
have many in Hollywood sharpening their 
pitchforks with glee. 

Working against it: For some, a tax audit 
notice would be preferable to a movie cen¬ 
tered on politics, much less Cheney. Also: 

Its late arrival — the movie won’t begin 
screening until mid-November — will have it 
scrambling for traction with voters. In other 
words, it’d better deliver. 


‘Mary Queen of Scots’ (Dec. ?) 

The story: Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, and her cousin. Queen Elizabeth I, 
I vie for the English throne. 

Working for it: Two Oscar-nominated actresses — Saoirse Ronan in the title 
role and Margot Robbie playing Elizabeth — plus a nuanced exploration of what it means 
to be a woman in power. 

Working against it: It’s more conventional than “The Favourite” and might suffer by 
comparison when critics’ groups gravitate toward Lanthimos’ film. 


‘On the Basis of Sex’ (Dec 25 ) 

The story: Biopic of Supreme Court 
I Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg (played 
by Felicity Jones) centers on a land¬ 
mark case focused on gender discrimination. 

Working for it: The commercial success 
of the extraordinary Ginsburg documentary 
“RBG” shows there’s an appetite for this kind 
of film. 

Working against it: “RBG” might have satis¬ 
fied that appetite, making this movie redundant. 

Photo courtesy of Focus Features 
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Crime thriller 
gets tangled! 

in tropes" 


Sony Pictures/AP 

“The Girl in the Spider's Web” follows the adventures of an avenging computer hacker (Claire R>y). 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

W hat can’t Claire Foy do? She’s the 

Queen of England (on Netflix’s “The 
Crown”), Mrs. Neil Armstrong (in 
“First Man”) and for her next trick, 
she’s slipped into the cyber-goth trappings and 
jet-black bowl cut of the girl with the dragon tat¬ 
too, Lisbeth Salander, in “The Girl in the Spider’s 
Web: A New Dragon Tattoo Story.” 

Her Lisbeth doesn’t have the fierce fragility of 
Rooney Mara in David Fincher’s “The Girl with 
the Dragon Tattoo,” or the Nordic fiintiness of 
Noomi Rapace, who played the character in the 
Swedish film trilogy. Foy’s Lisbeth is passionate 
and compassionate, despite her severe styling 
and frosty demeanor. Early on, her famed dragon 
tattoo is sliced open in an attack, and for the 
rest of the film, despite super glue and staples, it 
seeps blood. It’s the perfect encapsulation of this 
Lisbeth Salander, a bleeding heart whose wounds 
have never closed. 

“The Girl in the Spider’s Web” is the fourth 
book in the Millennium series, and the first not 
written by Stieg Larsson, who died in 2004. David 
Lagercrantz wrote the new installment, which 
has been adapted by director and co-writer Fede 
Alvarez, Steven Knight and Jay Basu. Alvarez 
made a splash a couple of years ago with his high- 
concept horror flick “Don’t Breathe,” wherein a 
blind man stalks a trio of teens who broke into his 
house. Those self-imposed limitations served his 
cinematic storytelling well, and with all restric¬ 
tions lifted in “The Girl in the Spider’s Web,” 
chaos reigns, though it’s not all that compelling. 

The plot is a classic “thingam^ig” story, which 
bedevils the “Bond” franchise, the “Mission: Im¬ 


possible” films and most superhero movies, so it’s 
somewhat appropriate a soft reboot/sequel to a film 
about a distinctive crusader would fall prey to this 
scenario. Lisbeth has to keep a (insert world-end¬ 
ing device here) out of the hands of (insert nefari¬ 
ous criminal organization here). It’s a tale as old 
as cinematic time, edged-up with facial piercings, 
unfortunate bangs and hght lesbian action. 

The twist is the nefarious criminal organiza¬ 
tion has a deeply personal connection to Lisbeth’s 
past, and her quest rips open deep, old emotional 
wounds. Lisbeth’s status as a survivor of sexual as¬ 
sault has always been a huge part of her story, and 
in “Spider’s Web,” that is brought to the forefront, 
asserting that rape is what makes women bitter and 
violent. The film wants to deal with old trauma and 
the consequences of not facing that, but the way it’s 
deployed here is reductive, particularly with regard 
to Lisbeth and her sister, Camilla (Sylvia Hoeks), 
who is only defined by her past pain. 

But for all of the film’s shortcomings, which 
include an overly complicated, uninteresting 
plot, baffling fight scenes shot from completely 
insane angles and, most egregiously, the complete 
waste of Vicky Krieps and Claes Bang, Foy is 
truly doing the work. She is both meticulous and 
earnest as Lisbeth, giving the character a big, 
beating heart underneath her black hood and 
creative eye makeup. 

Lisbeth loves women, reveres womanhood and 
tortures men who hurt women. She’s the kind 
of hero we need right now, and her return to the 
screen is welcome. It’s a shame this story sends 
her skittering off chasing encrypted laptops and 
not true bad guys. Maybe next time. 

“The Girl in the Spider’s Web” is rated R for violence, lan¬ 
guage and some sexual content/nudity. Running time: 117 
minutes. 



^Overlord’ 

U.S. paratroopers landing in 
France in advance of D-Day 
face an unexpected enemy 
in “Overlord,” starring Jovan 
Adepo, right, Mathilde 
Ollivier, left, and Wyatt 
Russell, not pictured. A 
review of the action-horror 
mashup was not available at 
press time. The film is rated 
R for strong bloody violence, 
disturbing images, language 
and brief sexual content. 
Running time: 108 minutes. 

Paramount Pictures 



Universal Pictures/AP 

Benedict Cumberbatch voices the green meanie who threatens 
Christmas in Who-ville in “Dr. Seuss' The Grinch.” Voices by Angela 
Lansbury, Rashida Jones, Kenan Thompson and Pharrell Williams. 


‘The Grinch’ works when 
it sticks to original story 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

W e all feel a little 

grinchy sometimes. 
When holiday cheer 
becomes particu¬ 
larly oppressive, when we feel 
lonely in a crowd, when we would 
rather rain on someone’s parade 
than admit defeat. Dr. Seuss 
gave us a way to describe that 
feeling with his classic holiday 
children’s book “How the Grinch 
Stole Christmas.” The universal¬ 
ity of the emotion is why the tale 
endures, and why we’re now on 
our third film adaptation of the 
story. Benedict Cumberbatch 
steps into the role as the Grinch 
in “Dr. Seuss’ The Grinch,” but 
fortunately for him, there’s no 
prosthetic makeup involved 
— this is all computer animation. 

The new animated version 
brings us closer to the 1966 TV 
movie starring Boris Karloff 
The film, written by Michael 
LeSieur and Tommy Swerdlow, 
directed by Yarrow Cheney and 
Scott Mosier, is faithful to the 
book, particularly in the visual 
style. The animation, by Illumi¬ 
nation Entertainment, is stun¬ 
ning, detailed down to the fleece 
on a jacket, the fur on the Grinch 
and the snow in the village of 
Whoville. 

The story about the Grinch 
stealing Christmas and his heart 
growing three sizes is padded 
out with a bit more backstory 
for Miss Cindy Lou Who (Cam¬ 
eron Seely). Cindy Lou has a 
Christmas wish she badly needs 
to speak about with Santa. She’s 
hoping her frazzled single mom, 
Donna (Rashida Jones), catches 
a break, as she works all night as 
a nurse and spends all day taking 
care of Cindy and her twin baby 
brothers. Here’s a tip, Cindy: 

The real S-word that could solve 
these problems isn’t Santa, it’s 
socialism. 


So while “The Grinch” brushes 
up against the crushing horrors 
of late capitalism in terms both 
the conspicuous consumption of 
Christmas gifting and the real¬ 
ity that is providing for a family 
and securing childcare, the film 
doesn’t get too deep. Who would 
expect it to? This is an adapta¬ 
tion of a children’s book that’s 
about finding the true spirit of 
Christmas in community and 
connection, about learning to let 
go of old hurts and old ways and 
reaching out to neighbors. It’s 
about love and kindness prevail¬ 
ing over everything else. It’s just 
odd this would be the backstory 
the writers chose for Cindy 
Lou’s mother. However, it is re- 
latable for American audiences. 

The Grinch’s issue is that 
he’s felt rejected by the Whos 
since he was an orphan, and 
Christmas is his trigger. You 
know the old tale — he enlists 
his loyal dog. Max, to steal all 
the Christmas gifts, and the film 
gets into the logistics. There 
are necessary additions to the 
story to be made, but anything 
that isn’t directly from Seuss’ 
book simply feels like under¬ 
written fluff Cumberbatch does 
elevate the material, but don’t 
expect to hear any of his dulcet 
English tones. He goes for a 
higher, more nasally American 
accent, but it’s a wonderful voice 
performance. Kenan Thompson 
is also a standout as Christmas- 
obsessed Bricklebaum. 

“The Grinch” is beautiful to 
look at, and diverting enough. 

The material written to All out 
the story is entertaining, but it 
doesn’t resonate. You can’t top 
what Seuss wrote, especially the 
poignancy of the Grinch realizing 
Christmas can’t be stolen, be¬ 
cause it isn’t a thing. It’s an idea, 
a spirit, a song. That’s always 
going to be a good reminder for 
us every holiday season. 

“Dr. Seuss’ The Grinch” is rated PG 
for brief rude humor. Running time: 

90 minutes. 
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WILD FUN 



Set in 1899, “Red Dead Redemption 2” follows the story of outlaw 
Arthur Motion, a member of the Van der Linde gang, and also details 
the time of a young John Marson in the same gang. The Western-themed 
action-adventure title is available on Xbox One and PlayStation 4. 

Photos courtesy of Rockstar Games 


Things get dark and dirty in solid open-worlder ‘Red Dead Redemption 2’ 


By Ebenezer Samuel 
New York Daily News 

T his is what it’s like to play “Red Dead Re¬ 
demption 2”: You’re living the life of an out¬ 
law in the Wild West. You’re Arthur Morgan 
of the Van der Linde gang, and you and the 
crew are on the run. 

That means a battle for survival throughout five 
fictional states in Rockstar Games’ masterpiece, 
but it means more than that, too. It means main¬ 
taining guns, eating, and feeding your horse, and 
it means hours and hours on horseback, travers¬ 
ing one of the most detailed depictions of the 

Wild West that you’ve ever 
seen. This is life in “Red 
Dead Redemption 2,” and 
if you’re not careful, you’ll 
burn hours upon hours 
of your real life in New 
Hanover. 

Rockstar’s latest is its 
greatest and most realistic 
open-worlder yet, a game 
that packs more detailed 
1 systems into it than any 
similar title that’s come 

before. Here, open-world storytelling reaches new 
heights, crafting a smart narrative onto a game that lets 
you do whatever you want to do. And here, you’ll man¬ 
age more systems than you ever have, yet never feel as 
if you’re playing something contrived. Slight missteps 
(a less-than-friendly checkpointing system and some 
backwards control decisions) exist, but you’ll still have 
loads of fun. 

As long as you can make peace with “Red Dead’s” 
somewhat slow start, you’ll be treated to a delightful 
Wild West sandbox. Rockstar’s crafted a stunning game 
world, full of rolling hills and forestry and just enough 
pathways for horseback riding to be smooth. All of this 
sprawls across the game’s fictional world, with western 
towns and railroads and other happenings spread out 
here and there. It’s a splendid landscape to explore, and 
it’s meant to be explored by horseback, the sound of 
your horse’s gallop in the background. 

You’re free to explore this world after a few slow- 
moving hours. “Red Dead Redemption 2” is a massive 


game but one with very deliberate pacing, which can 
be a little frustrating at first. Your early story missions 
involve scripted horseback rides with plenty of con¬ 
versation, and those horseback rides can’t be sped up. 
The game teaches you basic mechanics (hunting and 
collecting pelts, gunplay strategies, and that horseback 
riding) this way, so it all has a purpose. But it can be a 
little sluggish at the start. 




But once the Van der Linde gang finds a semi-settled 
area, things perk up quickly, and new ideas come fast 
and furious. You control every part of Arthur’s life, 
from the mundane to the interesting, from shaving and 
eating and showering to the more expected parts of the 
Wild West lifestyle, all that gunplay and outlaw stuff 
that you’d expect. 

Rockstar demands much of the gamer, sometimes to 
your annoyance. You’ll do httle things that could have 
easily been cutscenes, hke pick up a broken wagon wheel 
and roll it back into place, or set a fine for an explosive. 

But this all serves to invest you more in other parts 
of the game: You’re living the little things of the outlaw 
lifestyle, not just shooting and killing. Rockstar builds 
in systems for everything: You bond with your horse, 
have to eat (but carefully, lest you gain too much 
weight), and have to purchase supplies. Walking into 
stores to buy food and wares is a special joy too, be¬ 
cause it’s here that you see how much detail Rockstar’s 


packed into the experience. You open a catalog (instead 
of looking at some basic menu) to see what a store has, 
or walk right up to a shelf with food and point your icon 
at something to buy it. 

Window-dressing like this is critical, because while 
you make a great many little decisions (take a shower 
today or keep stinking up the joint? Sell that deer or 
take it back to camp for food?), you never make any 
truly big ones. “Fallout” this is not; “Red Dead’s” 
main narrative leaves little room for player 
agency. The game has a story to tell, and you’re a 
player in it, not the driving force behind it. Know 
that going in, so you can truly appreciate the “Red 
Dead” experience. 

You’re taking instructions from Dutch, the lead¬ 
er of the gang, too, in a narrative that’s really ter¬ 
rific. The slow-moving early portions of the game 
invest you in the story, and that really holds your 
attention. This is an open-world game, and you can 
do plenty on your own, but you’ll be so interested 
in the tale that you’ll chase the story missions. 

There’s plenty of intrigue here, and slight bits 
of social commentary, enough to make you think 
without being heavy-handed. The story touches on 
the treatment of Native Americans and minorities 
and women, but it never gets preachy, and these 
ideas never overpower the core story, which bleeds 
right into the original “Red Dead Redemption.” 

“Red Dead Redemption 2’s” missteps are few. The 
autosaving system is a little bit cruel, leading you to 
replay failed missions not from a pivotal point, but often 
from the very beginning of the mission or the section; 
the game should have taken cues from Ubisoft’s “Far 
Cry” and implemented far more friendly checkpoint 
saves. And while horseback riding in this game is 
largely fantastic, it’s odd to spend so much time tapping 
a button just to create your horse’s pace. This is intui¬ 
tive — but it feels unnecessary at times, too. 

The entire “Red Dead” experience, though, feels 
fantastic overall. There are few truly exciting doses of 
the Wild West in entertainment these days — and still 
fewer in video games. 

Good thing this visit to the Wild West can go on for 
hours upon hours upon hours. 

Platforms: Xbox One, PlayStation 4 

Online: rockstargames.com/reddeadredemption2 
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FUCHTS OF FANCY 

Relive a century of military aviation at IWM Duxford 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

I n my first visit to the Imperial War 
Museum Duxford, I learned about the 
influence of military aviation on the 
nature of war and people’s lives over the 
past 100 years. 

I also walked about 3 miles while explor¬ 
ing seven hangars, two of them packed floor 
to ceiling with aircraft ranging from World 
War I biplanes to Gulf War jets. 

The aerodrome at Duxford was built dur¬ 
ing WWI and used as a training station for 
the Royal Air Force. It played an important 
role during the Battle of Britain and was 
home to the American 78th Fighter Group in 
World War II. 

Now the site houses the largest aviation 
museum in Europe with exhibitions with 
more than 200 aircraft, military vehicles, ar¬ 
tillery, aircrew rescue boats and even a small 
German submarine captured during WWII. 

Seeing and smelling the equipment up 
close was amazing. The personal stories told 
inside the American Air Museum impacted 
me the most. 


Dramatic displays with personal items and 
recorded testimonies shared the experiences 
of 85 people whose lives were shaped by 
military conflict. 

Instead of just staring at the static display 
of a U-2 spy plane, I learned about how CIA 
pilot Francis Gary Powers was shot down 
while flying a reconnaissance mission in 
Soviet airspace in 1960, the subsequent trial, 
prisoner exchange and the mistrust he expe¬ 
rienced after returning home. 

I learned about CNN cameraman Dave 
Rust’s embedded life covering various con¬ 
flicts in the past 30 years, and how President 
George H.W. Bush felt about sending troops 
away from their families during the Gulf War. 

The aircraft on display became an after¬ 
thought as I moved from one story to the 
next until it was suddenly closing time at the 
museum. 

If you plan a trip, keep in mind that the 
museum is extremely large. So just make 
sure to wear comfy shoes, and bring an 
umbrella. 


howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_stripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Duxford, Cambridge CB22 4QR, U.K. 

From RAF Mildenhall, take the AllOl, College Heath Rd and Bury Rd/AllOl to All, 
continue onto the All, exit onto the Newmarket Bypass/A14, and then follow the A505 to 
Cambridgeshire. Follow signs for Duxford. The museum entrance is on the left. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily 

COSTS 

Adults are 17.50 pounds ($22.30) online, 19 onsite; 8.55 per child online, 9.50 onsite 

FOOD 

Deli sandwiches are available at the Armoury Cafe; American-style cuisine is at the 
Workshop Restaurant; and baked goods are at the American Air Museum Cafe. 

INFORMATION 

Online: iwm.org.uk/visits/iwm-duxford 

— William Howard 


The Westland WS-61 Sea King was primarily designed 
for performing anti-submarine warfare missions. 
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Roaming the homes of Europe's top artists 



Courtesy of Rick Steves 


Composer Edvard Grieg retreated daily to this picturesque Norwegian studio. 


A s a traveler, I find myself visiting 
the homes of lots of dead people. 
Some are over the top (Louis 
XIV’s Versailles near Paris); 
some are haunting (the Anne Frank 
House in Amsterdam); others inspire 
poetic reflection (William Wordsworth’s 
Dove Cottage in England’s Lake District). 

Many of my favorites are the home 
studios of artists — painters, sculptors, 
writers, architects, composers. There’s 
something about these special places that 
conjures the strange magic of creative 
work. Luckily for travelers, many have 
become museums that welcome visitors. 

Perhaps the most high profile of 
Europe’s home studios is Claude Monet’s. 
The spiritual father of Impressionism, 
Monet spent 40 years cultivating his 
garden and his art at Giverny, 50 miles 
northwest of Paris. 

Monet’s actual sky-lighted studio is now 
a gift shop, but the artist’s real workspace 
was his five-acre garden. A master of 
color, Monet treated his garden like a 
canvas, choosing and planting his peonies, 
irises and lavender bushes for maximum 
effect. In turn, the flower beds inspired 
some of his most iconic artworks. He often 
painted en plein air — outside — some¬ 
times on a footbridge that overlooked a 
Japanese-style pond choked with his pre¬ 
cious water lilies. Strolling the pathways 
here is like witnessing an Impressionist 
painting come to life. 

The concept of the artist’s studio got its 
start in the Renaissance, when established 
masters maintained art workshops and 
taught apprentices. When Florence’s city 
fathers started building a new cathedral 
in the late 1200s, they founded the Opera 


del Duomo (Cathedral Workshop), where 
the sculptures for the church and its bell 
tower were crafted (opera is the Italian 
word for “work”). 

Renaissance greats, such as Brunelles¬ 
chi (who designed the cathedral’s dome) 
and the sculptor Donatello, put in time 
there. Remark¬ 
ably, the “opera” 
continues today 
within steps of the 
landmark cathe¬ 
dral, on the ap¬ 
propriately named 
Via dello Studio. 
Through the open 
doorway, you 
can see today’s 
masters sculpt¬ 
ing replacement 
statues and restoring old ones to keep the 
cathedral’s art in good repair. 

Over time, the typical studio became 
less a communal workshop and more a 
place of solo industry and reflection. Nor¬ 
way’s greatest composer, Edvard Grieg, 
maintained just such a retreat. He spent 
his last 22 summers, until 1907, at the 
Victorian-style home he called Troldhau- 
gen, just outside Bergen. Quiet, lush and 
secluded, the dreamy setting was ideal for 
soaking up inspirational fjord beauty. 

But the house was often bursting with 
family and friends. To counteract the 
constant hubbub, Grieg built a simple, 
one-room studio at the water’s edge, and 
every day he’d lock himself inside to be 
sure he’d get something done. The cabin 
had everything he needed, and no more: 
an upright piano, a desk overlooking the 
water and a couch for naps. 


Perhaps the most unusual home studio 
I’ve toured is Salvador Dali’s place near 
Cadaques, Spain (an easy day trip from 
Barcelona). As a kid, Dali spent summers 
in this sleepy port town, and the eccentric 
artist came back years later with his wife. 
Gala. They built a labyrinthine compound 
that overlooks the Mediterranean. 

Like Dali’s art, his home is offbeat, pro¬ 
vocative and fun. The eccentric ambience 
was perfect for a Surrealist hanging out 
with his creative playmate and muse. This 
place, and his partnership with Gala, be¬ 
came so important to Dali that when she 


died in 1982, he moved away and never 
returned (he died in 1989). 

Since then, everything in their home 
has been kept more or less as they left 
it, from mustachioed paintings to the 
couple’s phallic-shaped swimming pool. 

Whether you’re indulging in a fantasy in 
Dali-land or floating serenely above Mon¬ 
et’s water lilies, a trip to an artist’s home 
studio can be a memorable highlight. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Centennial Ceremonies 
mark end of WWI 

From 1914 through 1918, 

World War I engulfed much of 
Europe. As a result of new tech¬ 
nology and the horrors of trench 
warfare, the carnage and de¬ 
struction reached unprecedented 
levels, and by the time “the war 
to end all wars” between the 
Allies and the Central Powers 
had come to an end, the number 
of soldier and civilian lives lost 
exceeded 16 million, according 
to some of the more conservative 
estimates. 

On November 11,1918, the 
armistice ending war in West¬ 
ern Europe came into effect. To 
mark the 100th anniversary of 
the agreement to end hostilities 
signed between the Allies and 
Germany at Compiegne, France, 
commemorative activities are on 
the docket in several countries. 

The American Battle Monu¬ 
ments Commission is the branch 
of the federal government tasked 
with establishing and maintain¬ 
ing U.S. commemorative cem¬ 
eteries and memorials overseas. 
To pay tribute to America’s role 
in World War I and the 116,516 
citizens who lost their lives in it, 
ABMC sites will host a variety of 
centennial ceremonies. All of the 
below-listed are free to attend 
and open to the public. 

Belgium: 

Flanders Field American 
Cemetery, the resting place of 
368 of our military dead, hosts a 
ceremony on Nov. 11 at 11 a.m. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




England: 

Brookwood American Cem¬ 
etery hosts its commemorative 
ceremony on Nov. 11 at 2 p.m. 

France: 

Within the Meuse-Argonne 
American Cemetery and Memo¬ 
rial in France rest 14,246 of our 
military dead, making this the 
ABMC’s largest cemetery in 
Europe. Most of those buried 
here lost their lives during the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive of 
World War 1. A commemorative 
ceremony takes place on Nov. 11 
at 11 a.m. The memorial’s visitor 
center, reopened in 2016, houses 
exhibits made up of photographs. 
Aims and personal stories, af¬ 
fording visitors a personal look at 
the fallen along with an under¬ 
standing of the importance of the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. The 
cemetery is a three-hour drive 
from the KMC. 



Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes 


The Aisne-Marne American Cemetery and Memorial will be one of 
many sites in France and elsewhere in Europe to commemorate the 
end of World War I on Nov. 11. 


The Aisne-Marne American 
Cemetery and Memorial con¬ 
tains the graves of 2,289 war 
dead, most of who fought in and 
around Marne Valley in mid- 
1918. The centennial ceremony 
takes place on Nov. 11 at 9 a.m. 

The Suresnes American Cem¬ 
etery, just outside Paris, hosts a 
ceremony on Nov. 11 at 3 p.m. 

The Lafayette Escadrille 
Memorial Cemetery, which pays 
tribute to the birthplace of Amer¬ 
ican combat aviation and serves 
as a symbol of Franco-American 
comradeship during World War 
I, is the site of a ceremony on 
Nov. 11 at 9:30 a.m. 

The Oise-Aisne American 
Cemetery, the flnal resting place 
of 6,012 American war dead, 
hosts its ceremony on Nov. 11 at 
10:15 a.m. 

Centennial ceremonies will 
also take place at the Somme 
American Cemetery and the 
St. Miheil American Cemetery; 
other ABMC cemeteries in 
England, France and Italy host 
traditional Veteran’s Day memo¬ 
rial services on Nov. 11. 

Online: abmc.gov 

Events commemorating 
Armistice’s milestone date take 
place in Belgium and Great Brit¬ 
ain as well. 

Ypres (leper), Belgium, is 
the site of many special events 
organized by the Flemish Gov¬ 
ernment, the In Flanders Fields 
Museum, the Last Post Associa¬ 
tion and other city and municipal 
bodies. On Nov. 10, Remem¬ 
brance Walks take place from 


8 a.m., and the Passchendaele 
torchlight procession starts at 6 
p.m. Events on Nov. 11 include a 
Poppy Parade (10 a.m.). Remem¬ 
brance Ceremony at the Ypres 
Monument (10:30 a.m.) and a 
special edition of the Last Post 
Ceremony at the Menin Gate (11 
a.m.), along with church services 
and open-air concerts. 

Other memorials can be 
viewed in Ypres throughout the 
weekend. In the Astridpark, 
chairs from 130 countries, ac¬ 
companied by a lantern and a 
candle, symbolize the journeys 
of the fallen war victims and the 
emptiness they left with their 
loved ones. A waterfall made of 
poppies adorns the side of the St. 
Georges Memorial Church. The 


Royal British Legion sponsors 
the planting of thousands of ar- 
tiflcial red poppies on the grass 
held by the Menin Gate, creating 
a Field of Remembrance. Online: 
100yearsarmistice.be 

Armistice Day in London will 
be commemorated from 11 a.m. 
with a National Service of Re¬ 
membrance, the Royal British 
Legion’s Veteran Dispersal and 
March Past the Cenotaph, and 
“A Nation’s Thank You — The 
People’s Procession,” in which 
10,000 descendants of those who 
served and other members of the 
public march past the Cenotaph. 
Church bells will also ring out 
in celebration in London and 
throughout the land. 

Online: armisticel00.org.uk 
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Murphy's Law Irish Pub, located outside the train station in Mannheim, Germany, offers a wide 
variety of dishes and spirits, including classics such as the full Irish breakfast and fish and chips. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Aaron Knowles 

Stars and Stripes 

M y search for unique 
Irish fare in an au¬ 
thentic environment 
led me to a place just 
outside of the main train station 
in Mannheim. 

A two-minute walk brought 
me to Murphy’s Law Irish Pub, 
and one of the most genuine Irish 
pub settings I have experienced 
outside of Ireland. 

Walking in, the first thing you 
notice is the old-world feel of the 
dark wooden bars and tables. 

The furniture looks as though it 
has a thousand stories to tell. The 
standard pub decor includes just 
about everything Guinness. 

What really excited me about 
Murphy’s Law was the selec¬ 
tion of ciders and lagers, and the 
combinations that they offered. 

A black and tan, a black velvet 
and other Guinness-based mixes 
ensured I was in the right place. 

The menu has the usual burg¬ 
ers, chili and other things that 
the typical traveler likes. But the 
section for Irish dishes should be 
your destination. 

The two best things on the 
menu that I ate were the full 
Irish breakfast and the fish and 
chips. 

The full Irish, priced at a 
fiat 10 euros, has eggs, Irish 
bacon, sausages, baked beans, 
mushrooms and toast. The only 
problem with this meal is that it 
is only served until 3 p.m., so get 
there early. 

The fish and chips was just as 
filling as the breakfast and rings 
in at 10.80 euros. My plate came 



The interior of Murphy’s Law is suitably murky, and will feel 
instantly familiar to those acquainted with other Irish pubs. 

with two large pieces of fish and 
underneath those was a sea of 
thick-cut fries. Splash on some 
lemon, malt vinegar and salt, and 
you are ready to dine. 

Everything on the menu is 
reasonably priced at around 
8-11 euros. There are plenty of 
options, from burritos to burgers, 
soups, salads and appetizers for 
those who want to pick up their 
food while watching football 
(soccer for the non-European 
natives). 

I’d recommend pulling up a 
stool at the bar and having a chat 
with the staff, or grabbing a seat 
with friends at one of their huge 
tables, or sitting by the window 
to watch people while sipping on 
an Irish whiskey. 

knowles.aaron(i)stripes.com 


MURPHY’S 

LAW 

Address: Kaiserring 10, 
68161 Mannheim 
Hours: Sunday through 
Thursday, 11 a.m. to 
12:30 a.m.; Friday and 
Saturday, 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. 

Prices: Entrees average 
$11 

Dress: Casual 
Website: murphyslaw- 
mannheim.com 
Phone: 06211563925 

— Aaron Knowles 





Day-old rice works perfectly 
for one-pot fried rice meal 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

T he curse of the takeout 
box of rice: If you’re 
anything like me, you 
know it well. Shoved 
toward the back of your fridge 
— “Oh, I’ll use it later!” you 
promise yourself—it languishes, 
unused, unloved, its admonition 
of “ENJOY” glaring at you like 
some scarlet letter. Then, weeks 
pass until you unearth it, long 
after its useful life is up. 

After years of telling myself 
I would repurpose the extras, I 
now feel confident I will, because 
this dish is one of my favorite 
things I’ve made and eaten lately. 

The “fresh” fried rice you get 
from your local carryout is often 
so underwhelming. No surprise, 
homemade is better (and can 
even use up the bits and pieces of 
other dishes, too). 

Perhaps no one knows her way 
around a quick, improvised stir- 
fry better than cookbook author 
Grace Young. 

“It’s the quintessential one-pot 
meal,” Young says of fried rice. 

“I love it because it’s my lifesav- 
er.... I know I can get dinner on 
the table in 15 minutes because 
I have cooked rice in the refrig¬ 
erator.” 

Young strongly endorses 
making this and other stir-fries 
in a well-seasoned carbon-steel 
wok. I adapted this recipe for the 
more common 12-inch stainless- 
steel skillet. 

Here are Young’s tips for fried 
rice success: 

Use cold rice. Any rice will do 
— brown, jasmine, even sushi 
— as long as it’s cold. Day-old 
is best. This way, the grains are 
dry and distinct, assuming you 
fiuff up the rice after you cook it. 



Tom McCoRKLE/For The Washington Post 


Fried rice recipe can be a 
lifesaving one-pot meal — and so 
much better than takeout. 

Preheat the skillet. If you add 
oil to a cold pan, your food will 
stick. 

Don’t just stir like you’re stir¬ 
ring a pot. The stir-fry motion is 
scooping and tossing. This does 
a better job cooking all sides of 
all the ingredients and prevents 
sticking. 

Each ingredient should be cut 
the same size to encourage even 
cooking. Young recommends that 
hard vegetables, such as carrots, 
parsnips and broccoli stems, be 
cut into Vi-inch dice. 

The cooking happens fast, so 
be sure to have all your ingredi¬ 
ents nearby before you start. 

Make the dish exactly the way 
you want it. Think of this recipe 
as a starting template. You can 
use whatever vegetables or meat 
you have in the refrigerator, as 
long as you think about when it’s 
added to the dish. Hard ingre¬ 
dients, such as carrots, and me¬ 
dium-hard, such as bell peppers, 
should go in first. Then you can 
use defrosted frozen vegetables. 
Add cooked proteins in the last 
minute. 


FRIED RICE 


Ingredients 

Vi cup plus IV 2 teaspoons 
grapeseed, canola, peanut or 
vegetable oil 

2 large eggs, beaten 

One 1-inch piece peeled fresh 
ginger root, minced (1 table¬ 
spoon) 

Pinch crushed red pepper 
flakes 

1 medium carrot, cut into Vi- 
inch dice; V 2 cup) 

V 2 cup fresh or frozen corn 
kernels, defrosted 

Vi cup fresh or frozen green 
peas, defrosted 

2 cups cold cooked rice 

V4 cup chopped scallions 

Vi teaspoon salt 

Vi teaspoon ground white pep¬ 
per 

1V 2 tablespoons soy sauce 

Vi cup pine nuts, almonds, 
peanuts or cashews (optional) 

Directions 

Heat a 12-inch stainless-steel 
skillet over medium-high heat. 

Swirl in 2 tablespoons of the oil 
to coat the bottom of the skillet. 
Add the beaten eggs and tilt the 
skillet so that they spread, cover¬ 
ing the surface like a crepe. Cook 
for about 30 seconds to 1 minute. 
Flip the eggs over; cook for 5 


seconds to make sure they are 
cooked through. Slide the eggs 
onto a cutting board, then cut 
into strips. 

Wipe the skillet clean, then 
return it to medium-high heat. 

Pull the skillet off the heat, add 
1 tablespoon of oil, swirling the 
pan to coat the bottom and sides. 

With the skillet back over me¬ 
dium-high heat, add the ginger 
and crushed red pepper fiakes; 
stir-fry for 10 seconds. 

Add the carrots; stir-fry for 30 
seconds. Add the corn and peas; 
stir-fry for 1 minute. 

Make a small clearing in the 
center of the pan and pour the 
remaining 1 tablespoon plus 1 Vi 
teaspoons of oil into the skillet, 
then swirl to distribute. Add the 
rice and scallions; stir-fry for 2 
minutes, breaking up the rice 
with a spatula until the rice is 
heated through. Season with the 
salt and white pepper. 

Pour the soy sauce around the 
edges of the skillet, then stir- 
fry to incorporate it. Return the 
cooked egg to the skillet, along 
with the nuts, if using, tossing to 
incorporate. Stir-fry just until 
the egg is just warmed through. 

Serve right away. 
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Berlin memorial to murdered Jewish victims of Nazis an unsettling must-see 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

The memorial is at Cora- 
Berliner-Strasse 1,10117, 
Berlin, Germany, just south 
of the Brandenburg Gate 
and the American embassy. 

TIMES 

The Information Center is 
open from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Tuesday to Sunday from 
October to March and from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tuesday to 
Sunday from April to Sep¬ 
tember. Closed Dec. 24-26 
and at 4 p.m. on Dec. 31. 
Note: The info center will 
be closed from Nov. 12-19 
for renovations. 

The Field of Stelae is acces¬ 
sible 24 hours a day. 

COSTS 

Entry to the memorial is 
free. 

INFORMATION 

It is frowned upon but per¬ 
missible to sit on the stelae. 
Climbing and jumping on 
them is not allowed. 

— Michael Abrams 


Visitors walk through the 
Field of Stelae at the Memorial 
to the Murdered Jews of Europe 
in Berlin. 

Photos by Michael AsRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


By Michael Abrams 
Stars and Stripes 

O n Nov. 9,1938, the paramilitary 
Nazi thugs of the Sturmab- 
teilung, or SA, attacked Jewish 
synagogues and shops across 
Germany. 

Encouraged and helped by the local 
populace, they went on to destroy much 
of the Jewish culture and commerce in 
the country. 

Known as Kristallnacht, or Night of 
Broken Glass — for all of the splintered 
glass windows — it was the first large- 
scale incident in what would lead to the 
death of six million Jews throughout 
Europe. 

To remember the dead, Germany cre¬ 
ated the Memorial to the Murdered Jews 
of Europe, in central Berlin near the U.S. 
embassy. 

There was controversy when the plan 
for the memorial was first announced. 

It was too big, it was too close to the city 
center and the Brandenburg gate, and it 
was just a field of concrete slabs. 

How was that supposed to recognize 
the horrors of the Holocaust? 

To their credit, planners didn’t cave to 
place and size, but they did include a sub¬ 
terranean information center not original¬ 
ly planned by architect Peter Eisenman. 

Controversy continued when it was 
revealed that the slabs, also called stelae, 
were constructed by a company that had 
ties to the Nazi war machine. 

Today, 13 years later, the memorial is a 
site — and sight — not to be missed when 
visiting Berlin. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Despite the kids laughing and 
playing hide-and-seek, the stelae 
give one an unsettling feeling. 

It’s best to walk through the 
paths between them before head¬ 
ing to the information center. 

They are all the same length 
and width but range from about 
eight inches to more than 15 feet 
in height. Walking alone by the 
tallest of them can leave one 
disoriented. 

The information center is pre¬ 
ceded by a line of people, a walk 
down a flight of stairs and an 
airport-like security system. 

The first room of the exhibit 
tells the story of Jewish persecu¬ 
tion by the Nazis from 1933 to 
1945. 

At the end of the room are six 
large portraits of Jews lost in the 
Holocaust, representing the six 
million who died. 

In the “Room of Dimensions,” 
there are excerpts taken from 
diaries and letters written by 
Holocaust victims. One writ¬ 
ten by Gusta Davidson-Draener 
reads in part: “You didn’t have to 
be a revolutionary to put yourself 
in deadly peril. It was enough 
simply to be oneself” 

Judith Wishnyatskaya, 12, in 
a letter to her father on July 12, 
1942, writes, “Dear father! I am 
saying goodbye to you before I 
die. We would so love to live, but 
they won’t let us, and we will 
die.” She and her mother were 
murdered by the Nazis soon 
after. 

Take time to read as many of 
them as possible. 

The “Room of Families” traces 
the lives of 15 Jewish families 
from all over Europe. From 
simple farmers to a family of 
printers, their stories are much 
like the stories of most Jews dur¬ 
ing this dark period of history. 
Some survived, most died. 

In the “Room of Names,” the 
names and brief biographies of 
missing and murdered Jews are 
read. The names are projected 
on the walls of the room. Accord¬ 
ing to the information center, 
it would take six years, seven 
months and 27 days to read all 
the names of all the dead and 
missing. 

The “Room of Sites” is chill¬ 
ing. 

Here you can see geographi¬ 
cally how methodical the Nazi 
murdering machine was. A 
large map peppered with little 
dots show the concentration 
and death camps the Nazis used 
for their “final solution.” From 
the French Atlantic coast to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, they 
systematically tried to wipe out 
the Jewish people, and in many 
cases, anyone with distant Jew¬ 
ish lineage. 

The final room of the exhibit 
has photos and information on 
Jewish memorials throughout 
Europe. 

Climbing the stairs out of the 
information center seems, at 
first, like a breath of fresh air, 
but only until you see the field 
of stelae in front of you. The 
impression now, walking through 
the memorial, is even more 
unsettling and repressive. It not 
only makes one think about the 
tragedy of the murdered Jews of 
Europe, but of all those who died 
in Nazi Germany. 

And the hope that nothing 
similar will ever happen again, 
abrams.mikedistripes.com 



Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaLS-castel.cle 
OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


© Hours of Operation: 

Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • ciosed 

Im Gewerbeparki • 92655 Grafenwohr 
Delivery Service • 09641-9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 


Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


Neue Amberger StraBe 39 
92655 Grafenwohr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 


Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
r.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


Phone: 4-49 911 384 382 66 
Untere Zwinger Str 9 NBG 
crazynateswcnn@gmall.conn 
crazynates.de 


Two Locations: 

.. ^ HohenloherstraBe 8 

70435 Stuttgart 

N MarienstraBe 28 
70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Open everyday 11-11 
Reichswaldstrasse 1 c, 66877 
Ramstein 06371 406 770 
www.bigemma-ramstein.cor 


tialini Wiesbaden 
Mauritiusstrafie 5 
65183 Wiesbaden 
www.tialini.de ^ 


KMCC Hofbrau 


Mon-Sat 
1000-2200 
Sunday 
1000-2100 
06371 802 0480 


Breakfast-Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 4 
Homeade Ice Cream' 
Sunday Breakfast 


Turmstr6 Opening Times 

71088Holzgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
07031414777 Sa 9amto6pm 

www.dasstadtcafe.de sun " ' ” 


9am to 7pm 


HOTEL 

RESTAURANT 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 


Neue Amberger StraBe 39 
92655 Grafenwohr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 - Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 - 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.: 4-49 (0)9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 


Kirchenthumbacher Str. 36, - 92676 Eschenbach 
Tel.: 4-49 (0)9645-8444 

Email: Hotelamsee@usa.net - www.HotelamSee.de 


STUTTGART 


Liu Asia 

Restaurant & Bar 


StraBe 73 


Frauen ric 


92637 


Open daily 

11:30-15:008.17:30-2 
USD accepted - Master Car 
Tel. 06134-258928 


47078 38 


luchstrasse 1 - 71032 Boblingen 
T: 07031 98 96 961 
www.ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Boblingen 
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Jiufen, Taiwan, is a picturesque old town located on a hill overlooking the ocean with narrow staircases 
winding throughout the village. 

High spirited 

A short flight from Japan, Taiwan makes 
an ideal trip for foodies and adventurers 



Shifen is known for sky lanterns, which can be purchased for 
anywhere from 100 to 150 NTD from one of many vendors. 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

W hen I asked my 

daughter what she 
would like to do to 
celebrate her junior 
high school graduation, she knew 
immediately where she wanted 
to go: Taiwan. 

Her main goals for the trip? 
Visiting Jiufen, a town famous 
for its connection to the popu¬ 
lar Studio Ghibli animated film 
“Spirited Away”; visiting the 
town of Shifen to launch a paper 
lantern into the sky; and, most 
importantly, to eat as much Tai¬ 
wanese food as possible. 

Just a little under an hour 
flight away from Naha Airport, 
Taiwan is closer to Okinawa than 
Kyushu, the southernmost main 
island of Japan — and it usu¬ 
ally costs less to fly there, too. 
Many popular budget airlines 
like Vanilla Air and Tigerair 
offer flights between Naha and 
Taiwan, but we chose Peach 
Aviation, another budget-friendly 
option for our flight into Taoyuan 
International Airport. Citizens 
of the United States, Japan and 
several other countries are 
eligible for the country’s tourist 
visa waiver, which allows you to 
remain in the country for up to 
90 days. The waiver is free and 
issued upon arrival at the airport 
in Taiwan. 

Because Taiwan’s transporta¬ 
tion system is well-developed 
and relatively affordable, I opted 
to plot out the details of the trip 
myself instead of relying on a 
pre-planned tour. We stayed 
near Taipei Station because of its 
convenience and close proxim¬ 
ity to the city’s popular night 
markets and tourist attractions. 
And, for our first meal in Taiwan, 
we visited Din Tai Fung — an 
internationally renowned restau¬ 
rant famous for its xiaolongbao, 
or soup dumplings. Din Tai Fung 
now has locations all around the 
world, but the main branch near 
Taipei’s Dongmen Station is the 
birthplace of this much-beloved 
institution. 

Unfortunately, Din Tai Fung’s 
popularity means diners often 
must wait to be seated at the 
restaurant. Faced with a two- 
hour wait, my daughter and I 
chose to explore the area around 
the restaurant to kill time. While 
exploring, we stopped to try one 
of the many tea stands found 
on almost every street corner. 
Although I am more of a coffee 
lover, I enjoyed indulging in a 
cup of fruit tea with glass jelly 
(50 New Taiwanese Dollars, or 
about $1.50). 

When we Anally did make 
it into Din Tai Fung, its soupy, 
juicy and perfect xiaolongbao 
did not disappoint. I recom¬ 
mend anyone to go at least once. 
A standard xiaolongbao, which 
contains pork and vegetables, is 
105 NTD for 5 dumplings. What 
makes Din Tai Fung different 
from other restaurants is the 
consistently high quality. The 
restaurant requires its dump¬ 
lings, which are made fresh 
on-site, have extremely thin 
dumpling skin — so thin that it is 
easy to see the fillings inside. A 
special item on offer at this Din 
Tai Fung location is the truffle 
xiaolongbao (450 NTD for five 
pieces). The aroma from the 
truffle was the perfect comple¬ 


ment to the minced pork, making 
this dish a highlight of the meal. 

The restaurant also offers 
other dishes, including various 
vegetable side dishes and stir- 
fried items. Due to its popularity 
among foreign tourists. Din Tai 
Fung is kept very clean — but 
the facility is also extremely 
crowded with steep and narrow 
staircases. Families with small 
children or those with disabili¬ 
ties might want to consider din¬ 
ing elsewhere. 

For some great shopping and 
dining experiences, Taipei offers 
several night markets — but by 
far the biggest one and most fa¬ 
mous is the Shilin Night Market 
near Jiantan Station. The market 
offers a wide variety of food, 
shops and game vendors, mak¬ 
ing it a perfect place for visitors 
of all ages. Most vendors at the 
market begin to open around 4 
p.m., with peak activity happen¬ 
ing around 9 p.m. 

My daughter and I visited 
Shilin Night Market’s popular 
underground food court, where 
we dined among locals and tour¬ 
ists. We decided to order several 
Taiwanese specialties, including 
lu rou fan, or minced pork over 
rice (35 NTD); tsao mi fun, or 
stir-fried rice noodles (50 NTD); 
and seafood dumpling soup (35 
NTD). Lu rou fan is an extremely 
popular dish in Taiwan, and 
my daughter and I enjoyed it so 


much that we ate it nearly every 
day of our vacation. Each restau¬ 
rant has its own unique take on 


the dish — but most variations 
feature pork braised in sweet 
soy sauce with a blend of spices. 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

Flights to Taiwan’s Taoyuan 
International Airport, located on 
the outskirts of Taipei, are avail¬ 
able from most m^or airports 
in the Paciflc region. In Japan, 
a variety of low-cost carriers 
operate regular flights to the 
island, starting as low as 2,980 
yen (or about $26.30) plus taxes 
and required fees during special 
promotions. From Okinawa, 
the flight is about 1 hour. From 
Tokyo, the flight is around 4 
hours. 

COSTS 

Be sure to carry enough cash 
with you throughout your trip for 
smaller purchases, transporta¬ 
tion fare and snacks. 

FOOD 

Food throughout Taiwan is 
relatively cheap and affordable, 
although higher-end options are 
easily found in larger cities. 


INFORMATION 

Online: eng.taiwan.net.tw 

— Aya Ichihashi 



Din Tai Fung is an internationally 
renowned restaurant famous 
for its xiaolongbao, or soup 
dumplings. 

Taiwanese cuisine relies heavily 
on star anise, which adds a flavor 
similar to cinnamon- in chicken 
and pork dishes. 

After visiting Taipei, my 
daughter and I began our 
journey to Shifen. With the as¬ 
sistance of an English-speaking 
ticketing agent at Taipei Sta¬ 
tion, we purchased train tickets 
to Ruifang Station (76 NTD, or 
about $2.50, for a reserved seat). 
Upon arriving at Ruifang, we 
had to transfer trains and pur¬ 
chase an onward ticket to Shifen 
(19 NTD). In total, our journey 
from Taipei set us back about an 
hour. 

Shifen, famous for its tiny, 
narrow alleyways and the old 
coal mining train tracks that run 
through the middle of the town, 
is a popular day trip from Taipei. 
Shifen is known for sky lanterns, 
which can be purchased for any¬ 
where from 100 to 150 NTD from 
one of the many vendors in town. 
Four wishes are written on each 
side of the lantern before it is re¬ 
leased to float into the sky as it is 
believed that doing so will make 
the wishes come true. The train 
tracks in the area are still in use, 
so visitors should use caution to 
avoid oncoming trains. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


After Hours: 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

I n Japan, sitting at a sushi 
counter and ordering 
directly from the chef is 
considered a luxurious treat 
reserved for special occasions. 
Dinners at high-end sushi res¬ 
taurants throughout the country 
can easily set diners back 10,000 
yen (about $95) or more. 

Finding quality sushi is es¬ 
pecially challenging for anyone 
living on Okinawa. The island 
is far from Tokyo’s famous fish 
markets, and the warmer ocean 
waters around Okinawa mean 
that certain types of fish com¬ 
monly used for sushi aren’t 
readily available. As a result, 
“budget-conscious” and “good 
sushi” don’t really go hand-in- 
hand on Okinawa — but that all 
changed when I found Waryu 
Sushi Shuna, where I now go to 
calm my sushi cravings. 

Located inside Okinawa’s 
Grand Mer Resort, Waryu Sushi 
Shuna offers ample counter seat¬ 
ing — which means diners can 
experience an authentic sushi 
experience by ordering directly 
from the chef. The restaurant’s 
head chef, Kazuhiro Takahashi, 
is friendly and relies on his 
experience working in Tokyo 
to create deliciously impressive 
sushi. Takahashi specializes in 
Edomae, or “Edo style” sushi, 
which focuses on presenting 
high-quality ingredients in a 
simple, no-frills style that height¬ 
ens the fiavors of the fish. You’ve 
probably had Edomae sushi with¬ 
out even knowing it, as the style 
is most commonly referred to as 
“nigiri” abroad. 

During lunch, the restaurant 
only offers an all-you-can-eat 
buffet plan, starting at 1,980 yen 
(or about $17.50) for adults. For 
the truly authentic sushi din¬ 
ing experience, be sure to visit 
at dinner, as this is when the 
restaurant offers counter seating 
for sushi diners. 

When sitting at the counter for 
dinner at Waryu Sushi Shuna, 
patrons order off an a la carte 
menu — but the easiest way to 
get your sushi fix is by ordering 


omakase, which translates to “I’ll 
leave it up to you.” This indicates 
that the diner trusts the exper¬ 
tise of the chef to prepare a meal 
featuring the best ingredients on 
offer. Diners who have allergies 
must alert the staff prior to the 
start of the meal to request any 
substitutions. 

During my visit, I chose the 
10-piece okamase set (2,280 yen). 
Takahashi prepared a varied 
spread of sushi that included 
my favorite fish, kanpachi, or 
greater amberjack. I was also 
served: Okinawan tuna, geoduck, 
steamed shrimp, Okinawan 
squid, mackerel, broiled salmon, 
fresh octopus, minced tuna with 
pickled daikon radish and egg. 
Each piece was so perfectly sea¬ 
soned, there was no need to add 
extra soy sauce or wasabi. 

After indulging in an omakase 
set, diners may order more sushi 
from the restaurant’s menu, 
including freshwater eel, broiled 
scallops, salmon roe and jumbo 
shrimp. A small appetizer of 
chawan mushi, a fish-based broth 
with steamed egg curd and miso 
soup was also served when I 
visited. 

For a truly high-end experi¬ 
ence, diners can try some of the 
slightly more expensive specialty 
sushi, such as New Caledonia 
Angel Shrimp (500 yen per 
piece). Other items, such as an 
assorted tempura plate (500 yen), 
can also be ordered. For dessert, 
a plate of local watermelon and 
pineapple was the perfect way to 
cap off a delicious meal. 

Diners with children should 
note that the sushi counter seat¬ 
ing is restricted to diners aged 
12 and older. However, a fam¬ 
ily-friendly course is available at 
the many tables in the restaurant 
— but with a slightly different 
menu. 

While the food at Waryu 
Sushi Shuna is undeniably deli¬ 
cious, the hospitality offered by 
Takahashi and his staff make it 
a truly enjoyably dining expe¬ 
rience — and perhaps it will 
become your favorite spot on 
Okinawa for sushi, too. 

ichihashi.aya(I)stripes.com 
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Another popular Shifen tourist 
spot is its waterfall, accessible 
via taxi from the city center. The 
waterfall offers a stunning view 
and a nice escape from the town 
center. 

After exploring Shifen, we 
returned to Ruifang Station to 
board a bus headed to Jiufen. 
Travelers can take a cab from 
Jiufen Station for 205 NTD or 
bus for 15 NTD — but the latter 
requires having exact change. 
My daughter and I decided to 
split the cab fare with another 
pair of Japanese tourists for the 
20-minute ride to Jiufen. 

Jiufen is a picturesque old 
town located on a hill overlook¬ 
ing the ocean with narrow 
staircases winding throughout 


the village. The town’s A-Mei 
Teahouse is famous for resem¬ 
bling the setting of the Japanese 
film “Spirited Away,” so my 
daughter and I decided to stop 
there for afternoon tea (300 
NTD). The teahouse is the per¬ 
fect place to take in the sunset 
and watch as the town’s many 
lanterns begin to illuminate. 

Traveling in Taiwan was easy 
due to its efficient public trans¬ 
portation and kindness of its 
people. The delicious food and 
delightful sights made for a great 
way to celebrate my daughter’s 
graduation. Launching a sky lan¬ 
tern with our wishes and sharing 
tea overlooking the ocean are 
memories that my daughter and I 
will share for a lifetime. 

ichihashi.aya(I)stripes.com 
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Waryu Sushi Shuna’s head chef, 
Kazuhiro Takahashi, serves up 
kanpachi greater amberjack), 
Okinawa fresh tuna, geoduck 
clam and steamed shrimp sushi. 



A dish of sliced pineapple and 
watermelon harvested locally 
makes a lovely end to the meal. 



Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 

Sitting at the counter inside Waryu Sushi Shuna means ordering 
directly from the chef and watching as he crafts each piece of sushi. 


WARYU SUSHI SHUNA 


Location: Waryu Sushi Shuna 
is located inside the Okinawa 
Grand Mer Resort. No. 8 -1 
Yoroni Okinawa City, Okinawa 
Prefecture 904-2174 
Hours: Open daily from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for lunch, and 
5:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. for dinner. 
Prices: Lunch buffet courses, 
which do not include the sushi 
counter seating, start at 1,980 
yen (around $17.50) for adults 
on weekdays and 2,480 yen 
for adults on weekends. Child 
lunch plans are 980 yen for 
ages 12 and under. Dinner 
served at the sushi counter is a 
la carte, with a basic omakase 
set starting at 2,280 yen. 
Dress: Casual. 


Directions: From Naha, take 
the Okinawa Expressway, 
continuing on the Kitanakagu- 
suku interchange. Take a right 
at the first traffic light and 
follow Route 29 to the end. At 
the traffic light, take another 
right onto Route 81. At the 
Toguchi intersection, turn left 
onto Route 329. The Okinawa 
Grand Mer Resort will be on 
your left. Follow signs to the 
resort entrance. 

Information: Call 098-931- 
1585 to make a reservation. 
English-speaking staff is 
available. Online: www.oki- 
nawa-grandmer.com/en/res- 
taurant/shuna 

— Aya Ichihashi 
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Hand-crafted Edo-style carvings carry on tradition once thought lost 


figure from a Noh drama, hers included 
Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer and Cinder¬ 
ella. Instead of Japanese folklore, they 
reflected the stories important to her, 
such as a Christmas tree and a scene of 
the manger with baby Jesus. 

If Christmas is fair game as a subject, 
then what makes a top Edo-style? Curtis, 
project manager of an oral history 
website about Landis and Hiroi, says 
that Hiroi’s answer focuses on the tops’ 
spirit: “He’s very insistent on that when 
he talks about them: When people look 
at them, it brings them a sense of joy and 
playfulness.” 

Edo is the old name for Tokyo, but it’s 
also the name of the era from 1603-1868, 
a period that saw the development of a 
new middle class with more free time 
and spending money. This resulted in an 
explosion of the arts and culture. These 
tops are part of that bigger picture, ac¬ 
cording to Tamara Joy, curator of the 
Morikami Museum in Delray Beach, 

Fla. 

Often, they contained subversive 
commentary about the ruling classes. 
“There was a lot of sticking it to the 
people who were in charge,” says Joy. 
This had to be subtle: perhaps a play that 
used historical characters with parallels 
to the present, or a performance with 
elaborate tops that actually told a story. 

One of Joy’s favorites in the collec¬ 
tion represents a common figure of 
fun, the spear-bearer who led samurai 
processions. Paintings and illustrations 
mock his self-importance. “His chest is 
all puffed up, and he’s got a smug look 
on his face,” says Joy. “You couldn’t 
directly make fun of the samurai, but 
you could poke at them and their egos 
through this character.” 


By Linda Lombardi 

Associated Press 

I t once was thought that the Japa¬ 
nese tradition of carving Edo-style 
spinning tops had been lost. It 
turned out it had just gone on the 
road to northern Japan — and some of it 
ended up in America as well. 

While they’re called tops, these go 
beyond simple spinning disks. Many are 
more like carved wooden figures, and 
might depict scenes with characters that 
dance, transform or fight. On one, an 
ogre disguised as a priest bangs a gong 
when you spin his hat; on another, two 
discs illustrated with a dog and a robber 
chase each other around. Figures from 
folklore and theater are represented, and 
whimsical scenes like two frogs sumo 
wrestling. 

More than just playthings, the tops 
were traditionally used for street perfor¬ 
mances, and involve original creations, 
not just repetitive copies. 

“They have a very varied his¬ 
tory across different social groups and 
classes,” says Paula R. Curtis, a Ph.D. 
candidate in history at the University 
of Michigan. “Part of it is the artisans 
putting themselves into the work, inter¬ 
preting their experiences and cultural 
background through these tops.” 

One such artisan is Michiaki Hiroi. 

His was the last family making tops in 
Tokyo when they moved to Sendai in the 
north of Japan after the Second World 
War. His father made a living making 
the woodcrafts of that region, and Hiroi 
initially followed in his footsteps. Then 
one day a collector who knew about the 
Edo style came to the shop and discov¬ 
ered who he was. “This person said, 

‘Oh my God, I’ve been looking for you 
forever’,” says Curtis. 


Top: A group of Edo^tyle tops by Michiaki Hiroi. Above: Hiroi, part of the last 
family still carving Edo-style tops in Japan, is seen at his workbench. 


^ He’s very insistent 
on that when he talks 
about them: When 
people look at them, it 
brings them a sense of 
joy and playfulness.' 

Paula R. Curtis 

project manager of an oral history website 
about Janell Landis and Michiaki Hiroi, on 
what Hiroi would define as an Edo-style top 


Hiroi was inspired to begin mak¬ 
ing the tops and taking on apprentices. 
While the stereotype of craft apprentice¬ 
ships in Japan is that they’re hard to 
break into and not welcoming to women 
and foreigners, Hiroi didn’t discrimi¬ 
nate. One of his apprentices was Janell 
Landis, an American who came to Japan 
as a missionary and taught at a univer¬ 
sity in Sendai for 30 years. 

When she became his apprentice in 
1982, Hiroi encouraged her to bring 
her own experiences and culture to the 
craft. Where his tops might represent a 
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Girl Friday’s Jasmine Bamsa 
inflate^' balloon to be placed 
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the University of Minnesota's 
McNamara Alumni Center in 
i? Minneapolis on Oct 8. 
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Extreme balloons a rising 
' trend in Minn, party decor 




By Rachel Hutton 
^ ^ Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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B alloons will always be a signifier of single-digit birthday parties, a 
playful tool for sculpting hair with static. 

But thanks to social media, balloons now lend a posh, arty aes¬ 
thetic to event decor, in addition to their classic, if slightly cheesy, 
cheerfulness. 

Inflatable arrangements once simply arched over doorways 
at pep rallies and proms, or formed Santas and toy soldiers at holiday displays. 
Today they cluster into garlands or cover ceihngs in “clouds” at galleries and 
stadiums, weddings and galas. 

Giant strands of clustered balloons, often in various colors and sizes, snake 
across walls or along entryways. These air-fllled festoons — decor’s version of 
the statement necklace — add visual pop and celebratory swagger. And com¬ 
pared with many large-scale decorating options, they offer a lot of bang for the 
buck. 

Like the cupcake before it, the balloon is a once-mundane party staple rein¬ 
vented for the Pinterest and Instagram crowd. With the aid of digital influencers, 
its popularity is soaring. 

When it comes to complex balloon installations, Carly Van Veldhuizen, head of 
Minneapolis-based Girl Friday, is the go-to gal in the Twin Cities. 

On a recent morning. Van Veldhuizen and her crew of four constructed a mas¬ 
sive blue balloon garland at the University of Minnesota’s McNamara Alumni 
Center. 

Van Veldhuizen’s company is known for designing and fabricating one-of- 
a-kind installations for events, using unconventional materials such as coffee 
Alters, recycled plastic straws or string. It created its first balloon installation 
about two years ago, at the behest of the Knot magazine. Its chents now include 
Target, Mall of America, Starkey Foundation and the Vikings. More than a third 
of their jobs involve balloons. Van Veldhuizen said. 

For the opening of Studio 125, a Minneapolis event space co-owned by Bridget 
Borden and Kate Arends, of the lifestyle blog Wit & Delight, Girl Friday created 
a white balloon installation to showcase the space’s natural light and airy feel. “It 
elevated the entire event,” Borden said. 



Photos courtesy of Girl Friday 


Girl Friday uses balloons, often numbering in the thousands, to create unique and 
complex displays, installations, props and decor, seen above and below. 


Growing up, blowing up 

Balloons themselves have changed. No longer just 
primary-colored orbs, they’re ombre-hued and hand- 
painted, shaped like unicorns and emoji. Shiny mylar 
balloons come formed as numbers, letters and whole 
words in script, in trendy rose gold shades. Personalized 
balloons can be printed with uploaded photos. 

And while installations like the one at the McNa¬ 
mara Center can be complicated and expensive, more 
price-sensitive balloon enthusiasts can find DIY kits 
and online tutorials. 

Christina Ries, a blogger for Minnesota Parent, 
created her first balloon garland for her young son’s 
birthday party this spring. 

Inspired by writer/podcaster Nora Mclnerny, Ries 
spent about $40 on balloons and an electric air pump 
and strung together a wall-size garland in less than an 
hour. She’s since created three or four more. 

“They’re all the rage, so I just couldn’t resist trying 
my hand at it,” Ries said. “I was pleasantly surprised 
it was so easy to do.” 


It’s complicated 

Girl Friday installations, on the other hand, can 
take the crew hours, as they work around sprinkler 
systems, dodge electrified pigeon wire and operate 
scissor lifts. 

Weather can also present a challenge. Balloons, 
they’ve discovered, can withstand temperatures from 
below zero to 100, but heat and heat combined with 
humidity can wreak havoc, as can static electricity 
and wind. 

Custom installations requiring a couple thousand 
balloons (their largest used 50,000) start at $1,500, 
and the average client spends between $3,000 to 
$7,000. 

Girl Friday doesn’t work with helium or do balloon 
releases, due to concerns about harming animals and 
the environment. At the end of a typical event, they 
pop the arrangements — it usually takes about 20 
minutes — and funnel the pieces into one bag. 

“There’s less of a footprint than people think,” Van 
Veldhuizen noted. 
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By Geoff Edgers 

The Washington Post 

N ear the end of their first full show in five years, the 
trio known as the Pistol Annies are about to play a 
particularly direct, new song, “Got My Name Changed 
Back,” when Angaleena Presley attempts to issue a 
disclaimer. 

“This song isn’t about anyone in this band,” she says. 

Miranda Lambert, standing next to her, immediately speaks up. 
“She’s full of s—,” Lambert says, and roars of approval rise from 
the pews in Nashville’s storied Ryman Auditorium. 

“Name Changed Back” is what the Annies are all about. When the 
song went online two weeks ago, the tabloid media reduced it to a 
blast at Lambert’s famous ex-husband, country star Blake Shelton. 
That might have been true, in part. Which gets to one of the trio’s 
gifts, the ability to deliver songs that can be both soul-baringly 
specific and universal. The audience at the Ryman responds to 
“Name” and the set’s other tales of domestic dysfunction (“Unhap¬ 
pily Married”) as if cheering on Lambert while also acknowledg¬ 
ing their own struggles with this complicated thing called human 
relationships. 

“It’s girl power, it’s real life, it’s heartache, it’s victories, it’s all 
that wrapped up in one,” says Tammy Winn, 50, a fan who came to 
the Ryman show from Cincinnati and spends most of the time on 
her feet, mouthing lyrics. “These girls have brought back what real, 
true feelings are to country music.” 

In an industry saddled with bro-county cliches, the Pistol Annies 


are an escape and a throwback. They are a reminder of a time when 
Kitty Wells didn’t wanna play house and Loretta Lynn’s love for 
you was as deep as your pocket. The group can go big, bustingout a 
kind of bravado that borders on camp, or deliver perfect harmonies 
over simple ballads plucked on acoustic guitars. 

There have been other all-woman supergroups, such as the 1980s 
trio formed by Dolly Parton, Linda Ronstadt and Emmylou Harris 
and the Honky Tonk Angels (Lynn, Parton and Tammy Wynette), 
assembled a few years later. But the Annies — Lambert, Presley 
and Ashley Monroe — probably have more in common with the 
Dixie Chicks. They’re a group instead of a celebrity one-off, and 
they’ve packed their three albums — 2011’s “Hell on Heels,” 2013’s 
“Annie Up” and the new “Interstate Gospel,” released Nov. 2 — with 
originals that are unflinchingly honest. 

The morning after the Ryman show, Presley, 42, Lambert, 34, and 
Monroe, 32, meet at a restaurant in Nashville to discuss their new 
album and the band in general. They talk about some of the person¬ 
al battles — Lambert and Presley have been through divorce, Mon¬ 
roe struggled with pain pills — that have sometimes inspired their 
songs. But they don’t dwell on the darkness. Like old friends, they 
take delight in recounting the good times, whether secretly help¬ 
ing Monroe’s then-boyfriend and now-husband surprise her with 
an engagement ring or the incident on the tour bus when Presley, 
admittedly super-drunk, leaned over to give Monroe a wedgie and 
ended up ripping her thong right off. “These panties cost 30 dol¬ 
lars!” Presley says with a laugh as she recounts Monroe’s reaction. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


Ashley Monroe, from left, Angaleena Presley and Miranda Lambert of the Pistol Annies pose for a photo at Sony Nashville to promote their newest album, 
“Interstate Gospel,” released on Nov. 2. The group’s organic approach to songwriting has previously produced two top-10 albums on the Billboard 200. 

Donn Jones, Invision/AP 
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V^EEKEND: MUSIC _ 

Can a long-running Dylan debate finally be settled for fans? 


By David Bauder 
Associated Press 

T he 14th volume of Bob Dylan’s 
bootleg series won’t settle one of 
the most persistent debates about 
his recording career. But it will 
allow fans to decide for themselves. 

Dylan’s 1975 album “Blood on the 
Tracks” is considered a milestone, a tor¬ 
rent of words and images thought to be 
inspired by the breakup of his marriage, 
although he insists the stories he was 
reading at the time had more to do with it. 
The Nobel prize committee likely had it in 
mind when giving Dylan its 2016 award 
for literature. 

He recorded tracks like “Idiot Wind,” 
“Tangled Up in Blue” and “Shelter From 
the Storm” in New York the previous 
September, primarily with his acoustic 
guitar but occasionally joined by a few 


other musicians. 

Shortly before the album’s release, on 
a holiday break home in Minnesota, an 
apparently unsatisfied Dylan convened a 
mostly unknown group of musicians and 
re-recorded half of the album’s 10 songs. 

Many of his fans, particularly those 
who heard illicit outtakes of what he 
recorded in New York, have long debated 
whether that was a mistake. There’s a 
greater bite and urgency to Dylan’s voice 
in the Minnesota versions as the band 
works to keep up with him, yet some loy¬ 
alists prefer the more intimate recordings 
from New York. 

The six-disc box set “More Blood, More 
Tracks,” released Nov. 2, lays it all on the 
line. It includes everything he recorded in 
New York, so fanatics can see how songs 
progressed as Dylan tried different ar¬ 
rangements. You can hear the awkward¬ 


ness of other musicians as they try and 
often fail to figure out what he wants. 

Dylan employed technology at the time 
to “speed up” the recordings that he fi¬ 
nally settled on for “Blood on the Tracks,” 
and this box strips that away. 

Unlike some of Dylan’s past “bootleg” 
projects, there’s no wealth of leftover 
material. There was only one song, “Up 
to Me,” that he was working on that was 
left off the original album. He fiddles 
with some lyrics — completists might be 
excited about a heretofore unheard 12th 
verse of “Lily, Rosemary and the Jack of 
Hearts” — but Dylan came into the studio 
with the songs fully formed. 

With a price exceeding $100, the box is 
aimed at rabid fans with money and time 
to spare. But Sony has also compiled a 
single-disc release with alternate versions 
of the songs on “Blood on the Tracks.” 



“More Blood, More Tracks: The Bootleg 
Series, Vol. 14,” allows Bob Dylan fans to 
decide for themselves if he released the 
right version of “Blood on the Tracks.” 



Robyn 

Honey (Konichiwa/Interscope) 

Robyn’s first album in eight 
years, “Honey,” opens with a 
song about death. 

Maybe that’s no surprise, 
considering how her friend 
and longtime collaborator 
Christian Falk died while she 
was working on the album. 

The Swedish singer-song- 
writer established herself as 
one of pop music’s brightest 
stars with a string of hits 
like “Dancing on My Own” 
and “Call Your Girlfriend” 
that combine heartbreak and 
dance beats. 

“Honey” goes far deeper 
than her previous seven 
albums. It’s a poignant, yet 
joyous, journey of healing that 
you can dance to every step 
of the way. Starting with the 
stark realization of “Miss¬ 
ing U” and moving through 
life’s rebuilding stages, 

Robyn eventually reaches the 
slinky, hopeful “Ever Again,” 
in which she sings, “Never 
gonna be brokenhearted ever 
again, only going to sing about 
love ever again.” 

Most pop acts would 
launch their albums with 
“Ever Again,” whose sooth¬ 
ing synths and funky bass 
line conjure up memories of 
Prince in the “When U Were 
Mine” era. However, Robyn 
is too crafty to do anything 
that straightforward. 

The mood of “Honey” pivots 
in the title track, as if it’s the 
moment when Robyn allows 
herself to be happy again. 
That’s only fitting considering 
how much joy “Honey” will 
bring to the world as one of 
the year’s best albums. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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They also explain why they believe the Pistol An¬ 
nies work. All three have solo careers. And despite 
the fact that the band is a huge critical and com¬ 
mercial success — their first two records were Top 
10 on the Billboard 200 — their main formula is to 
have no formula. 

“We don’t ever talk about the technical stuff,” 
Presley says. “Like, maybe we should do up-tempo 
or maybe it should have this fade. We just write 
songs.” 

“We don’t even know when our next record will 
be, or if it will be or how it’s going to sound or what 
it’s going to sound like,” says Lambert. 

“We try not to think of any of the business stuff, 
nothing of that. We just let the songs come. And 
then, once we have a big pile of songs, then we say, 
‘OK, this is what we have here,”’ says Monroe. 

Airstream sisterhood 

The Annies formed in 2011 when Lambert and 
Monroe, both prodigies signed to record deals as 
teenagers, went on a camping trip. By now, Lam¬ 
bert was four albums into a booming solo career, 
Monroe was struggling to find her way — Columbia 
had held up her debut, “Satisfied”; it would even¬ 
tually come out — and Presley was a writer with 
a young boy who had been signed to a publishing 
deal not long after leaving her native Kentucky for 
Nashville. 

Hanging in Lambert’s Airstream, she and Mon¬ 
roe were inspired to punch out a series of songs 
without any idea what they’d do with them. Then 
Monroe played Lambert a bunch of Presley’s songs 
on Myspace. Lambert insisted they call Presley 
and recruit her to form a band. 

“She was, like, at home putting her baby down,” 
says Lambert. “And she was like, ‘Are you all high 
and drunk?’ ‘Well, maybe, but we still want to be in 
a band with you.’” 

“Hell on Heels” came out in 2011, a huge hit that 
included Presley’s perfectly constructed ballad 
“Lemon Drop,” the Andrews Sistersish-swing of 
“Bad Example,” and the swaggering, quasi-theme 
song “Takin’ Pills.” The 2013 follow-up, “Annie 
Up,” was just as successful. 

This time around, their longtime producer, 

Frank Liddell, admits he had doubts when he got 
the call to start work on another album. 

“What’s the point of making another one of 
these?” he says. “Are you going to cover new 
ground? That’s in my brain. And then, when I went 
back and listened to the songs, the songs were good. 
With this record, it wasn’t as tongue-in-cheek. 

It’s funny. It’s got the humor of the Pistol Annies. 
But they’re all older. Miranda’s been married and 
divorced. Angaleena’s fixing to have another kid. 

So they’re whatever, five years down the road, and 
I feel like there’s a little bit less of their alter egos 
in this and a little bit more of themselves.” 

Liddell points to two songs in particular, “Com¬ 
missary” and “Masterpiece,” which form a kind 
of moody mini-suite near the end of “Interstate 
Gospel.” Presley says “Commissary” is deeply 
influenced by the opioid crisis soaking the part of 


Eastern Kentucky where she’s from. 

“I don’t know anybody from where I’m from who 
hasn’t been personally touched by it, whether it’s 
family, friend or a co-worker,” says Presley. “I have 
a song called ‘Pain Pills’ on my (first solo) record, 
and that was from 11 different funerals that I went 
to.” 

“Masterpiece” is a torchy ballad that details the 
breakup of a relationship that is, as Lambert sings, 
“up there on the wall for all to see.” 

They all contributed to the song, as is standard, 
even if one of them is the primary writer. 

“It’s about any great love story, whether it’s 
friendship or relationship that had to come to an 
end,” Lambert says. “And one person is going to 
have to be the one to say it.” 

“I think it could be about her Blake,” says Pres¬ 
ley. “I’ll just say it. But I think it could be about us, 
too.” 

It was the first song they had written together in 
two or three years. 

“We really dug in, too,” says Monroe. “We’re 
proud of the words in that song. We took our time. 
We made sure that every line mattered.” 

“All I had was the melody and just humming 
it,” says Presley. “So I just started humming that 
melody, and I think Randa’s the one who sang, 
‘Baby, we were just a masterpiece.’ ” 

‘WeVe best friends’ 

Onstage, when one Annie is taking a lead — they 
often trade verses, just as they share the writing 
— it’s common for the other two to hang back, hold 
hands or lock arms and slip into a do-si-do. This 
time around, they can’t do much touring. Presley 
found out a week before they were going to start re¬ 
cording that she was pregnant. (She’s remarried.) 
With the baby due early next year, a Pistol Annies 
tour will have to wait. 

Their performance at the Ryman, for decades 
the home of the Grand Ole Opry, feels like more 
than a concert. Many women in the crowd stand 
for the entire set, waving a fist at the chorus of 
“Unhappily Married” or tearing up during Mon¬ 
roe’s performance of “I Hope You’re the End of My 
Story.” She wrote that love song for her now-hus- 
band, John Danks, a former m^or league pitcher. 
(He has the lyric inscribed on the inside of his 
wedding ring.) 

There’s also a moment when a woman, clearly 
drunk, decides to rise out of her pew, grip the stage 
and take a position directly under the trio. That’s 
not cool. A bouncer tries to move her. He gets bit. 
Lambert isn’t afraid. She takes off her guitar and 
hands it to Presley, kneels and reaches out to the 
woman, gripping her arm as if to comfort her. But 
as soon as she has led her to the side, Lambert lets 
security take over and she’s back, high-fiving Mon¬ 
roe as she retakes her spot behind a microphone. 

“We don’t get to play shows much,” says Lam¬ 
bert. “We’re best friends. And we work really hard 
on this music. And we only have three shows before 
she pops, and I want them to count. I realized dur¬ 
ing the second verse that everybody in the room 
was looking at her and not us, and I don’t like that.” 



REVIEW 


Pistol Annies 

Interstate Gospel (RCA Nashville) 

There is power in numbers. 
And the Pistol Annies — Mi¬ 
randa Lambert, Ashley Monroe 
and Angaleena Presley — prove 
it on their new album, “Interstate 
Gospel.” 

Singing and writing as a trio 
allows them to address topics 
and make comments that would 
draw way more scrutiny if they 
were made on one of their solo 
albums. Even when they’re jok¬ 
ing around about divorce and en¬ 
joying being single again, as they 
do in the honky-tonk good time 
“Got My Name Changed Back,” 
the Annies are in the clear, since 
both Lambert and Presley are 
divorced. 

They make the most of that 
freedom, singing about “recre¬ 
ational Percoset” in the achingly 
beautiful ballad “Best Years of 
My Life” and comparing being 
famous to being a painting in the 
classic country “Masterpiece.” 

In the title track of “Interstate 
Gospel,” they celebrate religion, 
but with their own sense of 
humor, declaring, “Jesus is the 
bread of life, without him you’re 
toast.” 

As a trio, the Pistol Annies 
can sing the intensely personal, 
Lucinda Williams-ish “Leavers 
Lullaby” without worrying about 
it becoming gossip fodder. It 
can simply be one of many great 
songs they create. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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How US lost propaganda war in Afghanistan 



By J.P. Lawrence 


Stars and Stripes 


T he Americans knew the 
Taliban set off the blast 
that ripped through 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, 
during Ramadan in 2009. The 
explosion killed 41 and wounded 
more than 60. 

Many Afghans in the city, 
however, were convinced the 
United States was to blame, re¬ 
calls Thomas Johnson, who was 
based in Kandahar as a counter¬ 
insurgency adviser to US. 
forces. 

The Taliban got 
the benefit of the 
doubt, even among 
those in Kandahar 
working with the 
Americans, said 
Johnson, who was 
conducting interviews 
with tribal leaders at 
the time. 

Similarly, conspiracy 
theories arose in Kan¬ 
dahar in recent weeks 
blaming the US. for 
killing Afghan strongman Abdul 
Raziq — and not the Taliban who 
claimed responsibility for the 
attack. 

Those wondering how the 
Taliban persist as an insurgency 
can look to Johnson’s recent 
book, “Taliban Narratives: The 
Use and Power of Stories in the 
Afghanistan Conflict,” which is 
soon to be translated into Dari 
and Pashto. 

America’s 17-year war in 
Afghanistan was never going to 
be won by brave soldiers blow¬ 
ing things up, but by winning 
the battle of the narrative, writes 
Johnson, now a professor at 
the Naval Postgraduate School. 
Whoever had the best narrative 
would win, as an effective infor¬ 
mation operations campaign can 
push people toward interpreting 
an event in a certain way. 
Johnson’s book traces how the 


Photos courtesy of Thomas Johnson 

Ibove: An example of U.S. propaganda in Afghanistan, 
tailing into question the Taliban’s interpretation of Islam. 


Right: An example of Taliban propaganda, showing a U.S. 
female soldier searching a female Afghan and presenting 
the situation as a male U.S. soldier defiling a woman. 


Taliban used simple 
songs and poems in 
their bid to convince 
the Afghan people that the 
U.S. and its allies were occupi¬ 
ers, while the U.S. meanwhile 
was not able to convince many 
Afghans why foreign troops 
needed to be in the country, due 
to messages that were constantly 
shifting and sometimes cultur¬ 
ally insensitive. 

The result: the high-tech 
propaganda campaigns used 
by the U.S. lost in the war for 
hearts and minds to the Taliban’s 
cheaper techniques. 

In Johnson’s telling, two fac¬ 
tors stand out. 

One mistake was that the 
U.S. did not know enough about 
Afghanistan prior to invading. 
The U.S. had few Afghanistan 
experts or local language speak¬ 
ers in 2001 and relied heavily on 
Afghans who had not been in the 
country for years. 

“Historically, insurgencies 
are won or lost in the first three 


years,” Johnson told Stars and 
Stripes. “Those first three years 
were some of the worst times for 
our cultural messages, because 
we didn’t have the cultural 
knowledge.” 

In the days after 9/11, John¬ 
son helped design propaganda 
leaflets explaining to Afghans 
why American soldiers were 
coming. Johnson, then working 
for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, proposed a design 
highlighting the harshness of 
Taliban rule. 

Then he saw the final product 
delivered by Special Forces: 

The leaflets were written in the 
wrong language. On the top of 
the leaflet were Dari words, even 
though everyone in the region 
spoke Pashto. 

Others among the 80 million 
leaflets dropped over Afghani¬ 
stan misprinted the Afghan flag 
by giving it horizontal stripes, 
when it has vertical stripes. 

Later leaflets showed women 
with uncovered faces or super¬ 



imposed words from the Koran 
on a dog, which is considered 
blasphemous among Afghans. 

Meanwhile, the Taliban re¬ 
peated a few simple messages, 
Johnson said. Drawing from 
seven years of fieldwork gather¬ 
ing Taliban poems, songs and 
newspapers, Johnson found the 
Taliban had been using the same 
themes used when the country 
fought the Russians. These were 
themes — independence from 
foreign invaders, devotion to 
God, country and family — that 
most Afghans generally believed 
in, whatever their views on the 
Taliban and the Americans. 

“Many of the people fight¬ 
ing the Taliban agree with the 
Taliban — they just don’t like 
the Taliban,” Johnson told Stars 
and Stripes. “The thing that gets 
them off the fence and moves 
them toward one side are these 
narratives.” 

Johnson includes examples of 
Taliban poems, musical chants 
and social media posts. Afghani¬ 
stan is a nation that loves poetry, 
and the flowery verses of the 
Taliban — about nightingales 


mourning the loss of their garden 
and the like — resonated among 
rural Afghans in ways that blunt 
American propaganda leaflets 
did not. 

The Taliban remain galling 
to many Afghans living in the 
country’s cities, but they were 
never the focus of propaganda 
efforts, Johnson said. 

The book can make for dry 
reading at times, as it is an aca¬ 
demic text structured themati¬ 
cally around various types of 
Taliban propaganda. I would 
have liked more narrative along 
with the analysis, and the book 
does not address whether effec¬ 
tive messaging would have been 
able to surmount preexisting 
concerns such as corruption and 
ethnic tensions in the country. 

Still, Johnson’s book offers a 
sobering view of how the U.S. 
failed to And a message that the 
Afghan population could under¬ 
stand or believe, and a glimpse 
into how the Taliban managed 
to persist over the last 17 years 
of war. 


lawrence.jpiastripes.com 
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Trump presidency inspires wave of books on impeachment 


By Hillel Italie 

Associated Press 

More than 40 years after working on 
the impeachment of Richard Nixon, for¬ 
mer Rep. Elizabeth Holtzman is back on 
the case. 

This time, it’s with a book: “The Case 
for Impeaching Trump.” 

“The book really forced me to think this 
through,” Holtzman, a New York Demo¬ 
crat and member of the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1974, said during a recent 
telephone interview. “There’s so much 
news every day being thrown at you that 
it’s hard to separate it all out. When I 
did, it became clear there was a basis for 
proclaiming the president had committed 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“The Case for Impeaching Trump” is 
part of a wave of new books and reissues 
of older works that is inspired by ongoing 
debate about President Trump and such 
allegations as collusion with the Russians 
during his 2016 campaign and his May 2017 
flring of FBI Director James Comey, who 
had been looking into Trump’s Russia ties. 

Holtzman’s book was published last 


month as a response to Alan Dershowitz’s 
“The Case Against Impeaching Trump,” 
which the publisher released over the 
summer. Dershowitz is a retired Harvard 
Law professor (Holtzman was a former 
student) and longtime Democrat who has 
often defended Trump in his media ap¬ 
pearances on Fox News 
and other outlets. 

Other recent works 
include Laurence Tribe 
and Joshua Matz’s “To 
End a Presidency: The 
Power of Impeachment” 
and Allan J. Lichtman’s 
“The Case for Impeach¬ 
ment,” both written by 
liberal critics of Trump. 

Impeachment books are a specialized 
genre if only because impeachment itself 
is relatively rare. Andrew Johnson and 
Bill Clinton are the only presidents who 
have faced Senate trials after the House 
of Representatives voted for impeach¬ 
ment, for reasons many scholars have 
challenged, and neither were voted out. 
Meanwhile, a handful of federal judges 
have been ousted, one as recently as 2010. 


There has never been a consensus for 
what merits impeachment, although then- 
Rep. Gerald Ford might have had the most 
realistic answer when in 1970 he declared 
that “An impeachable offense is whatever 
a m^ority of the House of Representa¬ 
tives considers it to be at a given moment 
in history.” Clinton’s 
impeachment stemmed 
from his lying about an 
affair with White House 
intern Monica Lewinsky. 
Johnson, a Democrat who 
fought so-called “Radi¬ 
cal Republicans” over 
his opposition to granting 
blacks equal rights in 
the former Confederate 
states, was nearly unseated in 1868 over 
whether he had the right to Are Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton. 

Article Two, Section Four of the Con¬ 
stitution states that “The President, Vice 
President and all civil Officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from Of- 
flce on Impeachment for, and Conviction 
of. Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes 
and Misdemeanors.” For Holtzman and 


Dershowitz, the debate comes down to the 
meaning of “high crimes.” Dershowitz 
says that “high crimes” means serious 
crimes, those that would be punishable 
for anyone under the law. For instance, he 
does not consider Trump’s flring of FBI 
Director James Comey an impeachable 
offense, even if his intent was to impede 
the Russia investigation, because there’s 
nothing illegal in itself about a president 
changing FBI directors. 

Holtzman says “high crimes” means 
crimes unique to those in power, like the 
charges of obstruction of justice faced 
by Nixon and possibly by Trump. In her 
book, she quotes impeachment scholars 
such as the late Raoul Berger and includes 
a passage by Alexander Hamilton from 
the Federalist papers, in which he deflnes 
impeachable acts as “offenses which 
proceed from the misconduct of public 
men, or, in other words, from the abuse or 
violation of some public trust.” 

‘“High crime,’ it’s a term of art,” 
Holtzman told the AP. “Basically, what it 
means is a crime that can be committed 
by someone who holds office. This covers 
crimes of a political nature.” 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Christopher Robin”: The production 
features the familiar characters from the 
books by British author A. A. Milne. The big 
difference is that Christopher Robin in this 
film, played by Ewan McGregor, has grown 
up and lost the childhood innocence he had 
when he would play in the Hundred Acre 
Wood. Pooh comes back into Christopher’s 
life in hopes of rekindling the youthful 
exuberance Christopher once had and in 
the process make him a better husband and 
father. 

There’s a sweetness to “Christopher 
Robin” that could fill a heffalump load of 
honey pots. It’s a good reminder that life 
moves swiftly and it’s important to remem¬ 
ber the very important. 




CBS 


James Wolk and Paul Wesley are two of the stars of “Tell Me a Story,” one of the new 
shows on CBS’ All Access digital service. The network hopes to target younger viewers. 


Tragically unhip 

CBS trying to become cool — and change the 
future of digital entertainment in the process 


Disney 

Ewan McGregor stars as a distracted 
businessman in “Christopher Robin.” 

“The Incredibles 2”: The family elements 
— especially having to do with baby Jack- 
Jack’s budding powers — make for the best 
moments in the animated sequel. From a 
training session with the no-nonsense Edna 
or the fun battle between the laser-shooting, 
dimension-hopping, fire-throwing baby and 
a raccoon, Jack-Jack steals the show. 

How Elastigirl deals with the pressure of 
being the last, great hope for superheroes 
and the strain of her being away — espe¬ 
cially from Jack-Jack — are strong enough 
building blocks to carry the movie. The 
central strength of the family dynamic gets 
muddled by plot threads of young love gone 
wrong, a cautionary tale of technology and a 
bevy of new characters with super powers. 

The only new character developed enough 
to be interesting is Voyd (Sophia Bush). Her 
story would make for a full movie. 

“Destination Wedding”: The only thing 
that Frank (Keanu Reeves) and Lindsay 
(Winona Ryder) have in common is they are 
both unhappy with having to make a long 
trip to watch friends get married against a 
perfect sunset. 

Every line of dialogue in “Destination 
Wedding” is delivered by either Reeves or 
Ryder, establishing that this is a movie with 
a laser focus on one man and one woman. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Getting Grace”: Teenage girl dying of 
cancer and awkward funeral director (Dan¬ 
iel Roebuck) learn about life and death. 

“Who is America”: Sacha Baron Cohen’s 
comedy series that features candid inter¬ 
views with political leaders. 

“The Good Fight: Season 2”: Members of 
the law firm find themselves under psycho¬ 
logical assault when a client at another firm 
kills his lawyer for overcharging. 

“BlacKKKlansman”: Spike Lee film 
that offers a true-life examination of race 
relations in 1970s America that is just as 
relevant in today’s tumultuous world. 

“Blood, Sweat and Terrors”: Lethal com¬ 
bination of gangsters, hit men, crooked cops 
and guerilla fighters head for a showdown. 

“Succession: The Complete First Sea¬ 
son”: Series follows the Roy family, owners 
of one of the world’s biggest media commu¬ 
nications and entertainment conglomerates. 

“American Dresser”: Vietnam veteran 
decides to confront the mistakes of his past 
by fulfilling a lifelong dream. 

“Masterpiece: Poldark: Season 4” 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Steven Zeitchik 
The Washington Post 

K evin Williamson, noted chronicler 
of Pacey, Joey and the rest of the 
Capeside gang, recently had an 
epiphany about his relationship 
with broadcast television. 

“I was doing a lot of network and getting 
burned out on it,” said Williamson, who two 
decades ago created the landmark millen¬ 
nial hit “Dawson’s Creek” on the WB and 
made a half-dozen other broadcast series 
since. “I wanted something that was stream¬ 
ing and premium.” 

The creator got what he wished for — sort 
of. 

Williamson’s new show, “Tell Me a Story,” 
premiered last week on a CBS platform. But 
it’s not on CBS, that massively mainstream 
network of “CSI” and “The Big Bang Theo¬ 
ry.” And it lands far from the conventional 
bull’s-eye of those series. 

“Tell Me a Story” puts a dark, modern 
spin on classic fairy tales, telling three 
parallel genre-inflected stories about young 
people in crisis. Built into the glossy show 
is a heavily serialized component — and 
plenty of drugs and sex. Mark Harmon solv¬ 
ing naval crimes on “NCIS,” it isn’t. 

Williamson’s new show will play exclu¬ 
sively on a digital service called CBS All 
Access. The platform is a unique creature, 
a product of the country’s most old-school 
— and old-skewing — broadcaster, trying to 
beat Netfiix at its own game. 

Launched in 2014 but ramping up its 
original programming in recent months. All 
Access seeks to walk a slippery line be¬ 
tween mainstream network and premium- 
subscription television. The service offers 
perhaps the best chance for CBS to target 
the young viewers who have avoided the net¬ 
work. (CBS’ median-viewer age is nearly 60, 


the oldest of the broadcast networks.) 

It also could turn into a tweener jumble 
that undercuts CBS’ traditional brand 
without making inroads for a new audience, 
leaving the company spending lots of money 
on programming for a streaming service to 
which nobody subscribes. 

This is hardly an idle experiment. At 
stake in All Access is not just one company’s 
model but also the fate of streaming itself 
— whether it can be not just for the disrupt¬ 
ers but also for the traditionalists, whether 
the future of television will be with those 
who’ve dominated it in the past. 

If All Access can build a critical mass of 
subscribers, it will demonstrate that legacy 
networks have found their way in the 21st 
century. 

And if not? It could further reinforce the 
theory of a radical new era in television, 
one in which m^or broadcasters have been 
wholly replaced by upstart entities with 
direct ties to consumers, with little chance 
of ever turning back the clock. 

■ ■ ■ 

On a recent afternoon at his New York 
office, Marc DeBevoise was debating the 
merits of different distribution approaches. 

The All Access chief (official title: presi¬ 
dent and chief operating officer of All Ac¬ 
cess overseer CBS Interactive) had mainly 
been releasing one episode at a time. That’s 
a very unstreamer-like approach that nods 
more to All Access’ CBS roots, and DeBe¬ 
voise wasn’t sure it should always remain 
that way. 

“We’re testing a show in development 
now that lends itself more to the bingeing 
model,” DeBevoise said. “We may do more 
of that.” 

Deciding how to disseminate its content 
is just one question with which the company 
has grappled as it builds a new model and 
seeks to lure subscribers. 


All Access currently claims 
2.5 million subscribers and aims 
for 4 million by next year. That 
number is impressive, analysts 
say, given how most Americans 
are not accustomed to paying 
extra for CBS-branded content. 
But experts also note the figure’s 
paltriness relative to competi¬ 
tors. Netfiix, for instance, has 
more than 115 million subscrib¬ 
ers globally. 

The service currently has 
seven original series, includ¬ 
ing “Star Trek: Discovery,” the 
“Good Wife” spinoff “The Good 
Fight” and “Story,” as well as 
rocketry origin tale “Strange 
Angel” and a karmic mystery 
named “One Dollar.” In devel¬ 
opment are at least two other 
“Trek” series, including one with 
Patrick Stewart, the original 
Jean-Luc Picard; the idea is to 
fiog that franchise in the way 
Disney does Marvel. 

“We have three franchises and 
would like to get to four,” said 
DeBevoise. “But not everything 
is a tentpole,” he said, using 
Hollywood vernacular for fran¬ 
chises. “What we really want is 
to develop a group of original 
content that defines our service 
as premium.” 

All-Access aims to reach 10 
new shows by next year. By con¬ 
trast, Netfiix has produced more 
than 60 original series, and that 
doesn’t even include animated 
and foreign-language programs. 

One of All Access’ biggest 
bets is a Jordan Peele-overseen 
reboot of the “Twilight Zone,” 
scheduled for the first half of 
next year. 

For now, though, it’s all about 
“Story.” 

“I got jazzed by the idea of 
deconstructing a fairy tale — if 
you were writing them today, 
what would they look like?” 
Williamson, the creator, said. 
“Instead of just seeing a wolf, see 
him emerge, and see how he’s 
not wolf-like.” (There are actu¬ 
ally two wolves: one in a “Little 
Red Riding Hood” riff, about a 
teenage partyer in a complicated 
relationship with her teacher; 
and another in a bank-robbery 
involving three people in pig 
masks.) 

The average number of video¬ 
streaming services Americans 
pay for, according to data provid¬ 
ed The Washington Post by the 
trade-group Consumer Technol¬ 
ogy Association, is two. If Netfiix 
can be assumed as one of them, 
it doesn’t leave much room for 
many other competitors. 

CBS must wrestle with all this 
while bifurcating its audience, 
holding on to the aging baby 
boomers that fiock to its network 
while redefining itself to people 
younger than 40. “We know this 
is a difficult balance,” DeBevoise 
said. “We think we have the 
resources and knowledge to pull 
it off” 

Julie McNamara, executive 
vice president of original content 
for All Access, said she realizes 
that the service has to nod to its 
core audience, and its history. 

She just doesn’t think All Access 
needs to be defined by it. 

“We’re part of a brand that has 
a 90-year history. We don’t shy 
away from that,” she said. “But 
we’re asking people to pay for 
our service in a new time. And 
we have to be aware of that, too.” 
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Listen to 
the beat 

Training by heart 
rate can help you 
reach fitness goals 


By Scott Douglas 
Special to The Washington Post 

W ith wearable fitness 
trackers becoming 
the norm among 
recreational athletes, 
more of us know at any instant 
what our heart rate is during 
workouts. What we might not 
know is what that data means. 
That’s a shame, because bas¬ 
ing your workout intensity on 
your heart rate can be a great 
way to meet your exercise goals. 
“Heart-rate training gives you 
objective guidance on whether 
you’re on the right track, pushing 
too hard or taking it too easy,” 
says Janet Hamilton, an Atlanta- 
area running coach. Here’s what 
you need to know about training 
by heart rate. 


Heart-rate training entails 
keeping your heart rate — the 
number of times your heart 
beats in a minute — within a 
set range during a workout. 
The range is expressed as 
a percentage of your maxi¬ 
mum heart rate, which is the 
greatest number of times your 
heart can beat in a minute. 

For example, for a 30-minute 
elliptical workout, you might 
aim to keep your heart rate 
between 70 and 80 percent of 
your maximum heart rate. 

The ideal heart-rate range 
depends on the cardiovascu¬ 
lar goals of a workout. This 
form of training is useful 
for aerobic exercise such as 
cycling and running, in which 
you sustain your effort for 20 
or more minutes. 

On the other hand, heart- 
rate training isn’t a good way 
to gauge your effort in high- 
intensity interval training, in 
which intervals are shorter 
than those in the chart, be¬ 
cause you should be focusing 
on doing the exercise as hard 
as possible for that short time 
rather than looking at your 
monitor. (Plus, the readings 
can be misleading — your 
heart rate will peak soon after 
the end of your max effort, not 
during it.) Similarly, because 
of the stop-and-start nature 
of strength training, monitor¬ 
ing heart rate isn’t an effec¬ 
tive way to track workouts in 
which your main goal is to 
build muscle rather than im¬ 
prove cardiovascular fitness. 


“Heart-rate training is a 
way to combine subjective 
and objective measures of 
training,’’ says Debra Atkin¬ 
son, a certified strength and 
conditioning coach in Boul¬ 
der, Colo. 

Here’s the gist: Your effort 
level — how close to your max 
you’re working — is what 
really determines gains you 
get from a workout, such as 
your heart being able to pump 
more blood with each beat 
and your muscles becom¬ 
ing more efficient at using 
the oxygen in that blood. 
There’s a range of heart rates 
that correspond to the key 
effort levels you hit in cardio 
workouts. Match effort level 
and heart rate, and you know 
you’re working at the right 
intensity for that type of 
workout. 

Atkinson says people who 
like objective data and track¬ 
ing their progress are the 
best candidates for heart-rate 
training. Hamilton adds that 
heart-rate training can also 
help prevent dedicated exer¬ 
cisers from pushing too hard. 
“They think, ‘If I don’t beat 
myself like a rented mule. 

I’ll never get fit,”’ she says. 
“Heart-rate training can help 
them learn what ‘easy effort’ 
really means. The result is 
better recovery from longer, 
harder workouts and, ulti¬ 
mately, more fitness gains.’’ 


The first step in heart-rate 
training is gauging your 
maximal heart rate. The com¬ 
monly recommended formula 
of 220 minus your age is based 
on averages of large numbers 
of people, but it’s not particu¬ 
larly useful on an individual 
basis. For any one person, 220 
minus age might be inaccurate 
by 10 to 12 beats per minute in 
either direction of the formu¬ 
laic answer, Hamilton says. 

If you’re one of the people for 
whom the formula is inaccu¬ 
rate, that could mean you’re 
usually working out too hard 
or too easy. 

If you’re a runner, Hamilton 
recommends doing a 5K race 
while wearing a heart-rate 
monitor. “If you finish think¬ 
ing you gave it your every¬ 
thing, the highest reading you 
reached will be close to your 
max,” she says. 

Atkinson has clients do a 
test on a treadmill or exer¬ 
cise bike while wearing a 
monitor. They progressively 
increase their intensity until 
their breathing and perceived 
exertion tells them they can’t 
continue. The heart rate at 
that point is close to their 
max. “The more motivated 
you are to do this, the more 
accurate your max heart rate 
will be,” Atkinson says. 

Once you know your max 
heart rate, use the ranges 
in the chart to set heart-rate 
targets for different types of 
cardio workouts. 


Here are a few things to keep 
in mind when training by heart 
rate. 

If you don’t have a heart- 
rate monitor: It’s possible, 
albeit cumbersome, to train by 
heart rate without one. Find a 
place where your pulse can be 
strongly felt, such as on your 
neck. Count your pulse for 10 
seconds, then multiply that 
number by six to get your cur¬ 
rent heart rate. On-the-go mea¬ 
surements are possible in some 
activities, such as stationary cy¬ 
cling, but if you’re running, you 
might need to briefly interrupt 
your workout. Most modern 
gym equipment includes a grip 
or other way to get a snapshot 
of your heart rate. 

Allow for heart-rate drift: 
Except during low-intensity 
and easy workouts, your heart 
rate will gradually increase 
over the course of a workout. 
That phenomenon, known as 
heart-rate drift or cardiac drift, 
occurs sooner and to a greater 
degree in hot, humid weather. 
(When it’s hot, your heart 
pumps more blood to your skin 
in an effort to keep you cool, 
resulting in a higher heart rate 
at the same pace.) To account 
for heart-rate drift, start exer¬ 
cising at the lower end of the 
range for a given workout. On 
hot days, keep your heart rate 
in the right range and adjust 
your pace, incline or resistance 
as needed, Atkinson advises. 
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How to raise a voter 

Lessons in good citizenship can start in grade school 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 




By Jennifer Breheny Wallace 


Special to The Washington Post 


O n Nov. 6, American voters 
went to the polls again to 
elect a slate of leaders who 
will decide how best to 
address a variety of issues that will 
profoundly impact the country for 
decades to come. 

Being politically engaged is not 
only good for society, but research 
suggests it’s good for individuals, 
too. “Voting and feeling a commit¬ 
ment to a community gives young 
people a bigger sense of purpose 
and builds their social network,” 
says Kei Kawashima-Ginsberg, di¬ 
rector of the Center for Information 
and Research on Civic Learning 
and Engagement at Tufts Univer¬ 
sity. A study last year in the journal 
Applied Developmental Science 
found that community engage¬ 
ment likely provides mental health 
benefits for youth, while another 
recent study in the journal Child 
Development found that adoles¬ 
cents and young adults who voted, 
volunteered or engaged in activism 
had better life outcomes: They were 
more likely to stay in school longer 
and earned higher incomes than 
their peers. 

So what can parents do to raise 
the next generation of voters to be 
informed and engaged? Experts 
say that civic education is a gradual 
process that starts early and builds 
through the years — and that 
parents play an important role in its 
development. Here are some practi¬ 
cal tips for building civic skills and 
motivation in children of all ages: 


Elementary school 

Teach young children the behav¬ 
iors of good citizenship, whether 
it’s at school, on the playground or 
in the home. Talk about how our 
positive and negative actions af¬ 
fect others, and why it’s important 
to treat classmates with care and 
respect. At home, assign chores and 
frame it as each person’s contribu¬ 
tion to making the home better, says 
Amber Coleman-Mortley, senior 
digital media manager at iCivics, 
a nonprofit group that promotes 
civics education. Show children how 
to invest in their communities by 
organizing a neighborhood cleanup 
or visiting elderly neighbors during 
extreme weather, Coleman-Mortley 
says. Be explicit about why these 
actions matter. 


Bring your children to the polls 
every time you vote. Don’t just show 
them how to vote; tell them whom 
you are voting for and why. “Then, 
talk about what happens if your 
candidate doesn’t win,” Coleman- 
Mortley says. “Part of being a good 
citizen is figuring out what you can 
do next,” she says. 


Middle school 


Introduce children to the ba¬ 
sics of how our government works 
through books such as “How the 
US. Government Works” and free 
educational video games such as 
those found on iCivics.org. For 
example, children and parents can 
play “Counties Work,” a simulation 
game in which players take on the 
role of a county commissioner and 
learn firsthand how local govern¬ 
ments impact citizens. The website 
Teaching for Democracy is a great 
source for building civic skills in 
older children, too. Without a strong 
foundation in civic literacy, kids 
might have difficulty understanding 
how to effect change, Kawashima- 
Ginsberg says. 

Teach children how to stay 
informed and think critically about 
the news they consume. Introduce 
them to reliable, kid-friendly news 
outlets such as PBS NewsHour 
Extra, Scholastic News and Smith¬ 
sonian Tween Tribune, and warn 
them about sources that spread 
misinformation. Watch political ads 
together on YouTube and talk about 
whether the claims are factual and 
how smear ads make candidates 
look, Coleman-Mortley says. 

Help adolescents form their own 
opinions around social issues. Vali¬ 
date their perspectives 
and encourage them 
to challenge be¬ 
liefs with civil¬ 
ity. Research 
finds that 
families who 
discuss cur¬ 
rent events 
and allow 


disagreements are more likely to 
raise young adults who vote and are 
civically engaged than those who 
don’t. When young people believe 
their opinions matter, it creates a 
mind-set that they are capable of 
impacting people who have author¬ 
ity over them, says psychologist 
Richard Weissbourd, faculty direc¬ 
tor of the Making Caring Common 
project at Harvard University 
— one that will make them more 
likely to vote down the road. 

High school 

Give teens a glimpse of how 
government works by introducing 
them to local politics. Take them to 
council meetings where issues are 
hotly debated, and allow them to get 
to know politicians as people, Ka¬ 
washima-Ginsberg says. When you 
know people, you are less likely to 
make hasty judgments about their 
intentions, she says, and those hasty 
assumptions about what our politi¬ 
cal leaders think or will do are often 
a source of disaffection and disen¬ 
gagement. Show them that politics 
is a messy, living process, she says, 
not the neat laws that students read 
about in their history textbooks. 

Help teens become invested in 
their communities by providing 
well-structured and meaningful 
opportunities for them to engage in 
activities that make a difference, 
whether it’s through volunteering 
or being part of a political action 
group. Introduce them to people 
who have made an impact in their 
communities, says Weissbourd, and 
be aware of whether you as a parent 
are modeling positive community 
involvement, too. 

Make voting a “right of pas¬ 
sage” in your family. Have 
“the talk” about the 
importance of being a 
voter, says Kawashima- 
Ginsberg, and help 
your children with the 
logistics of registering 
to vote. 

“Voting should be a 
fundamental expecta¬ 
tion that parents have 
for their children,” 
adds Weissbourd. 

“Make it clear that your 
family believes being an 
engaged citizen is a moral 
responsibility because other 
people’s lives — and the well¬ 
being of our community and 
country — depend on it.” 


Help homeless vets 
with smart giving, 
not spare change 

I n 2010, when President Barack Obama pledged to 
end veteran homelessness in ten years, I cynically 
thought it was an empty political promise during a 
time when it was popular to support military issues. 
But don’t you know, he nearly did it. 

By the time Obama left office, veteran homelessness 
had dropped from 74,087 in 2010 to 39,471 in 2016. Many 
feared that Trump’s pledge to end Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion corruption and wrongdoing might disrupt the prog¬ 
ress. However, despite an uptick in veteran homelessness 
figures in 2017 attributed to rising housing prices in key 
states. Housing and Urban Development announced last 
week that veteran homelessness decreased in 2018 to 
37,878, a 5.4 percent drop from the previous year. 

Is it really possible to solve this tragic issue? 

Week after week, rain or shine, I see homeless people, 
some claiming to be veterans, in the streets begging for 
money. 

The weathered woman in the median with a faraway 
stare, holding a dirty Dunkin Donuts cup. The deeply 
creased man at the end of the off-ramp who uses a rusty 
can for collections. The thirtyish man leaning against 
the sign at the traffic stop who peers with bloodshot eyes 
through my windshield, his callused hand outstretched. 

As I avert panhandlers’ eyes, I know that I could easily 
quell my guilt by simply handing them a few dollars. But 
would that merely perpetuate their desperate situations? 
Isn’t there a more effective way to help? 

UK journalist and activist Matt Broomfield argues 
that we should “give cash directly and unconditionally” 
to people who beg in the streets because it’s none of our 
business what they do with the money. “Those who think 
begging is a shortcut to easy money should try humiliat¬ 
ing themselves daily in front of thousands of total strang¬ 
ers who won’t even look at them or acknowledge their 
existence. It is grueling, soul-destroying work. If people 
are desperate enough to beg, they need it.” 

Good point. But the most chronic homeless veterans 
are those who are drug-addicted or mentally ill. Over 
the years, HUD has learned that trying to get veterans 
to sober up or treat mental illnesses before giving them 
housing doesn’t work. Now HUD partners with the VA 
to house homeless veterans first, then provides follow¬ 
up care for the underlying issues. This strategic order 
— housing first, followed by clinical services and case 
management — seems to be the key to ending chronic 
homelessness among veterans. 

But this still begs the question — Should we give to the 
person in the street claiming to be a homeless veteran or 
not? 

Bloomfield says give them the cash regardless: 
“Wouldn’t you want to drink if you were in their position? 
... Who are you to tell them what to do with their bodies?” 
But others opine that by putting change in a beggar’s 
hand, “we’re acting to relieve our guilt rather than [ad¬ 
dressing the] underlying crisis.” 

Although it doesn’t provide the instant altruistic rush 
we gravitate toward this time of year, donating money or 
time to organizations dedicated to getting homeless vets 
off the streets is the right answer. The VA advises that 
community-based, veterans-helping-veterans programs 
are most effective. Stand Down, a grassroots community 
intervention program, is one such organization in need of 
volunteers and money. The National Coalition for Home¬ 
less Veterans also suggests donating to local shelters; 
volunteering as mentors, counselors and legal aides; and 
helping to raise funds from veterans’ service organiza¬ 
tions, churches, schools and businesses. 

Spare change provides a “quick fix” for both giver and 
receiver. But smart giving is what homeless veterans 
truly need. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinarl’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 
1 Goes to grab 
a bite, say 
14 What a crop 
top exposes 

21 “Anything else, 

or can I go?” 

22 “1984” superstate that 

includes America 

23 Early reel-to-reel 

devices 

24 Expired IDs? 

25 “Marriage 

Italian-Style” star 

26 Give mouth-to-mouth 

to? 

27 Donny who 

won “Dancing With 
the Stars” 

29 Construction 

on Broadway 

30 Speak sharply 

31 Stockpot addition 

32 Stickers 

forming a patch 

33 Keep it 

under your hat! 

34 Petulant expression 

35 Leaves mystified 

36 Soda brand 

with more than 
90 flavors 

37 Ancestry 

41 Picks up 

42 Tommy or 

Jimmy of jazz 

43 As a whole 

44 Two for one? 

45 Case workers? 


46 Golfing hazards 

47 _pasta (farfalle) 

48 2018’s debate 

Laurel,” e.g. 

49 Joey Potter’s 

portrayer on 
“Dawson’s Creek” 

51 Travel on-line? 

55 Receptive 

56 Party of 13? 

58 Home arena of the 

Bruins and Celtics 

59 Painter’s roll 

60 Overflow 

61 Trunk fastener? 

62 Lets out 

63 Ringo Starr’s 

real first name 

67 Palate cleanser in a 

multicourse meal 

68 Reptiles that can walk 

on ceilings 

69 Casanova’s intrigues 

70 Ran into in court? 

71 Wigs out 

72 On the take 

73 _the Great (ninth- 

century English 
king) 

74 Cereal ingredient 

75 Places to crash 

on road trips 

76 Very 

77 Purely academic 

78 Striker’s replacement 

82 Copa 

America cheer 

83 Century in American 

politics 

84 Brewery sights 

85 In the ballpark 


86 Old “It cleans 

your breath while it 
cleans your teeth” 
sloganeer 
88 Awfully large 

91 Takes to the sky 

92 Paprika lookalike 

93 Forerunners 

of combines 

94 You can’t go 

back on them 

DOWN 

1 Cries loudly 

2 Greek hero killed by a 

giant scorpion 

3 Who once said, “You 

wouldn’t have won if 
we’d heaten you” 

4 Win every prize in 

5 Green housewarming 

gift 

6 Wordsworth wrote one 

on immortality 

7 Crank up the amp to 11 

and go wild 

8 Name, as 

a successor 

9 Essentially 

10 Many faculty 

members, in brief 

11 Stan who co-created 

Spider-Man 

12 Presented perfectly 

13 Courtroom periods 

14 Travels by car 

15 Touchscreen array 

16 Document 

kept in a safe 

17 Untrustworthy sort 

18 Sort of 

19 Shiny beetle disliked 

by 

fruit growers 


20 You should avoid 
feeding on them 
28 Food & Wine and 
Field & Stream 

31 Rock musician with a 

knighthood 

32 Deadbeat 

student at TV’s 
Highland High 

33 “The Lady Is a 

Tramp” lyricist 

34 Stephen King novel 

a misspelling in the 
title 

35 Like some tires 

36 Shade in 

the woods 

37 Steve who co-created 

Spider-Man 

38 Absorbed 

39 Express 

40 Muddling through 

41 Wearers 

of white hats 

42 Sphere 

44 Game featured 

in 2006’s 
“Casino Royale” 

45 Department of 

Buildings issuance 

47 Became inseparable 

48 Selling point? 

50 Companies 

that need help 

51 Didn’t bid 

52 Ancient 

Mexicas, e.g. 

53 Sister of Tiffany 

54 It may be 

open for business 
56 Unkind, as criticism 


who won the 1946 
Nohel 

in Literature 
59 Safer of 

“60 Minutes” 

61 Satine’s 

profession in 
“Moulin Rouge!” 

63 Copper wheels? 

64 Torch carrier’s 

announcement 


65 Julius Caesar’s first 

wife 

66 Calls from 

quarterbacks 

67 Its shell 

doesn’t crack 

68 U.S. Naval Academy 

mascot 

70 Small jumper 

71 Show’s earnings 

73 James of TV’s “How 
the West Was Won” 


74 Field with 

lots of growth? 

76 Pan resistant 

77 Ars_(anagram of 

“anagrams,” aptly) 

78 Slaloming spot 

79 Ford Mustang, 

for one 

80 Valuable possession 

81 Round units? 


83 Stuff 

84 What an 

essay presents 

85 Her 2018 album 

“Dancing Queen” 
consists entirely 
of Abba covers 
87 Break 

89 Word spoken while 

waving 

90 Well chosen 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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Actor Chris PinI, left, and 
director David Mackenzie 
in Toronto on Sept. 7. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


Deconstructing masculinity 

Actor Chris Pine would rather discuss gender archetypes 
within ‘Outlaw King’ — not his full-frontal nudity 

By Jake Coyle ■ Associated Press 


f you want to see an exhausted Chris Pine, 
meet him after he’s spent a day answering 
questions about his penis. 

Following the September premiere of David 
Mackenzie’s “Outlaw King,” in which Pine stars as 
the Scottish hero Robert the Bruce, conversation 

“The fact that visions of nudity, genitalia, 
making love are somehow the main attrac¬ 
tion,” said an exasperated Pine in an inter¬ 
view alongside Mackenzie. “All of us go ‘Ooo 
ooo!’ like fifth graders. Literally, it’s like talk¬ 
ing to a bunch of 14 year-olds, whereas be¬ 
headings and all that kind of violence, we’re 
so inured to that we don’t even question it.” 

The irony is that Pine’s Bruce — like his 
supporting role in Patty Jenkins’ “Wonder 
Woman” — is a negotiation with traditional 
gender roles, even amid all the blood and 
guts. Pine plays the 14th century King of 
Scots, who won Scottish independence from 
England, not as a one-dimensional warrior 
but a man riven with internal conflict. Scenes 
with his wife (played by Florence Pugh) are 
sensitive and tender. 

When it’s pointed out that his performance 
— and even that flash of nudity — seems in¬ 
tended to deconstruct traditional masculine 
archetypes. Pine immediately brightens. 

“I’ve been dying to talk about this stuff 
all day and we’ve gotten just myriad, mind- 
numbing questions about nonsense,” Pine 
replies. “I do think there needs to be a re¬ 
balancing of the world. The underlying bass 
note that we should be hearing is: That is 
precisely what we’re all used to, and isn’t it 
kind of interesting that it’s so skewed that 
way, that any notions of tenderness or love- 
making on screen becomes uncomfortable? 


at the Toronto International Film Festival focused 
largely on Pine’s instant of full-frontal nudity in 
the film. That such a brief moment should arouse 
such curiosity — and not, say, anything else in the 
two-plus hours of historical-epic savagery — was 
for Pine a sad but telling commentary. 

“There’s something about both characters: 
people struggling, people dealing with un¬ 
certainty and not sure whether or not to act,” 
Mackenzie says. “One thing Chris brings 
brilliantly to the work he does is the capacity 
to handle that uncertainty and a character 
who’s working his way through things.” 

After “Outlaw King” premiered to largely 
poor reviews in Toronto, Mackenzie, 52, cut 
about 20 minutes from the film. The film¬ 
maker co-wrote and produced the film, which 
follows a pair of acclaimed releases from 
the director — the father-son prison drama 
“Starred Up” and “Hell or High Water” — 
that likewise analyzed masculinity. 

“It needs to be deconstructed, doesn’t it?” 
Mackenzie says. “At this point in time, it feels 
like masculinity is coming under a lot of 
questions and it seems appropriate, as males, 
to be dealing with the subject of masculinity, 
try to find some nuance in there.” 

That Bruce was a contemporary of Wil¬ 
liam Wallace has led to frequent compari¬ 
sons to Mel Gibson’s “Braveheart,” though 
Pine says they were seeking to make a very 
different sort of Scottish epic. 

“How do you make the anti-‘Braveheart’? 
How do you make the movie that hits all the 
tropes of the genre without — and I say this 
with all due respect — being manipulative?” 
Pine says. “‘Braveheart,’ I love. But how do 
you make the non-movie movie?” 



I think that’s probably the masculine and 
the feminine out of whack in this big, wide 
universe.” 

“Outlaw King,” which debuts on Netflix 
and in select theaters stateside Nov. 9, is the 
streaming service’s first big swing at that 
classic big-screen thing: the historical epic. 
It reunites Pine with Mackenzie two years 
after “Hell or High Water,” a high-water 
mark for both the Scottish filmmaker and 
for Pine, who calls the Oscar-nominated neo- 
Western “one of my most cherished experi¬ 
ences making anything.” 

While they were still making the publicity 
rounds on “Hell or High Water,” Mackenzie 
slipped Pine the screenplay. Pine acknowl¬ 
edges he had some issues with the script but 
that they quickly found common ground in 
the desire to make a film not overwhelmed 
by Scottish nationalism but about, as Pine 
says, “a rich man who decides to throw it all 
away to do something selfless.” 

“I mean, I pretty much wanted to do it the 
moment he said ‘historical epic,”’ Pine adds. 

Pine, with his shining blue eyes and a film¬ 
ography littered with blockbusters, might 
not be the first actor one would think of for a 
bloodied, mud-caked Robert the Bruce. But 
Mackenzie saw something of Bruce in Pine’s 
desperate bank robber in “Hell or High 
Water,” a performance that seemed to unlock 
Pine’s full power as a movie star. 


‘Breaking Bad’ 
movie coming 

From wire services 

“Breaking Bad”—the movie — 
is coming. A movie set in the so- 
called “Breaking Bad” universe 
is expected to begin production in 
Albuquerque this month and will 
be directed and written by origi¬ 
nal “Bad” showrunner Vincent 
Gilligan, according to reports. 

This will be the second “Bad” 
spinoff — the first, of course, 
“Better Call Saul,” which recent¬ 
ly wrapped a fourth season. 

The film, with the working title 
“Greenbrier,” will begin produc¬ 
tion in November, according to 
the Albuquerque Journal, which 
said the New Mexico Film Office 

— which has worked closely with 
the “Bad” and “Saul” production 
teams over a decade — confirmed 
the movie. 

The most obvious and impor¬ 
tant question: Will Walter White 

— Bryan Cranston — return? 
Neither the Journal nor the Hol¬ 
lywood Reporter confirmed cast¬ 
ing (or whether “Greenbrier” will 
be either a sequel or prequel). 
Cranston has confirmed that a 
“Breaking Bad” movie is in de¬ 
velopment, although he’s not sure 
he’s in it. 

On Wednesday, Cranston called 
into the sports talk radio show 
“The Dan Patrick Show” and 
confirmed the project is indeed 
in the works. 

Cranston said he hasn’t yet read 
the script and that his character 
might not even be in it. Cranston 
said he would “absolutely” return 
to the character if he was in it. 

Even five years after it wrapped, 
“Breaking Bad” — about a high 
school chemistry teacher turned 
meth manufacturer — remains a 
worldwide cultural phenomenon 
due in part to Netflix, where it 
streams and where new fans con¬ 
tinue to discover it. 

A movie, either theatrical or 
for TV, has long been considered 
a possibility. 

Emma Thompson gets 
top British award 

Oscar-winning actress Emma 
Thompson has received one of 
Britain’s highest awards from 
Prince William — and thought 
about giving him a kiss at the 
Buckingham Palace ceremony. 

Thompson received a dame- 
hood on Wednesday in recogni¬ 
tion for her splendid career, an 
event made special by the fact 
that it was given to her by Wil¬ 
liam, a longtime friend. 

“I love Prince William. I’ve 
known him since he was little, 
and we just sniggered at each 
other,” she says. “I said, ‘I can’t 
kiss you, can I?’ And he said, ‘No, 
don’t’!” 

Thompson was named for the 
female equivalent of a knighthood 
in the Queen’s Birthday Honors 
List in June. 

Other news 

■ French composer Francis 
Lai, who won an Oscar for the 
iconic “Love Story” soundtrack, 
has died, France’s Culture Minis¬ 
try said Thursday. He was 86. 
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By William P. Barr, 

Edwin Meese III 
AND Michael B. Mukasey 
Special To The Washington Post 

erving as U.S. attorney general is 
the honor and the challenge of a 
lifetime. 

We are three former attorneys 
general who served in Republican admin¬ 
istrations — from different backgrounds, 
with different perspectives and who took 
different actions while in office. 

But we share the view that Jeff Sessions, 
who resigned at President Donald Trump’s 
request on Wednesday, has been an out¬ 
standing attorney general. 

Each of us has known Sessions over 
many years. All of us thought his record 
— as a U.S. attorney for 12 years, as a state 
attorney general, as a respected U.S. sena¬ 
tor for 20 years — made him a nominee of 
unexcelled experience. As important, his 
deep commitment to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and its mission made him a nominee 
of unexcelled temperament. 

By any measure, he has fulfilled the 
promise of those qualifications. 

Sessions took office after the previous 
administration’s policies had undermined 
police morale, with the spreading “Fer¬ 
guson effect” causing officers to shy away 
from proactive policing out of fear of pros¬ 
ecution. Steep declines in the rate of violent 
crime from 1992 to 2014 were reversed in 
the last administration’s final two years. 
Opioid abuse skyrocketed. Many people 
were concerned that the hard-won prog¬ 
ress of earlier years would be lost. 

Sessions made sure that didn’t happen. 
He reinstituted the charging practices that 
had been used against drug dealers before 
2008. He leveraged the power of big data 
to locate those who were stealing taxpayer 


By Eli Lake 

Bloomberg Opinion 

D espite probing and trolling, a 
Russian cyberattack is the dog 
that did not bark in Tuesday’s 
elections. This is the assessment 
of the Department of Homeland Security, 
which says there were no signs of a coordi¬ 
nated campaign to disrupt U.S. voting. 

This welcome news raises a relevant and 
important question: Were cyber adver¬ 
saries actually deterred from infiltrating 
voter databases and changing election re¬ 
sults? That was a very real fear in the 2016 
presidential election. 

In September the White House unveiled 
a new policy aimed at deterring Russia, 
China, Iran and North Korea from hack¬ 
ing U.S. computer networks in general and 
the midterms in particular. National secu¬ 
rity adviser John Bolton acknowledged as 
much last week when he said the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment was undertaking “offensive cyber 
operations” aimed at “defending the integ¬ 
rity of our electoral process.” There aren’t 
many details. Reportedly this entailed 
sending texts, pop-ups, emails and direct 
messages warning Russian trolls and mili¬ 
tary hackers not to disrupt the midterms. 
U.S. officials tell me there is much more 
going on that remains classified. 

It is part of a new approach from the 
Trump administration that purports to 
unleash U.S. Cyber Command to hack the 
hackers back, to fight them in their net¬ 
works, not America’s. Bolton has said the 
policy reverses previous restrictions on 
military hackers to disrupt the networks 
from which rival powers attack the U.S. 

Sometimes this is called “persistent 
engagement” or “defend forward.” And it 
represents a shift in the broader U.S. ap- 


dollars and flooding the streets with opi¬ 
oids and other painkillers. 

In 2017, the Justice Department prose¬ 
cuted the highest number of violent offend¬ 
ers since 1991, when it started to track that 
category of prosecutions during the time 
that one of us (William R Barr) was attor¬ 
ney general. Then, in 2018, the department 
broke the record again. 

In 2017, the department prosecuted the 
most firearm defendants in 10 years, since 
another of us (Michael B. Mukasey) was 
attorney general, and in 2018 prosecuted 
the most firearm defendants ever, surpass¬ 
ing the prior mark by 17 percent. Sessions 
set four goals for his tenure: to reduce the 
rates of murder, violent crime generally, 
opioid prescription fraud and drug over¬ 
dose deaths. He achieved all four. 

He attacked the rampant illegality that 
riddled our immigration system, breaking 
the record for prosecution of illegal entry 
cases and increasing by 38 percent the 
prosecution of deported immigrants who 
re-entered the country illegally. 

In statements of interest in four cases, 
the Justice Department served notice that 
it would act to fulfill Sessions’ commitment 
to promote and defend “Americans’ first 
freedom” — the freedom of speech — at 
public universities, by opposing efforts 
to impose unconstitutional limitations on 
speech and speakers who allegedly offend¬ 
ed the sensibilities of some on campus. 

In October 2017, he issued a memoran¬ 
dum to all executive departments con¬ 
taining guidance for protecting religious 
expression, and oversaw the department’s 
participation in cases protecting the right 
of a religious institution to advertise on 
public transportation facilities, the rights of 
vendors not to participate in activities that 
would violate their religious beliefs and 
the right not to have the religious beliefs of 


proach to engaging adversaries in cyber¬ 
space. Jason Healey, a historian of cyber 
conflicts at Columbia University’s School 
for International and Public Affairs, says 
the administration’s cyber posture is the 
most significant change in this policy since 
1998, when the Pentagon first defined what 
computer network attacks were. 

Cyber offense is not new for the U.S. 
(remember the Stuxnet attack on Iran’s 
nuclear centrifuges). But those attacks, 
considered intelligence operations, were 
approved at the highest levels of U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. The difference now is that Amer¬ 
ica’s cyberwarriors will routinely try to 
disrupt cyberattacks before they begin. 

This approach is also a form of deter¬ 
rence, which is a peculiar concept when 
applied to cyber conflicts. Compare it to 
nuclear deterrence, where the objective is 
to never use the weapon: You nuke us, we 
nuke you. In cyberspace, the weapons are 
constantly being deployed. The efficacy 
of malware or implants in an adversary’s 
network deteriorates over time, because a 
hole or exploit can eventually be patched. 

The object of cyberdeterrence is not to 
get an adversary to never use cyberweap¬ 
ons. It’s to prevent attacks of certain critical 
systems such as voter registration databas¬ 
es, electrical grids and missile command 
and control systems. The theory, at least, 
is to force adversaries to devote resources 
they would otherwise use to attack the U.S. 
to better secure their own networks. 

This shift has been a long time coming. 
The last two directors of the National Se¬ 
curity Agency have testified before Con¬ 
gress that adversaries are currently not 
deterred in cyberspace when it comes to 
probing and infiltrating public and private 
networks in the U.S. “How often do you 
want everybody to get what I call free shots 


business owners burdened by a mandate to 
provide funding for contraceptives. 

To help restore the rule of law. Sessions 
has opposed sweeping nationwide injunc¬ 
tions by federal district courts; forbidden 
settlements in which the Justice Depart¬ 
ment has directed payments from set¬ 
tling defendants to third parties so as to 
circumvent the appropriation authority of 
Congress; withdrawn policies that expand¬ 
ed statutory protections based on gender 
identity that Congress had not provided for 
in law; and rescinded guidance documents 
previously issued by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment that were outdated, inconsistent with 
existing law or otherwise improper. 

He has acted to protect our national se¬ 
curity through cracking down on leaks 
through the National Insider Threat Task 
Force; establishing the Hezbollah Financ¬ 
ing and Narcoterrorism Team to combat 
the threat from Hezbollah narcoterror¬ 
ism; and supporting reauthorization of the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act to 
permit the intelligence community, under 
robust oversight by all three branches of 
government, to collect vital information 
about international terrorists and other 
foreign intelligence targets. 

Throughout, Jeff Sessions has set an ex¬ 
ample of personal grace and dignity under 
enormous pressure. He has remained 
humble and of good cheer, on good days and 
bad, and focused on fulfilling the mandate 
of the administration in which he served. 
He has acted out of concern not for his per¬ 
sonal legacy but rather for the legacy of the 
Justice Department and the rule of law. We 
salute him for a job well done. 

William P. Barr was attorney general from 1991 to 
1993. Edwin Meese III was attorney general from 
1985 to 1988. Michael B. Mukasey was attorney 
general from 2007 to 2009. 


on goal?” asked Rob Joyce, a former White 
House cyber coordinator. 

It remains to be seen whether America’s 
new cyber posture will affect the calcu¬ 
lations of China, Russia, Iran and North 
Korea. Healey is agnostic on this point in 
a forthcoming paper. But he warns that 
“persistent engagement” may lead to both 
a spiral of escalation in cyberspace and 
miscalculations from adversaries. What’s 
more, other states will follow America’s 
lead and the open internet will become 
more of a battleground. “How much of cy¬ 
berspace will survive the war?” he writes. 

Consider Iran. Over the summer, senior 
U.S. officials warned that Iran had laid the 
groundwork for cyberattacks on U.S. and 
European critical infrastructure, such as 
water systems and electrical grids. That’s 
not surprising for a rogue state. From the 
Iranian perspective, however, the activity 
is seen as a response to the Stuxnet virus 
deployed about a decade ago. 

All that said, there is evidence cyberde¬ 
terrence can work in the traditional sense. 
Just ask Russia, which dodged a robust 
cyber response from the U.S. in 2016 in part 
because then-Director of National Intelli¬ 
gence James Clapper was worried Russian 
hackers would retaliate by using cyber¬ 
weapons to shut down U.S. electrical grids. 
“When people try to claim that there’s no 
such thing as deterrence in cyberspace,” 
cybersecurity expert Bruce Schneier ob¬ 
served, “this serves as a counterexample.” 

Apparently it is an example U.S. secu¬ 
rity and intelligence officials have taken to 
heart. It is now U.S. policy to force Russia 
to make the same kind of calculation today 
that Russia imposed on them in 2016. 

Ell Lake Is a Bloomberg Oplnloncoiurnnlst 

covering national security and foreign policy. 



One big loser of the midterms: Russian hackers 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Taylor served government and 
military with distinction 
The Salt Lake Tribune 

“I am the mayor of a small city with 
an $18 million budget. Our city council 
spends two full days in budget workshops 
and then many hours in subsequent meet¬ 
ings, as they meticulously review each 
individual line item and make modifica¬ 
tions. In contrast, the full UTA Board spent 
only two total hours on this massive $600 
million budget, did not review line item de¬ 
tails, and basically rubber-stamped man¬ 
agement’s proposals.” 

— North Ogden Mayor Brent Taylor in 
a Jan. 5 commentary 
in The Salt Lake Tribune 

Before he was killed in an attack in Af¬ 
ghanistan last week, Brent Taylor fought 
the battle of Utah Transit Authority. 

The North Ogden mayor — who wore 
the hats of father, soldier and politician 
— couldn’t seem to do anything halfheart¬ 
edly. When Taylor was chosen to represent 
Weber and Box Elder counties on the UTA 
board last year, the old guard at the tran¬ 
sit agency was so unnerved they tried to 
deny him the appointment. They claimed it 
violated nepotism rules because his father 
was a FrontRunner train operator, and it 
took a ruling from State Auditor John Dou- 
gall to force the board to seat him. 

Once he was on the board, Taylor did 
something other board members almost 
never did. He started questioning man¬ 
agement’s financial decisions. He chal¬ 
lenged UTA’s plan to borrow $88 million 
when it was already $2 billion in debt. He 
questioned why UTA drastically discount¬ 
ed passes for Utah Valley University and 
Brigham Young University students. 

Ultimately, he fought to dismantle the 
board and replace it with a more function¬ 
al system, and the Utah Legislature did ex¬ 
actly that while he was overseas. 

Taylor’s tenacity in the face of so much 
bureaucratic inertia says mountains about 
a man who was taken too soon from his 
wife, his seven children, his fellow North 
Ogdenites and the entire state of Utah. 

Politics for Taylor was about problem 
solving, not building fiefdoms or protect¬ 
ing turf. 

Utah will never know how far Taylor’s 
star would have risen. Three days after his 
commentary ran in The Tribune in Janu¬ 
ary, he announced that he was taking a 
yearlong leave from being mayor to serve 
in Afghanistan. “Service is really what 
leadership is all about,” Taylor said in his 
Facebook announcement. 

True enough, but leadership is also about 
courage. Brent Taylor was never afraid to 
do what is right. 

The angels better be ready. Heaven just 
got a new reformer. 

What a Democratic-controlled 
House can accomplish 
The Washington Post 

The Democrats’ return to control over 
the House of Representatives is much more 
than a victory for one party. It is a sign of 
health for American democracy. 

Distrustful of untrammeled m^orities, 
the authors of the Constitution favored 
checks and balances, including, crucially, 
the check that the legislative branch might 
place upon the executive. Over the past 
two years, the Republican majorities in the 
House and Senate have failed to exercise 
reasonable oversight. Now the constitu¬ 
tional system has a fresh chance to work 



Rick Egan, The Salt Lake Tribune/AP 


Friends and neighbors gather for a candlelight vigil for Brent Taylor on Wednesday in 
North Ogden, Utah. Taylor, inset, was North Ogden’s mayor and a major in the Utah 
National Guard. He was killed Saturday while on deployment in Kabul, Afghanistan. 


as intended. 

The Democratic victory is also a sign of 
political health, to the extent it is a form of 
pushback against the excesses, rhetorical 
and in terms of policy, committed by the 
Trump administration and propounded by 
President Donald Trump during this fall’s 
campaign. Turning against the dominant 
party in Washington even in a moment 
of economic prosperity, voters from Key 
West to Kansas refused to accept the con¬ 
tinued degradation of their nation’s politi¬ 
cal culture. Republicans retained control 
of the Senate, where the map this year fa¬ 
vored their defense. But voters nationwide 
refused Trump’s invitation to vote on the 
basis of fear of immigrants; they did not 
respond to his depiction of his opposition 
as dangerous enemies. 

Now the House will be in a position to 
investigate any number of potential ad¬ 
ministration transgressions and demand 
accountability. 

The new m^ority also has an opportu¬ 
nity to offer a positive legislative agenda. 
The Democrats achieved their victory 
Tuesday night in large part by promising 
to protect health care coverage, especially 
for Americans with pre-existing condi¬ 
tions. Though effective in winning over 
moderate voters, the campaign did not es¬ 
tablish a clear mandate for much beyond 
that — eminently valid — objective. And of 
course, even if the Democrats set forth a 
list of specific proposals for the House, be¬ 
fore or after Election Day, the Senate and 
Trump’s veto pen could block it. 

Still, the party can outline an alterna¬ 
tive policy direction for the country. It 
can begin with measures to shore up the 
Affordable Care Act but then move to re¬ 
forms of federal gun laws. Where the Re¬ 
publican m^ority has denied science, the 
Democrats can offer an approach to cli¬ 
mate change. They can propose relief to 
the “dreamers” and, ideally, other undocu¬ 
mented immigrants, along with generous 
but not unlimited opportunities for future 
legal immigration. They should propose 
to restore the United States to its rightful 
place as a welcomer of refugees; to end the 
disgraceful denial of voting congressional 
representation to citizens in the District 
of Columbia; to repeal the most egregious 
giveaways to the rich in the 2017 tax bill. 

Tuesday was a good day for Democrats. 
It may also be a good day for Republicans, 
if they take the lessons of their House de¬ 
feat to heart and reconsider the devil’s bar¬ 
gain they have made with Trump. 


Despite O'Rourke’s vote total, 
Texas is not turning purple 
The Dallas Morning News 

The question is on more than a few 
minds now. Did Beto O’Rourke prove the 
once-unthinkable — that the near future of 
Texas is as a purple state? 

Those who hold out hope that, in fact, 
O’Rourke showed it is possible to repaint 
this red state will point to several factors. 
The congressman went from little-known 
El Paso figure to national sensation over¬ 
night and raised $70 million in the pro¬ 
cess. He forced Sen. Ted Cruz, a national 
figure on the right with a dedicated core of 
supporters, to run hard to win. And he ap¬ 
peared to be in a very competitive position 
in a series of polls during the campaign. 

Prognosticators might also point to other 
factors. Texas is a rapidly changing state 
attracting a wide swath of new voters. And 
just as rapid growth helped fuel a Repub¬ 
lican takeover of Texas, such growth can 
change the political trajectory of a state. 
Colorado and Virginia are examples of 
states that are competitive today in part be¬ 
cause, over time, the influx of residents can 
flip voting patterns. In Texas, this appears 
to take on added significance because of 
the growing number of Hispanic residents. 
It is presumed that in the coming years, 
they will break in favor of Democrats. 

All of these things are true, but color us 
skeptical that they add up to a purple fu¬ 
ture for the state of Texas in the near term. 
Consider that Republicans who war with 
other Republicans tend to underperform. 
And Cruz spent the first few years of his 
term mixing up with members of his own 
party in Washington, then made a name for 
himself challenging his party on its princi¬ 
ples as he ran for president. And, although 
anecdotal, we have met a lot of staunch Re¬ 
publicans who didn’t vote for Cruz because 
they just don’t like him. 

All of that adds up to the fact that Cruz 
had work to do to win a second term. But 
there is more evidence to suggest this 
year’s results are peculiar to the circum¬ 
stances. We’ll start with President Donald 
Trump’s leadership style. To the extent 
that this election cycle was a referendum 
on the president, the results broke against 
Republicans generally. 

Despite all of this, however. Democrats 
still failed to win a statewide race. 

To us, what all of this shows is that there 
is a hunger among voters for candidates 
who offer a mix of optimism and who work 


against those who would divide us. Repub¬ 
licans are just as capable of offering that 
message. Indeed, it is the message that en¬ 
abled George W. Bush to turn the state red 
in 1994. It’s the message Ronald Reagan 
used to endear himself to a generation on 
the right. And, we suspect, it is a message 
candidates will rediscover as they consider 
what it will take to remain competitive in 
the years ahead. 

Privately funded litigators 
shouldn't be in AGs' offices 
The Wall Street Journal 

With the courts and Trump administra¬ 
tion rolling back federal climate regulation, 
green activists have turned to the states. 
But there’s a troubling ethical twist: In¬ 
stead of merely lobbying, activists are plac¬ 
ing employees in attorneys general offices 
in dubious private-public condominiums. 

Consider a remarkable arrangement 
brokered by the NYU Law School’s State 
Energy and Environmental Impact Center 
to fund legal services for state AGs. The 
group was launched in August 2017 to ad¬ 
vance a liberal climate and energy agenda, 
courtesy of a $6 million grant from Bloom¬ 
berg Philanthropies, which also financed 
the Sierra Club’s Beyond Coal campaign. 

In August 2017 the NYU outfit emailed 
then-New York Attorney General Eric 
Schneiderman’s office, offering to cover 
the salary and benefits of “special assistant 
attorneys general,” pending an application 
from the office that demonstrated how the 
new attorneys would be used. These pri¬ 
vately funded staffers would work out of an 
AG’s office for two years and deliver quar¬ 
terly progress reports to the State Energy 
and Environmental Impact Center. 

Those progress reports would explain 
“the contribution that the legal fellow has 
made to the clean energy, climate change, 
and environmental initiatives” within the 
attorney general’s office, according to a 
December 2017 draft of an agreement be¬ 
tween the Center and the New York AG ob¬ 
tained by Chris Horner, of the Competitive 
Enterprise Institute. 

Attorneys general do sometimes bring 
on legal fellows or outside help to handle 
unique cases. But subject matter experts 
aren’t in-house or chosen with specific in¬ 
tent to promote specific policies, according 
to Randy Pepple, who was chief of staff for 
former Washington Republican AG Rob 
McKenna. In the New York case, a spe¬ 
cial interest is funding staffers who could 
wield state law enforcement power to pun¬ 
ish opponents. 

The State Energy and Environmental 
Impact Center made clear that state AG 
offices would qualify for special assistant 
AGs only if they “demonstrate a need and 
commitment to defending environmental 
values and advancing progressive clean 
energy, climate change, and environ¬ 
mental legal positions,” according to the 
August 2017 email to numerous AGs. Sch¬ 
neiderman’s office suggested in its applica¬ 
tion for the fellows that it “needs additional 
attorney resources to assist” in extracting 
compensation from fossil fuel emitters. 

That’s exactly what’s happening. The 
New York AG currently has two NYU fel¬ 
lows on staff, according to the State Energy 
and Environmental Impact Center.... 

The State Energy and Environmental 
Impact Center said in a statement that the 
state offices it works with “[have] the au¬ 
thority consistent with applicable law and 
regulations to accept a Legal Fellow whose 
salary and benefits are provided by an out¬ 
side funding source.” It added that it places 
workers with AGs who already have a long 
history of advancing the center’s energy 
priorities. “The work that NYU law fellows 
perform is directed by those AGs and not 
by the Center,” the Center said. 

The ethical problems here should be ob¬ 
vious. Private interests are leveraging the 
police powers of the state to pursue their 
political agenda, while a government of¬ 
ficial is letting private interests appear to 
influence enforcement decisions. 
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This amazing guide will 
help you plan your 
ultimate Christmas 
market season. j 


Get yours before 




Available in Stars and Stri] 
newspaper November 14 
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DoD Military Exchange Online Shopping Is Now 
Open to All Honorably Discharged Veterans! 



As the DoD’s oldest and largest retailer, the Army & Air Your online shopping benefits include: 

Force Exchange Service is committed to improving the 

lives of Warriors & their families. • Tax-free shopping 

• Military-exclusive pricing 

One hundred percent of Exchange earnings support the • Members-only credit options 

military community. The Exchange has returned $21.5B in • Free shipping on orders over $49 or any amount 

earnings to the communities it is honored to serve. when you use your Ml LITARY STAR@ Card 


Go to shopmyexchange.com to use your Veterans online shopping benefit today! 

EXCHANGE 
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A VETERANS^ 

SALE ^ 



PER GALLON OF FUEL* WITH MILITARY STAR® 

-PLUS- 

EARN 

DOUBLE POINTS 

ON MILITARY STAR® PURCHASES** 

VALID MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 2018 ONLY! 


AUTOMATICALLY RECEIVE 
A $20 REWARDS CARD WITH 
EVERY2000 POINTS 


APPLY NOWAND START 
EARNING POINTS TODAY 


\23i WS WB m2 



*Valid November 12, 2018 at any Army & Air Force Exchange facility and shopmyexchange.com. Not valid at DeCA, NEX, CGX and MCX 
facilities. Certain restrictions and limitations may apply. 

**Valid November 12, 2018 at any Army & Air Force Exchange facility, shopmyexchange.com, MCX, CCX and shopcgx.com. Excludes military 
clothing line of credit. Not valid at DeCA and NEX facilities. Certain restrictions and limitations may apply. Visit myecp.com for details. 


I OUR HONOR 

TO SERVE YOU 
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M/e Ca/e^ 

FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



BREAKFAST \ LUNCH \ DINNER 








iClFT CARD 


*10 


EXCHANGE RESTAURANT 

GIFT CARD 

With any $50 catering purchase 


Enjoy your event; 
let us handle the food. 

Place a catering order today with a 
participating Exchange® restaurant 
for your next gathering or celebration. 

Ask your Exchange® restaurant associate 
about placing a catering order today! 



EXCHANGE 


10% Off your entire food purchase when you use your 
MILITARY STAR, card atany Exchange® restaurant! 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 






0800-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


STARSK^STRIPES. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, 
Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 




Round-the-world news for America s military. 


AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating JfeaCtfiy SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 


Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 

Poststrasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 
06119 887 26 50 

Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49-(0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistlcs.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


enquiries@carshipuk.co.uk 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Miiitary instaiiations 


Transportation 


Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks today!!! 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising' 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


I People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


“Winter in Garmisch!** 


dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

-—rw.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Read 

STARSI^STRIPES. 

online at 



Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 


STARS AND STRIPES 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARS^I^STRI pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 




RIALTdRS 


KlilLOCATIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 


T llilllt 


Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

KllI(:M.(iAlll)XKRcAPT,.mUSN 

REALTOR®, GRI®ABR® 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.coi 
RF/MAX Alllancej 


OVIUK S3UK IX VIIT UEWAKIIS 2017/ltt 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARS^STRIPES. 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

wvvw.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 






Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@iukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 


E 


e 


TIP®. 


Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. i 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 
In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSkS^STRIPES. 
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..M IF WF'KF ^ 

&iTTm rt/e 

t^OePITAL gep OF AM 
<LP, &KIZZLFP FPIBMP.. 




THAT FFUm WOULP ge 
OHlMOUi. I POM’T PO 

OM/AIOP$. 







ist.l!! Kh^ festyres 

EtZARKO.COlA 
Fgaetoolc.aoYn/ KE^rroComia^ 

Q'2a\% g.TVc’iag 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Potential syrup 
4 Flair 
8 Ark builder 

12 Ms. Thurman 

13 Forum wear 

14 Rocker — Pop 

15 Brochure 

17 Abound 

18 Motel amenity 
1912-year-old, 

for one 

20 Bridge fees 
22 Roman 202 

24 Love god 

25 Knight’s glove 

29 Fellow 

30 Slugger Bonds 

31 Bat wood 

32 Blood bit 
34— B’rith 

35 Maintained 

36 Concentrate (on) 

37 Stopped lying? 

40 Medicinal plant 

41 Grad 

42 Bedspread 

46 Belgrade 
resident 

47 New York canal 

48 Acapulco gold 

49 Coop group 

50 Endure 

51 Light brown 

11-9 

VGYU HUY WHIKUNRA SYN 
SKWWHN VKD SWHSHDRUZ 
IKWWRKZY NH KUHNGYW, RN 
HEEYWYX KU YUAKZYIYUN 
W R U Z . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip; MOTTO THAT A BUNCH 
OF WORKERS FOR A CAULKING SERVICE MIGHT 
HAVE: “WE WILL NOT BE UNDERSEALED!” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals R 


DOWN 

22 Gave a darn 

1 Dine 

23 Brusque 

2 “1 — Rock” 

25 Chutzpah 

3 Spanish city 

26 Guinevere’s 

where the 

lover 

bulls run 

27 Jacob’s twin 

4 Group character 

28 Not that 

5 Lounge 

30 Pager sound 

6 Candle count 

33 All — (clumsy) 

7 Rebel Turner 

34 Rude dude 

8 Boob 

36 Swift 

9 Curved 

37 Obi 

molding 

38 Out of the storm 

10 Screenwriter 

39 Rotate 

James 

40 Hertz rival 

11 Church song 

42 Cartoon frame 

16 D.C. insiders 

43 Mouths (Lat.) 

19 Itsy-bitsy 

44 Historic 

20 Office part-timer 

period 


21 Spoken 45 Great weight 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 
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WHICH IS 
lAORt P\N&ER0U5- 
FREE CUtAWNG 
OR FREE- 
DIVING? 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




53 New Age singer 

54 Bat wood 

55 Capricorn 

56 Peruse 

DOWN 

1 “Yeah, right!” 

2 Florida county 

3 Actress Lena 

4 Arkansas capital 

5 Arrogant 

6 Bartlett, for one 

7 Foursome 

8 Agrees to 

9 Hoosegow 

10 “Cat on — 

Tin Roof” 

11 Supplies 
with staff 

20 High roller 
22 Locales 


24 Piles 

25 AOL rival 

26 Wall St. debut 

27 Part of RSVP 

29 2016 Olympics 
city 

30 Mag. staff 

31 Shoe width 

35 Moolah 

36 Be smarter than 

39 Greek cheese 

40 Rainbow 

41 “Candy is 
dandy” poet 

43 Speck 

45 “Rule, Britannia!” 
composer 

46 Poet Angelou 

47 “Zounds!” 

49 Periodical, 

for short 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



Z CAME TO THIS SKSN 

BUT ITDIPN'T&IVE 

THAT SAIP/VOU ARE . 

, ME ANV FURTHER 

_ 

^ INSTRUCTIONS 



1 ' 




ACROSS 

1 Teen fave 
5 Plotting 
9 Bread spread 

12 Island near Java 

13 Quick look 

14 “Caught ya!” 

15 Tend texts 

16 Light touches 

17 Charged bit 

18 Bivouac shelter 

19 Sale rack abbr. 

20 Diner orders 

21 Long, crosser 
23 Sushi fish 
25 Stephen 

King novel 
28 Academic goal 

32 Steeple 

33 Stage comment 

34 Type of 
mutual fund 

36 Go against 

37 Hit CBS series 

38 Exploit 

39 Snitch 
42 Little louse 
44 Christen 

48 Historic period 

49 Cat call 

50 Bummer 

51 Poetic 
contraction 

52 Intro studio class 

11-10 CRYPTOQUIP 

QK SBLQKD CSBPP GHQNQCF 

GBLZO RHTOWANC, SBLZ CWHZ 

ITW OTK’N RWN BPP ITWH 

ZDDC QK TKZ G Q C A W Q N . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN ONE ROMANTIC 
PET PARROT WAS PROPOSING MARRIAGE TO 
ANOTHER, IT OEEERED AN ENGAGEMENT RING. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: G equals B 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Promoted Brian 
O’Halloran and Eddie Romero to executive 
vice presidents/assistant generai manag¬ 
ers, Zach Scott to senior vice president/ 
assistant general manager, Raquel Fer¬ 
reira to senior vice president/major and 
minor league operations, Brian Abraham 
to director/minor league operations, Joe 
McDonald to director/baseball analytics, 
Mike Regan to director/baseball adminis¬ 
tration and special projects, Marcus Cuel¬ 
lar to coordinator/player personnel, Alex 
Gimenez coordinator/major league op¬ 
erations, Patrick McLaughlin to coordina¬ 
tor of Florida baseball operations/minor 
league video, Justin Florowitz to amateur 
scouting crosschecker/special projects, 
Todd Claus and Rolando Pino tio co-direc- 
tor/international scouting and Brandon 
Henry to major league assistant trainer. 
Named Matt Davis area scout/Ohio Val¬ 
ley, JJ Altobelli area scout/southern Cali¬ 
fornia, Chris Becerra special assistant/ 
international scouting and Mike Silvestri 
international crosschecker. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Agreed to terms 
with LHP CC Sabathia on a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Named Dave 
Hudgens bench coach. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Named Mike Fast 
special assistant to the general manager. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Named Adrian 
Lorenzo special assistant/baseball op¬ 
erations and scouting and Nate Adcock, 
Dana Duquette and Scott Fairbanks area 
scouts. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Named Derek 
Hyde vice president of information tech¬ 
nology and Sharon McNally vice president 
of marketing. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA — Fined Denver C Nikola Jokic 
$25,000 for using derogatory and offensive 
language during a postgame interview. 

DETROIT PISTONS - Assigned F Henry 
Ellenson and G Khyri Thomas to Grand 
Rapids (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

NFL — Fined the Miami Dolphins $30,000 
and coach Adam Gase $15,000 for an inju¬ 
ry report violation a month ago involving 
QB Ryan Tannehill. 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released OL 
Kyle Friend from the practice squad. 
Signed WR Montay Crockett to the prac¬ 
tice squad. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Signed DE Bruce 
Irvin to a one-year contract. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Placed LB 
Christian Kirksey and DB E.J. Gaines on 
injured reserve. Waived DB Denzel Rice. 
Released OL Jake Eldrenkamp from the 
practice squad. Signed DB Juston Bur¬ 
ris from the N.Y. Jets practice squad and 
DB Arrion Springs to the practice squad. 
Claimed DB Phillip Gaines off waivers 
from Buffalo and DB Jermaine Whitehead 
from Green Bay. 

DETROIT LIONS - Released TE Hakeem 
Valles from the practice squad. Signed 
WR Andy Jones to the practice squadT 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Waived RB Tyler 
Ervin. Claimed WR DeAndre Carter off 
waivers from Philadelphia. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Claimed RB 
Ameer Abdullah off Detroit waivers. 
Waived RB Roc Thomas. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed OL 
Matt Tobin. Signed RB Josh Ferguson to 
the practice squad. 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Agreed to 
terms with WR Dez Bryant. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NHL — Fined Edmonton F Milan Lucic 
$10,000 for roughing Tampa Bay F Mathieu 
Joseph. 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Reassigned C 
Chase De Leo to San Diego (AHL). 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Recalled G Hunt¬ 
er Miska from Tucson (AHL). 

BOSTON BRUINS - Recalled F Joona 
Koppanen from Atlanta (ECHL) to Provi¬ 
dence (AHL). 

CALGARY FLAMES - Placed F Dillon 
Dube on injured reserve, retroactive to 
Saturday. Recalled F Anthony Peluso from 
Stockton (AHL). 

CAROLINA HURRICANES - Assigned F 
Nicolas Roy to Charlotte (AHL). Recalled 
Fs Clark Bishop and Phil Di Giuseppe from 
Charlotte. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Assigned C 
Christoffer Ehn to Grand Rapids (AHL). 

EDMONTON OILERS - Assigned F Nolan 
Vesey from Bakersfield (AHL) to Wichita 
(ECHL). 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Recalled Fs Austin 
Poganski and Tanner Kaspick from Tulsa 
(ECHL) to San Antonio (AHL). 

MOTORSPORTS 

NASCAR - Docked Kevin Harvick 40 
points and stripped him of his automatic 
berth in NASCAR Monster Energy’s cham¬ 
pionship race because his winning car 
failed inspection after Sunday’s race. 


Pro football 


NFL injury report 

Thursday 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS - PANTHERS: OUT: DE Mar¬ 
quis Haynes (illness), WR Torrey Smith 
(knee). QUESTIONABLE: DE Mario Addi¬ 
son (shoulder), C Ryan Kalil (ankle), LB 
David Mayo (groin), S Eric Reid (shoul¬ 
der). DNP: DE Marquis Haynes (illness), 
C Ryan Kalil (ankle), WR Torrey Smith 
(knee). LIMITED: DE Mario Addison 
(shoulder), LB David Mayo (groin), S Eric 
Reid (shoulder). FULL: CB Captain Mun- 
nerlyn (chest), QB Cam Newton (right 
shoulder), TE Greg Olsen (foot). STEEL¬ 
ERS: OUT: T Marcus Gilbert (knee), DT 
Daniel McCullers (ankle). FULL: WR An¬ 
tonio Brown (not injury related), CB Joe 
Haden (not injury related), C Maurkice 
Pouncey (not injury related), QB Ben 
Roethlisberger (finger (left hand)), WR 
Ryan Switzer (ankle), WR James Wash¬ 
ington (knee). 

Sunday 

ARIZONA CARDINALS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - CARDINALS: DNP: WR Larry 
Fitzgerald (not injury related), WR Chad 
Williams (ankle). LIMITED: S Tre Boston 
(chest), TE Jermaine Gresham (back), G 
Mike lupati (back), DT Robert Nkemdiche 
(calf), DT Corey Peters (ankle), G Justin 
Pugh (hand), G Jeremy Vujnovich (ham¬ 
string). CHIEFS: DNP: S Eric Berry (heel), 
G Cameron Erving (illness), LB Anthony 
Hitchens (rib), C Mitch Morse (concus¬ 
sion), WR Sammy Watkins (foot). LIM¬ 
ITED: LB Justin Houston (hamstring), S 
Daniel Sorensen (knee), LB Frank Zombo 
(hamstring). FULL: WRTyreek Hill (groin), 
G Andrew Wylie (back). 

ATLANTA FALCONS at CLEVELAND 
BROWNS - FALCONS: DNP: K Matt Bryant 
(right hamstring), WR Mohamed Sanu 
(hip). LIMITED: CB Robert Alford (ankle), 
S Damontae Kazee (ankle), C Alex Mack 
(back), DT Deadrin Senat (shoulder). 
BROWNS: DNP: LB Jamie Collins (ankle), C 
J.C. Tretter (ankle), CB Denzel Ward (hip). 
LIMITED: T Desmond Harrison (illness), 
TE David Njoku (knee, ribs), S Damarious 
Randall (groin), LB Joe Schobert (ankle), 
WR Da’Mari Scott (shoulder), CBTavierre 
Thomas (abdomen). FULL: WR Antonio 
Callaway (ankle), T Austin Corbett (foot), 
T Christopher Hubbard (toe), WR Jarvis 
Landry (wrist). 

BUFFALO BILLS at NEW YORK JETS 
— BILLS: DNP: LB Lorenzo Alexander (not 
injury related), QB Derek Anderson (con¬ 
cussion), TE Charles Clay (hamstring), 
RB Chris Ivory (shoulder), DE Trent Mur¬ 
phy (knee), DT Kyle Williams (not injury 
related). LIMITED: QB Josh Allen (right el¬ 
bow), WR Kelvin Benjamin (knee), LB Tre¬ 
maine Edmunds (concussion), WR Andre 
Holmes (neck). JETS: DNP: WR Robby 
Anderson (ankle), S Terrence Brooks (ill¬ 
ness), QB Sam Darnold (foot), WR Quincy 
Enunwa (ankle), C Spencer Long (knee, 
finger), DT Steve McLendon (ankle), TE 


Fight schedule 

Nov. 10 

At Manchester (England) Arena, Olek- 
sandr Usyk vs. Tony Bellew, 12, for Usyk’s 
WBC/IBF/WBA/WBQ cruiserweight title; 
Anthony Crolla vs. Daud Yordan, 12, 
lightweights: Sam Hyde vs. Richard Riak- 
porhe, 10, cruiserweights. 

At UlC Pavilion, Chicago, Mairis Brie- 
dis vs. Noel Mikaelian, 12, cruiserweights 
(World Boxing Super Series quarterfi¬ 
nals): Krzysztof Glowacki vs. Maksim 
Vlasov, 12, cruiserweights (World Boxing 
Super Series quarterfinals); Artur Mann 
vs. Alexey Zubov, 10, cruiserweights. 

Nov. 12 

At Korakuen Hall, Tokyo, Tomoki Kam- 
eda vs. Abigail Medina, 12, for the vacant 
WBC interim junior featherweight title. 


Neal Sterling (concussion). LIMITED: G 
James Carpenter (shoulder), CB Tru- 
maine Johnson (quadricep), LB Frankie 
Luvu (neck), LB Kevin Pierre-Louis (foot). 
FULL: DE Tarell Basham (knee), T Kelvin 
Beachum (knee, ankle), CB Morris Clai¬ 
borne (shoulder), LB Brandon Copeland 
(knee), RB Isaiah Crowell (ankle), LB 
Jordan Jenkins (ankle), S Marcus Maye 
(thumb), RB Elijah McGuire (foot), S Ron- 
tez Miles (knee, hip), WR Andre Roberts 
(back), T Brandon Shell (finger). 

DETROIT LIONS at CHICAGO BEARS - 
LIONS: DNP: G T.J. Lang (neck), CB Darius 
Slay (knee). LIMITED: DE Ezekiel Ansah 
(shoulder), RB LeGarrette Blount (knee), 
LB Eli Harold (shoulder), RB Kerryon 
Johnson (ankle), LB Jalen Reeves-May- 
bin (neck), TE Luke Willson (shoulder). 
BEARS: DNP: TE Dion Sims (concussion). 
LIMITED: WR Taylor Gabriel (knee). FULL: 
TE Ben Braunecker (concussion), G Eric 
Kush (neck), LB Khalil Mack (ankle), DT 
Bilal Nichols (knee), WR Allen Robinson 
(groin). 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS at INDIA¬ 
NAPOLIS COLTS - JAGUARS: DNP: CB 
A.J. Bouye (calf), CB Quenton Meeks 
(knee). LIMITED: DT Eli Ankou (calf), DE 
Lerentee McCray (hamstring), TE James 
O’Shaughnessy (hip). FULL: QB Blake 
Bortles (left shoulder), RB Leonard Four- 
nette (hamstring), CB D.J. Hayden (toe). 
COLTS: DNP: S Clayton Geathers (knee), 
TE Ryan Hewitt (ankle), S Michael Mitch¬ 
ell (calf), DT Hassan Ridgeway (illness), 
TE Erik Swoope (knee). LIMITED: WR 
Ryan Grant (ankle), CB Nate Hairston 
(ankle), S Malik Hooker (hip), RB Marlon 
Mack (foot), DE Kemoko Turay (neck), RB 
Robert Turbin (shoulder). FULL: G Braden 
Smith (hand). 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at OAKLAND 
RAIDERS - CHARGERS: No Report. RAID¬ 
ERS: No Report. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS at GREEN BAY PACK¬ 
ERS - DOLPHINS: DNP: WR Danny Amen- 
dola (not injury related), DE Charles 
Harris (calf), DE Cameron Wake (not in¬ 
jury related). LIMITED: WR Jakeem Grant 
(achilles), T Ja’Wuan James (knee), G Ted 
Larsen (neck), WR Kenny Stills (groin), 
QB Ryan Tannehill (right shoulder), T 
Laremy Tunsil (knee, ankle). FULL: LB 
Stephone Anthony (quadricep), G Jesse 
Davis (elbow), TE A.J. Derby (foot), RB 
Kenyan Drake (shoulder), CB Xavien 
Howard (ankle), S Reshad Jones (shoul¬ 
der), S T.J. McDonald (knee), WR DeVante 
Parker (knee), DE Robert Quinn (ankle), C 
Travis Swanson (elbow). PACKERS: DNP: 
TE Jimmy Graham (knee), CB Kevin King 
(hamstring). LIMITED: S Kentrell Brice 
(knee), T Bryan Bulaga (knee), LB Blake 
Martinez (ankle). FULL: WR Randall Cobb 
(hamstring), LB Nick Perry (ankle), QB 
Aaron Rodgers (knee). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at TENNES¬ 
SEE TITANS - PATRIOTS: DNP: OT Trent 
Brown (illness). LIMITED: LS Joe Cardona 
(shoulder), WR Julian Edelman (ankle). 


Nov. 16 

At Chesapeake Energy Arena, Okla¬ 
homa City, Maurice Hooker vs. Alex 
Saucedo, 12, for Hooker’s WBO junior 
welterweight title; Egidijus Kavaliauskas 
vs. Roberto Arriaza, 12, weltereweights. 

At 2300 Arena, Philadelphia, Jaron 
Ennis vs. Raymond Serrano, 10, welter¬ 
weights. 

Nov. 24 

At Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Dmitry Bivol vs. Jean Pascal, 12, 
for Bivol’s WBA light heavyweight title. 

Nov. 28 

At Chonburi, Thailand, Knockout CP 
Freshmart vs. Byron Rojas, 12, for CP 
Freshmart’s WBA strawweight title. 

Dec. 1 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Deon- 
tay Wilder vs. Tyson Fury, 12, for Wilder’s 


TE Rob Gronkowski (ankle/back), LB 
Dont’a Hightower (knee), TE Jacob Hol¬ 
lister (hamstring), G Shaq Mason (calf), 
RB Sony Michel (knee), WR Cordarrelle 
Patterson (neck), DE John Simon (shoul¬ 
der). TITANS: DNP: LB Darren Bates (ill¬ 
ness), DT Jack Conklin (concussion), QT 
Dane Cruikshank (knee), WR Taywan 
Taylor (foot). LIMITED: LB Derrick Mor¬ 
gan (shoulder), WR Tajae Sharpe (ankle). 
FULL: LB Will Compton (hamstring). 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS at CINCINNATI 
BENGALS - SAINTS: DNP: DE Marcus 
Davenport (toe), WR Cameron Meredith 
(knee), G Larry Warford (not injury re¬ 
lated), CB P.J. Williams (hamstring). LIM¬ 
ITED: T Terron Armstead (knee), T An¬ 
drus Peat (hip), T Ryan Ramczyk (knee), 
C Max Unger (knee). BENGALS: DNP: LB 
Vontaze Burfict (hip), CB Darqueze Den- 
nard (sternoclavicular), WR A.J. Green 
(toe), TE Tyler Kroft (foot), G Alex Red¬ 
mond (hamstring), LB Nick Vigil (knee). 
LIMITED: RB Giovani Bernard (knee), TE 
C.J. Uzomah (clavicle). FULL: G Clint Bol¬ 
ing (back), C Billy Price (foot), WR John 
Ross (groin). 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS at LOS ANGELES 
RAMS - SEAHAWKS: No Report. RAMS: 
No Report. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS at TAMPA 
BAY BUCCANEERS - REDSKINS: DNP: WR 
Jamison Crowder (ankle), CB Quinton 
Dunbar (shin), T Morgan Moses (knee), 
RB Chris Thompson (rib), TTrent Williams 
(thumb). LIMITED: RB Adrian Peterson 
(shoulder), TE Jordan Reed (back). FULL: 
LB Ryan Anderson (knee), RB Kapri Bibbs 
(shoulder), CB Danny Johnson (forearm), 
QB Colt McCoy (right thumb), S Montae 
Nicholson (hip), CB Greg Stroman (hip). 
BUCCANEERS: DNP: DE Vinny Curry (an¬ 
kle), T Demar Dotson (knee, shoulder), 
WR Mike Evans (knee), RB Ronald Jones 
(hamstring), CB M.J. Stewart (foot). LIM¬ 
ITED: RB Peyton Barber (ankle), G Evan 
Smith (hip, wrist). FULL: DE Jason Pierre- 
Paul (shoulder, foot). 

DALLAS COWBOYS at PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLES - COWBOYS: DNP: WR Tavon 
Austin (groin), DE Taco Charlton (shoul¬ 
der), DE David Irving (ankle), LB Sean Lee 
(hamstring), TE Geoff Swaim (knee), LB 
Joe Thomas (foot), WR Deonte Thompson 
(ribs), G Connor Williams (knee). LIM¬ 
ITED: DE Randy Gregory (knee), G Zack 
Martin (knee). FULL: CB Chidobe Awuzie 
(ankle). EAGLES: DNP: CB Sidney Jones 
(hamstring), C Jason Kelce (not injury re¬ 
lated), CB Jalen Mills (foot). LIMITED: LB 
Nathan Gerry (ankle, knee), S Corey Gra¬ 
ham (hamstring), T Lane Johnson (knee), 
RB Darren Sproles (hamstring). FULL: LB 
Kamu Grugier-Hill (thumb), T Jason Pe¬ 
ters (biceps) 

Monday 

N.Y. GIANTS at SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 
- GIANTS: No Report. 49ERS: No Report. 


WBC heavyweight title. 

At Videotron Centre, Quebec City, 
Adonis Stevenson vs. Oleksandr Gvoz- 
dyk, 12, for Stevenson’s WBC light heavy¬ 
weight title. 

Dec. 8 

At Hulu Theater at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Vasyl Lomachenko vs. 
Jose Pedraza, 12, for Lomachenko’s WBA 
lightweight title and Pedraza’s WBO 
lightweight title; Isaac Dogboe vs. Eman¬ 
uel Navarrete, 12, for Dogboe’s WBO ju¬ 
nior featherweight title; Teofimo Lopez 
vs. Mason Menard, 10, lightweights. 

Dec. 14 

At The American Bank Center, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Gilberto Ramirez vs. Jesse 
Hart, 12, for Ramirez’s WBO super mid¬ 
dleweight title 


Tennis 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

Golf 


Next Gen ATP Finals 

Wednesday 
At Fiera Milano 
Milan, Italy 

Purse: $1,335 million (Tour Final) 
Surface: Hard-Indoor 
Round Robin 
Group A 

Hubert Hurkacz (6), Poland, def. Jau 
me Munar (7), Spain, 4-2, 4-2, 2-4, 3-4 (5) 
4-1. 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (1), Greece, def 
Frances Tiafoe (3), United States, 4-3 (3) 
4-3 (5), 4-2. 

Standings: Tsitsipas 2-0 (sets 6- 
games 27-20), Tiafoe 1-1 (3-4, 22-22) 
Hurkacz 1-1 (4-5, 27-27), Munar 0-2 (3-6 
25-32) 

Group B 

Taylor Fritz (4), United States, def 
Liam Caruana (8), Italy, 1-4, 4-1, 4-3 (9) 
4-2. 


Standings: de Minaur 2-0 (6-1, 25-12) 
Rublev 1-1 (4-5, 24-28), Fritz 1-1 (5-4, 28 
26), Caruana 0-2 (1-6, 14-25) 


MLS playoffs 

Conference Semifinals 
Home-and-home 

Eastern Conference 

Columbus 1, New York 0 
Atlanta 1, New York City FC 0 
Western Conference 
Portland 2, Seattle 1 
Sporting KC 1, Real Salt Lake 1 
Second leg 
Eastern Conference 
Sunday: New York City FC at Atlanta 
Sunday: Columbus at New York 
Western Conference 
Thursday: Portland at Seattle 
Sunday: Real Salt Lake at Sporting 
Kansas City 

Conference Championships 
Home-and-home 
Eastern Conference 
First leg 
Sunday, Nov. 25 

Second leg 
Thursday, Nov. 29 

Western Conference 

Sunday, Nov. 25 

Second leg 
Thursday, Nov. 29 

MLS Cup 
Saturday, Dec. 8 
TBD at TBD 


Blue Bay LPGA 


Wednesday 
At Jian Lake Blue Bay Golf Club 
Hainan Island, China 
Purse: $2.1 million 
Yardage: 6,705; Par: 72 (36-36) 
First Round 
a-amateur 
Thidapa Suwannapura 
Ariya Jutanugarn 
Alena Sharp 
Moriya Jutanugarn 
Gaby Lopez 

Pannarat Thanapolboonyaras 35 
ChellaChoi 

Benyapa Niphatsophon 
Jennifer Song 


34- 69 
33-70 
38-70 

35- 70 
35-70 
35-70 
37-70 


College football 


Wednesday’s scores 

MIDWEST 

Miami (Ohio) 30, Ohio 28 
N. Illinois 38, Toledo 15 

Thursday’s games 

SOUTH 

NC Central (4-4) at Bethune-Cookman 
(5-5) 

Wake Forest (4-5) at NC State (6-2) 


College basketball 


Men’s AP Top 25 fared 

Wednesday 

1. Kansas (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Vermont, Monday. 

2. Kentucky (0-1) did not play. Next: vs. 
Southern Illinois, Friday. 

3. Gonzaga (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Texas Southern, Saturday. 

4. Duke (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Army, Sunday. 

5. Virginia (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
George Washington, Sunday. 

6. Tennessee (1-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. Louisiana-Lafayette, Friday. 

7. Nevada (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Pacific, Friday. 

8. North Carolina (1-0) did not play. 
Next: at Elon, Friday. 

9. Villanova (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Quinnipiac, Saturday. 

10. Michigan State (0-1) did not play. 
Next: vs. Florida Gulf Coast, Sunday. 

11. Auburn (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
No. 25 Washington, Friday. 

12. Kansas State (0-0) did not play. 
Next: vs. Kennesaw State, Friday. 

13. West Virginia (0-0) did not play. 
Next: vs. Buffalo, Friday. 

14. Oregon (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Eastern Washington, Friday. 

15. Virginia Tech (0-0) did not play. 
Next: vs. Gardner-Webb, Friday. 

16. Syracuse (1-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. Morehead State, Saturday. 

17. Florida State (1-0) did not play. 
Next: vs. Tulane, Sunday. 

18. Mississippi State (0-0) did not play. 
Next: vs. Austin Peay, Friday. 

19. Michigan (1-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. Holy Cross, Saturday. 

20. TCU (1-0) beat Caf State Bakersfield 
66-61. Next: vs. Oral Roberts, Sunday. 

21. UCLA (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Long Beach State, Friday. 

22. Clemson (1-0) did not play. Next: 
vs. N.C. Central, Friday. 

23. LSU (1-0) did not 
UNC Greensboro, Friday. 

24. Purdue (1-0) did not play. Next: vs. 
Ball State, Saturday. 

25. Washington (1-0) did not play. 
Next: at No. 11 Auburn, Friday. 

Wednesday’s men’s scores 


oo, DL. Dunavt^MLure 03, ui 

St. Francis Brooklyn 92, Medgar Evers 
College 42 

St. Peter’s 93, Lafayette 86, OT 

SOUTH 

FAU 98, Florida Institute of Technology 

FlU 110, Webber International 84 
Georgia Southern 139, Carver 51 
Howard 115, Washington Adventist 
University 91 

Kennesaw St. 68, Oglethorpe 57 
Marshall 105, E. Kentucky 77 
William & Mary 79, High Point 69 

MIDWEST 

Bradley 74, UW-Parkside 58 
Dayton 78, North Florida 70 
DePaul 80, Bethune-Cookman 58 
Ohio 97, Wilberforce 61 
Ohio St. 64, Cincinnati 56 
South Dakota 83, York College (NE) 58 
Wright St. 96, W. Carolina 73 
SOUTHWEST 
St. Edwards 77, UTSA 76 
TCU 66, CS Bakersfield 61 
Texas A&M 98, Savannah St. 83 
Texas A&M-CC 81, Howard Payne 34 
FAR WEST 

Arizona 90, Houston Baptist 60 

Cal Poly 82, Menlo 75 

Colorado St. 100, Colorado Christian 

66 

Pepperdine 100, Cal State Dominguez 
Hills 66 

Saint Mary’s (Cal) 87, McNeese St. 65 
San Jose St. 89, Life Pacific College 72 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Navy 81, The Catholic University of 
America 36 

UCF 61, Pittsburgh 58 
Villanova 59, Hartford 41 

SOUTH 

Alabama 88, SE Louisiana 40 
Bethune-Cookman 73, Edward Waters 
46 

Coll, of Charleston 95, N. Greenville 62 
Davidson 80, Queens University of 
Charlotte 47 

Furman 71, Coker 42 
Georgia St. 70, UNC-Greensboro 63 
Hampton 72, FAU 68 
Indiana St. 62, Marshall 53 
Kennesaw St. 80, Middle Georgia 70 
Kentucky 87, Alabama St. 35 
Memphis 68, Jackson St. 67 
Morgan St. 60, Washington Adventist 
University 43 

Murray St. 81, Evansville 53 
N. Kentucky 73, Alderson-Broaddus 32 
NC State 77, Belmont 62 
Radford 61, SC State 31 
South Alabama 75, Spring Hill 57 
MIDWEST 

Drake 83, Nebraska 77 

Ill.-Chicago 75, Valparaiso 65 
Illinois 88, Alabama A&M 60 
Indiana 68, Milwaukee 66 
Kansas 67, UMKC 55 
Purdue 80, Ball St. 38 
South Dakota 77, Creighton 65 
Wichita St. 76, Ark.-Pine Bluff 39 
Xavier 91, Chicago St. 56 
SOUTHWEST 
Texas A&M 65, Rice 54 
FAR WEST 
Gonzaga 76, Montana 52 
Pepperdine 65, Hawaii 64 
S. Utah 69, San Diego 59 
Stanford 71, UC Davis 43 
UC Irvine 105, Life Pacific College 31 
Utah 74, Nevada 52 
Wyoming 80, Chadron State 33 
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NHL 



Carlos Osorio/AP 


Detroit Red Wings left wing Jacob de la Rose is congratulated after his first goal of this season. The young team is on track to miss the 
playoffs for the third straight season after making the playoffs 25 consecutive times. 


Legend of the Octopus missing 
tentacles as Red Wings rebuild 


By the numbers 


11 

Stanley Cup championships 
for the Red Wings. 


25 

The consecutive years the 
team made the playoffs 
from 1991 to 2015. 


1 

The amount of wins for 
Detroit in its first 10 games 
this season. 


By Larry Lage 
Associated Press 

DETROIT — A Detroit Red 
Wings home game looks and 
sounds a little like a memorial 
these days. 

The lights are dimmed as im¬ 
ages of the franchise’s glorious 
past flash digitally onto the ice 
before the puck drops, reminding 
the relative few fans in the stands 
how good things used to be. And, 
they were good. Really good. 

Detroit’s 11 Stanley Cup ban¬ 
ners are lowered from the rafters 
where retired jerseys are also 
displayed, rekindling memories 
of the four titles from 1997 to 
2008 and the seven champion¬ 
ships from 1936-55. The most 
successful U.S.-based NHL fran¬ 
chise has had some of the game’s 
all-time greats wear its sweater, 
adorned with a winged well, from 
Gordie Howe to Steve Yzerman 
and Nicklas Lidstrom. 

The good times fade during the 
lights-and-sounds pregame show 
as the pace of the music picks 
up and a video montage shows 
the current team, mostly a mix 
of role-playing veterans and not- 
ready prospects. When the lights 
are turned up closer to game time, 
more seats appear to be empty 
than occupied on some nights. 


Detroit is among the worst 
teams in the league this season 
— as expected and by design. 
The Red Wings hope a painfully 
poor season will help get them on 
the fast track to retool with differ¬ 
ence-making players in the draft 
along with some help from veter¬ 
ans in free agency. 

“I knew it was coming and I 
was prepared for it,” said Red 
Wings senior vice president Jim 
Devellano, who is in his 37th sea¬ 
son with the team and his 52nd in 
the NHL. “I don’t like it. It upsets 
me, but not to the point that I’m 
going to go off the deep end.” 

The Red Wings appear destined 
to miss the playoffs for a third 
straight year after a remarkable 
run of 25 consecutive postseason 
appearances. Other than the cur¬ 
rent players and coaches, losing 
is seen as a necessary evil. Some 
fans, though, appear to be so fed 
up they don’t sit in seats they paid 
for to attend games. 

In an effort to make the sparse¬ 
ly filled sections at Little Caesars 
Arena stand out less in person 
and on TV, the backs of red seats 
have been temporarily covered 
in black. They will eventually 
be replaced by black chairs at a 
considerable cost in a 1-year-old 
arena that is the centerpiece of a 
$1.2 billion project. 


Detroit got off to the worst start 
in franchise history by opening 
with seven losses and winning 
only one of its first 10 games. The 
Red Wings have bounced back 
with four wins in their last five. 

“I wouldn’t say it takes the sting 
out of the slow start, but it’s some¬ 
thing to build off of for sure,” for¬ 
ward Justin Abdelkader said. 

Part of what has held the Red 
Wings’ rebuilding effort back is 
the fact they haven’t had a No. 
1 overall pick in the draft in re¬ 
cent years to get a generational 
player. If they lose enough this 
season and have some luck in the 
NHL draft lottery to get the top 
pick. Jack Hughes would give the 
franchise and its followers a des¬ 
perately needed boost. Hughes 
is a playmaking center for USA 
Hockey’s 18-under team, which 
trains and plays in suburban 
Detroit. His skill would help the 
team on the ice, though perhaps 
not right away, and his presence 
would provide a boost in interest 
for a team struggling to regain its 
standing as one of the most popu¬ 
lar in a sports-crazed state. 

The Red Wings have also hurt 
their chances of continuing the 
success they had for two-plus de¬ 
cades by drafting players, partic¬ 
ularly on the blue line, that didn’t 
pan out. 


NHL scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

GF GA 

15 11 3 1 23 55 40 

15 10 5 0 20 51 40 

14 8 4 2 18 39 31 

15 8 5 2 18 48 45 


52 62 
40 55 
34 41 

45 34 
52 50 
50 52 

47 47 

48 56 
43 47 
40 45 
42 43 


11 

etrop( 

N.Y. Islanders 14 
Washington 14 
Columbus 15 
Pittsburgh 14 
Philadelphia 15 
N.Y. Rangers 15 
Carolina 15 
New Jersey 13 


Western Conference 


Pacific Division 

San Jose 15 8 4 3 

Calgary 16 9 6 1 

Vancouver 16 9 6 1 

Edmonton 15 8 6 1 

Anaheim 17 7 7 3 

Arizona 13 7 6 0 

Vegas 15 6 8 1 

Los Angeles 14 5 8 1 

Note: Two points for a win, 


L OT Pts GF GA 

‘ 0 24 51 31 

2 18 43 40 

1 17 41 38 

1 17 42 40 

3 17 53 44 

3 15 46 56 

■ 13 46 48 


19 50 46 
19 54 53 
19 49 53 


14 37 29 
13 34 42 
11 32 46 


for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday's games 
Columbus 4, Dallas 1 
Toronto 3, Vegas 1 
N.Y. Rangers 5, Montreal 3 
Ottawa 7, New Jersey 3 
Detroit 3, Vancouver 2, SO 
Tampa Bay 5, Edmonton 2 
St. Louis 4, Carolina 1 
San Jose 4, Minnesota 3 
Los Angeles 4, Anaheim 1 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 2, Pittsburgh 1 
Nashville 4, Colorado 1 
Anaheim 3, Calgary 2 

Thursday’s games 
Vancouver at Boston 
Edmonton at Florida 
Arizona at Philadelphia 
Buffalo at Montreal 
Vegas at Ottawa 
N.Y. Islanders at Tampa Bay 
Carolina at Chicago 
San Jose at Dallas 
Minnesota at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
New Jersey at Toronto 
Columbus at Washington 
N.Y. Rangers at Detroit 
San Jose at St. Louis 
Colorado at Winnipeg 
Minnesota at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
Chicago at Philadelphia 
Vancouver at Buffalo 
Nashville at Dallas 
Toronto at Boston 
N.Y. Islanders at Florida 
Arizona at Pittsburgh 
Vegas at Montreal 
Detroit at Carolina 
Ottawa at Tampa Bay 
N.Y. Rangers at Columbus 
Calgary at Los Angeles 

Sunday’s Games 
Minnesota at St. Louis 
Ottawa at Florida 
Arizona at Washington 
New Jersey at Winnipeg 
Vegas at Boston 
Calgary at San Jose 
Colorado at Edmonton 


Leaders 

Through Wednesday 
GP G 

Mikko Rantanen, COL 15 5 

Nathan MacKinnon, COL 15 11 

Connor McDavid, EDM 15 10 

Patrice Bergeron, BOS 14 7 

Evgeni Malkin, PIT 14 7 

Thomas Chabot, OTT 15 4 

Patrick Kane, CHI 14 11 

Brayden Point, TB 15 9 

Matthew Tkachuk, CGY 16 7 

Ryan O’Reilly, STL 13 7 

Johnny Gaudreau, CGY 16 6 

Evgeny Kuznetsov, WAS 14 6 

Mitchell Marner, TOR 15 5 

8 tied with 18 pts. 

Plus-minus leaders 
Brayden Point, TB 
Flip Forsberg, NAS 
Colton Sissons, NAS 
Ryan Johansen, NAS 
Ryan Ellis, NAS 

Goals against average 
Jaroslav Halak, BOS 
Pekka Rinne, NAS 
Thomas Greiss, NYI 
A. Vasilevskiy, TB 
Antti Raanta, ARI 


A PTS 

19 24 
11 22 
12 22 
13 20 
13 20 
16 20 
8 19 

10 19 

12 19 

12 19 

13 19 

13 19 

14 19 


Calendar 

Jan. 1 — Winter Classic, Boston at Chica¬ 
go, Notre Dame Stadium, South Bend, Ind. 

Jan. 25 — All-Star Skills Competition, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Jan. 26 — All-Star Game, San Jose, Calif. 
Feb. 23 — Stadium Series, Pittsburgh 
at Philadelphia, Lincoln Financial Field. 
April 6 — Last day of regular season. 
April 10 — Stanley Cup playoffs begin. 
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for all 

Teams are shooting from beyond 
the arc at unprecedented rates 

^This is the NBA right now.’ 

Erik Spolstra 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 


T he best three-point shooter who ever 
lived, at least in terms of volume, is Ray 
Allen. 

Boston used to have him. 

Milwaukee used to have him. 

And he doesn’t figure into either franchise’s 
greatest single-game three-point barrage. 

With NBA records 
being set from three- 
point range this sea¬ 
son — Golden State’s 
Klay Thompson has 
already busted the 
mark for threes in a 
game with 14, one more than 
the standard his fellow War¬ 
riors sharpshooter Stephen Curry established 
in 2016, the league is well on its way to making 
more shots from beyond the arc than ever before. 

The record, set last season, is 25,807. The NBA 
is on pace this season to make about 27,300 shots 
from three-point land. 

Now, not even three full weeks into this sea¬ 
son, five teams have broken their own franchise 
record for threes in a game. Most recently, Mil¬ 
waukee connected on 22 threes — on 56 tries, as 
opposed to 39 from inside the arc — in its 144- 
109 win over Sacramento on Sunday. 

It was the second time this season the Bucks 
tried more threes than twos. 

Number of times in Bucks history that hap¬ 
pened before this season? Zero. 

“This is the NBA right now,” Miami coach 
Erik Spoelstra said. 

Boston, which has had shooters like Larry I 
Bird, Paul Pierce, Antoine Walker and Allen in J 
its rich history, made a team-record 24 three- il 
pointers last week against the Bucks. The Celt- M 
ics came into this season with 19 threes in a 
game being their franchise mark; they’ve 
made 19 or more twice already this season. 

“We took what the defense gave us,” Celt- 
ics coach Brad Stevens said after the bar- 
rage of 24 threes. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Atlantic Division 


Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 

Charlotte 

Miami 

Orlando 

Atlanta 

Washington 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


L Pet GB 


5 5 .500 Vz 


Centrai Division 


3 9 .250 6 


Western Conference 


Southwest Division 


San Antonio 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
Houston 
Dallas 


5 6 .455 l'/2 

4 5 .444 IV 2 

3 


Northwest Division 


2 .818 


6 .455 


.545 


Denver 
Portland 
Oklahoma City 
Utah 

Minnesota 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 10 

L.A. Clippers 6 

Sacramento 6 

L.A. Lakers 5 6 .45: 

Phoenix 2 8 .20( 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 103, Orlando 96 
Oklahoma City 95, Cleveland 86 
Miami 95, San Antonio 88 
New York 112, Atlanta 107 
Memphis 89, Denver 87 
New Orleans 107, Chicago 98 
Philadelphia 100, Indiana 94 
Utah 117, Dallas 102 
Toronto 114, Sacramento 105 
L.A. Lakers 114, Minnesota 110 
Thursday’s games 
Houston at Oklahoma City 
Boston at Phoenix 
L.A. Clippers at Portland 
Milwaukee at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Charlotte at Philadelphia 
Washington at Orlando 
Detroit at Atlanta 
Indiana at Miami 
Brooklyn at Denver 
Boston at Utah 
Minnesota at Sacramento 
Saturday’s games 
New York at Toronto 
Milwaukee at L.A. Clippers 
Phoenix at New Orleans 
Cleveland at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Memphis 
Washington at Miami 
Brooklyn at Golden State 
Houston at San Antonio 
Oklahoma City at Dallas 
L.A. Lakers at Sacramento 
Sunday’s games 
Charlotte at Detroit 
Indiana at Houston 
Orlando at New York 
Milwaukee at Denver 
Boston at Portland 
Atlanta at Los Angeles Lakers 

Leaders 

Scoring 


Curry, GOL 
Walker, CHA 
Durant, GOL 
Embiid, PHL 
LaVine, CHI 
Griffin, DET 
Lillard, POR 
James, LAL 
DeRozan, SAN 


FG FTPTSAVG 

11 117 48 344 31.3 
11 106 51 309 28.1 

11 113 62 305 27.7 

12 112 93 332 27.7 
12 111 79 329 27.4 

10 94 61 273 27.3 

11 94 76 294 26.7 
11 106 62 292 26.5 
10 102 55 264 26.4 


Antetokounmpo, MIL 8 80 44 206 25.8 
Rebounds 

G OFF DEF TOT AVG 

Drummond, DET 10 60 106 166 16.6 

Whiteside, MIA 9 34 103 137 15.2 

Jordan, DAL 11 33 120 153 13.9 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 8 22 83 105 13.1 


Gobert, UTA 
Embiid, PHL 
Davis, NOR 
Mirotic, NOR 
Kanter, NYK 
Capela, HOU 


Lowry, TOR 
Paul, HOU 
Westbrook, OKC 
Holiday, NOR 
Young, ATL 
Rubio, UTA 
Green, GOL 
James, LAL 
Wall, WAS 
Simmons, PHL 


11 40 104 1. . 

12 26 123 149 12.4 

8 24 72 96 12.0 

11 28 101 129 11.7 

12 47 93 140 11.7 

9 38 64 102 11.3 

Assists 

G AST AVG 

12 135 11.2 


7.5 


Calendar 

Jan. 5 — 10-day contracts can be 

Jan. 10 — All contracts guaranteed 
for rest of season. 

Feb. 7 - Trade deadline, 3 p.m. EST. 
Feb. 16 — three-point, slam dunk 
contests, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 17 - NBA All-Star Game, 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Aprii 10 — Regular season ends. 

Aprii 13 — Playoffs begin. 
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CiERRA DENNiE/Special to Stars and Stripes 

Osan’s Maja Inthavixay, right, goes up to block a spike by Perry's Taniya Smith during the Cougars' two- 
set win over the Samurai on Thursday in the Far East Division II Tournament. 

High school scoreboard 


Far East volleyball 

at Camp Humphreys, South Korea 
Division I 
Thursday 

Round-robin (best-of-three sets) 

American School In Japna def. Hum¬ 
phreys 25-11,25-20 

Kinnick def. Kadena 25-18, 22-25, 25-19 
Selsen def. ASIJ 25-21,25-19 
Kubasaki def. Kadena 25-16, 25-20 
Selsen def. Humphreys 25-20, 18-25, 
25-13 

Kubasaki def. Kinnick 25-22, 25-18 
Kadena def. Humphreys 25-21, 25-18 
ASIJ def. Kinnick 25-18, 25-23 
Selsen def. Kadena 23-25, 25-23, 25-22 
Kubasaki def. ASIJ 25-19, 20-25, 27-25 
Friday’s matches 
Humphreys vs. Kinnick, 10 a.m. 

ASIJ vs. Kadena, 10 a.m. 

Selsen vs. Kubasaki, 10 a.m. 

Kubasaki vs. Humphreys, noon 
Selsen vs. Kinnick, noon 

Single-elimination playoffs 
(best-of-five sets) 

Teams TBD, 2 p.m., 4 p.m. 

Division II 

Thursday’s matches 
Pool play (best-of-three sets) 

Pool A 

Yokota def. Edgren 25-15, 25-18 
Seoul American def. Sacred Heart 25- 
17, 15-25, 25-16 

Seoul American def. Edgren 25-20, 25- 
13 

Yokota def. Sacred Heart 25-21,25-23 
Yokota def. Seoul American 25-13, 13- 
25, 25-14 

Sacred Heart def. Edgren 25-16,25-20 

Pool B 

E.J. King def. Christian Academy Japan 
25-19, 25-21 

CAJ def. Daegu 25-10, 25-18 
Daegu def. King 25-^6, 24-26, 25-23 

Zama def. Osan 25-19, 25-6 
Osan def. Perry 25-14, 25-19 
Zama def. Perry 25-14, 25-7 
Friday’s matchs 
Single-elimination playoffs 
(best-of-five sets) 

Daegu vs. Edgren, 10 a.m. 

Osan vs. Perry, noon 
Zama vs. Daegu-Edgren winner, 2 p.m. 
Seoul American vs. E.J. King, 2 p.m. 
Yokota vs. Osan-Perry winner, 4 p.m. 
Christian Academy Japan vs. Sacred 
Heart, noon 


Far East tennis 

Thursday 

at Kadena Air Base 
Quarterfinals 

Kai Deremer, Yokota, def. Kitt Mori, 
CAJ, 8-2; Yuki Toyokawa, St. Mary’s, def. 
Shannon Hyde, Kubasaki, 8-2; Kaito Ma- 
suda, CAJ, def. Daniel Posthumus, Kin¬ 
nick, 8-4; Takumi Kodama, King, def. Ian 
Choi, YIS-S, 8-5. 


Girls 

Singles 

Quarterfinals 

Sarah Omachi, Selsen, def. Lisa Dom- 
browski, Kadena, 8-0; Allison Park, YIS-S, 
def. Carolina Rivera, Kubasaki, 8-1; Ally 
Johnson, Kubasaki, def. Jenna Mahoney, 
Edgren, 8-4; Kaitlyn Corbett, CAJ, def. 
Amana Fujikawa, Selsen, 8-6. 


First round 

Takumi Kodama and Johnathon Lee, 
King, bye; William Rudolph and Noah 
Saperstein, Perry, def. Kai Bufkin and 
Scott Peterson, SAHS, 8-2; Masuda and 
Joe Frazier, CAJ, def. Jae Yun and James 
Rivet, Osan, 8-2; Ryan Ham and Stephen 
Sung, YIS-S, def. Daniel Posthumus and 
Matthew Manson, Kinnick, 8-6; Deremer 
and Owen Lambie, Yokota, def. Royce 
Smola and Brett Davis, Kadena, 8-1; Ben 
Sessions and Joseph Moreno, Daegu, 
def. Dominick Rojas and Kenji Hokoana, 
Edgren, 8-4; Ryan Oh and Riley Mueller, 
Humphreys, def. Joshua Allen and Liam 
Hunter, Zama, 8-0; Yuki Toyokawa and 
Andy Matsuzaki, St. Mary’s, def. Max 
Weidley and Henry Ruksc, Kubasaki, 8-0; 
Kento Berry and Kitt Mori, CAJ, bye; Kai 
Lange and Yugo Cooley, Perry, def. David 
Bellas and Billy Laxton, Seoul, 8-3; Joe 
Lamoureux and Justin Saavedra, Kadena, 
def. Sam Lister and Forrest Taylor, Hum¬ 
phreys, 8-4; Won Hyun Kang and Seiga 
Shimamura, St. Mary’s, def. Jason Seigler 
and Ethan Sessions, Daegu, 8-1; Ian Choi 
and David Lee, YIS-S, def. Jeff Mullarkey 
and Patrick Hakun, Yokota, 8-0; Kouto 
Yamaguchi and James Sturn, Zama, def. 
Taksin Mann and Ryken Calleros, Edgren, 
8-4; Akira Goodman and Kaito Bergman, 
King, def. Dylan Hayden and Alex Pace, 
Osan, 8-0; Shannon Hyde and Kai Grubbs, 
Kubasaki, def. Justin Crouch and Bodhi 
Kuiper, Kinnick, 8-2. 

Second round 

Kodama-Lee def. Rudolph-Saperstein 
8-1; Masuda-Frazier def. Ham-Sung 8-0; 
Deremer-Lambie def. Sessions-Moreno 
8-1; Toyokawa-Matsuzaki def. Oh-Muel- 
ler 8-2; Berry-Mori def. Lange-Cooley 
8-2; Kang-Shimamura def. Lamoureux- 
Saavedra 8-1; Choi-Lee def. Yamaguchi- 
Sturn 8-5; Hyde-Grubbs def. Goodman- 
Bergman 8-5. 


First round 

Lauren Woody and Debangi Mohanta, 
Seisen, bye; Hana Ro and Ashley Kim, 
Seoul, def. Cassandra Brown and Tiffany 
Garcia, Osan, 8-6; Jillian Mock and Aleigh 
Lamis, Kinnick, def. Yasmin Guilfoyle and 
Jasmin Moreno, Daegu, 8-0; Park and 
Ashley Koo, YIS-S, def. Emily Taynton and 
Hanna Swygert, Yokota, 8-2; Johnson-Ri- 
vera def. Mika Harris and Olivia Archam- 
bault. Perry, 8-3; Yujin Kang and Yubin 
Hudson, Humphreys, def. Daisy Dalat and 
Pulani Tremel, Zama, 8-5; Kobi Davis and 
Mary Obsuna, Kadena, def. Mahoney and 
Elizabeth Rice, Edgren, 8-4; Kaitlyn Cor¬ 
bett and Hanna Yozawa, CAJ, def. Jae Gar¬ 
land and Halle Santiago, King, 8-4; Lisa 
Dombrowski and Maddie Tsirlis, Kadena, 
bye; Anhadlyi Carter and Isabella Caro- 
nan. King, def. Laila Donawa and Jami- 
mae Clark, Daegu, 8-6; Layla Standbridge 
and Jessica Vernon, Yokota, def. Imani 
Pettigrew and Mikayla Guillory, Osan, 8- 
1; Kiara McLain and Jenny Sung, CAJ, def. 
Sarah Saiki and Marion Vesprey, Perry, 
8-2; Tamaki Farman and Amary-Gail Per- 
fecto, Kinnick, bye; Chelyn Park and Va¬ 
lencia Ramirez, Humphreys, def. Tiahna 
Mitchell and Jasmine Salas, Edgren, 8-0; 
Lili Manzi and Nancy Gutzwiller, Kubasa¬ 
ki, def. Priscilla Bright and Iveena Lauzon, 
Seoul, 8-3; Omachi-Fujikawa def. Irene Gil 
and Erica Cho, YIS-S, 8-0. 

Second round 

Woody-Mohanta def. Ro-Kim 8-2; Park- 
Koo def. Mock-Lamis 8-5; Johnson-Rivera 
def. Kang-Hudson 8-5; Corbett-Yozawa 
def. Davis-Obsuna8-6; Dombrowski-Tsirlis 
def. Carter-Caronan 8-3; Standbridge-Ver- 
non def. McLain-Sung 8-5; Farmon-Perfec- 
to def. Park-Ramirez 8-4; Omachi-Fujika¬ 
wa def. Manzi-Gutzwiller 8-0. 

Mixed doubles 

Quarterfinals 

Berry-McLam def. Goodman-Caronan 
8-2; Shimamura-Mohanta def. Justin 
Crouch-Lamis, Kinnick, 8-3; Ham and 
Erica Cho, YIS-S, def. Cooley-Harris 8-4; 
Kang-Woody def. Mullarkey-Taynton 8-1. 


Boras blames 
rebuilding teams 
for empty seats 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

CARLSBAD, Calif. — The 
agent for free agent Bryce Harp¬ 
er and many of baseball’s top 
players claims rebuilding teams 
have become a “competitive can¬ 
cer” that caused this season’s 4 
percent attendance drop. 

As the sport’s officials start to 
consider possible rules changes to 
spark offense and speed up play, 
Scott Boras acidly critiqued sev¬ 
eral clubs that were among the 17 
to draw fewer fans this year than 
last. 

Boras pointed out Louisi¬ 
ana State’s baseball team had a 
higher average attendance for its 
37 home games than the Miami 
Marlins did for their 81 — 10,786 
to 10,014. 

“The fans of Florida have 
certainly brought the MIA to 
Miami,” he said Wednesday in 
a courtyard outside the general 
managers’ meetings. 

He claimed when “the divi¬ 
sional clubs come to Minnesota, 
it’s gotten so bad that only one of 
the Twins shows up.” 

And he criticized the Toronto 
Blue Jays, who had the biggest 
decrease in the m^or leagues 
this year, falling by 878,000 fans 
to 2.33 million. 

“They’ve lost near a third of 
their fan base due to the blue flu 
of not bringing attractive players 
the fans find interesting to their 
market,” he said. 

Boras has self interest in en¬ 
couraging spending, wanting 
fewer clubs jettisoning veterans 
in favor of youth and more hand¬ 
ing out lucrative contracts — es¬ 
pecially to his clients. 

M^or League Baseball’s av¬ 
erage attendance dropped to 
28,830, its lowest since 2003 after 
14 consecutive seasons topping 
30,000, and six ballparks set re¬ 
cord lows. Boras connected the 
drop to non-competitive clubs: 
There were three 100-loss teams 
for the second time since 1985 
and the first since a record four 
in 2002. And there were eight 95- 
loss teams for the first time in big 
league history. 

“The reality of it is they’re los¬ 
ing their fan base, and it costs 
millions and millions of dollars to 
rebuild the fan base,” he said. 

Boras is seeking a record con¬ 
tract for Harper, topping out¬ 
fielder Giancarlo Stanton’s $325 
million, 13-year deal through 
2027 reached with the Miami 
Marlins, who traded him to the 
New York Yankees last Decem¬ 
ber. Boras sounded as if he had 
rehearsed his zingers like a 
stand-up comedian. 

“Certainly Harper’s bazaar has 
begun,” he said. “It’s fashionable. 


By the numbers 


28,830 

Major League Baseball’s 
average attendance in 
2018, the lowest level 
since the 2003 season. 


8 

The number of 95-loss 
teams, the highest in MLB 
history. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

It’s historical. It’s elite. It’s global, 
certainly. And certainly it has 
inspirations that deal with great 
shoes and great hair.” 

Washington made a late-season 
offer before Harper became a 
free agent at the unusually young 
age of 26. Nationals general man¬ 
ager Mike Rizzo said Harper 
didn’t respond. 

“He’s going to go about his busi¬ 
ness and we’re going to go about 
our business,” Rizzo said. 

While GMs meet with each 
Other and agents, the formal ses¬ 
sions deal with the mechanics of 
the sport, and Commissioner Rob 
Manfred and his staff are con¬ 
cerned about the drop in offense 
and rise in strikeouts. The big 
league batting average fell seven 
points to .248, its lowest since 
1972 — the last season before the 
American League adopted the 
designated hitter. 

Strikeouts set a record for the 
11th straight year and topped hits 
for the first time. 

“I think fans like the ball in play 
a little bit more,” Chicago Cubs 
president of baseball operations 
Theo Epstein said. “I embrace 
MLB’s efforts to think about how 
to steer the game towards the 
most compelling product for the 
fans. If that involves the ball in 
play more, then you find some 
subtle ways to influence that.” 

Los Angeles Angels general 
manager Billy Eppler doesn’t 
think alterations are needed. 

“I think we should embrace it. 
I don’t think we should fight it,” 
he said. “Why are people strik¬ 
ing out more? Probably because 
pitchers are throwing about 3y2 
miles an hour harder than they 
were seven years ago.” 
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Resilient Pitt tops Coastal 

Panthers in control of ACC destiny against Virginia Tech 



Darron Cummings/AP 


Pittsburgh head coach Pat Narduzzi calls a play earlier this season. 
If first-place Pitt or second-place Virginia goes on to win the Coastal 
title this season, either would become the sixth different school in 
the last six seasons to win that side of the conference. 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — Pittsburgh 
coach Pat Narduzzi didn’t throw 
the ACC Coastal Division stand¬ 
ings up on the wall during his 
team’s annual Sunday night 
meeting. 

There was no need. Narduzzi 
is well aware his players know 
where the Panthers (5-4, 4-1 
ACC) sit heading into Saturday’s 
visit from Virginia Tech (4-4, 3- 
2): in first place and in control of 
their own destiny. 

“I’m not going to address it,” 
Narduzzi said Monday. “There’s 
still a bunch of hungry teams sit¬ 
ting below us. Doesn’t really mat¬ 
ter. I know they read on Twitter 
all that stuff I guess I don’t have 
to address it.” 

Maybe, but that it’s even a topic 
of discussion is a testament to 
Pitt’s resiliency. 

Narduzzi raised eyebrows when 
he told a group of fans at a kickoff 
luncheon in August to keep the 
first weekend of December open 
so they could plan a trip to Char¬ 
lotte for the ACC title game. It’s 
a possibility that seemed remote 
at best after the Panthers were 


drilled by Penn State and Central 
Florida and then suffered a baf¬ 
fling loss to North Carolina, all in 
September. 

And yet the Panthers have 
responded brilliantly, winning 
shootouts and defensive struggles 
alike during their three-game 
conference winning streak. Their 
taut 23-13 victory at Virginia last 
Friday may have been the closest 
they have come all season to fit¬ 
ting Narduzzi’s definition of “Pitt 
football.” 

Darrin Hall ran for 229 yards 
and three touchdowns. The de¬ 
fense sacked Virginia quarterback 
Bryce Perkins five times. Alex 
Kessman drilled a 53-yard field 
goal and the Panthers pushed the 
Cavaliers around on the road. 

“[It’s] kind of what you want,” 
Narduzzi said. “[An] old-school 
game. That’s who we are, what 
the city of Pittsburgh is.” 

Still, Narduzzi stressed it’s far 
too early for the Panthers to think 
they’ve arrived. 

“We haven’t done anything 
yet,” he said. “We’ve got a long 
way to go. Premature victories 
are no good.” 

The road to the ACC champion¬ 
ship, however, doesn’t look quite 


as daunting as it did six weeks 
ago. Virginia Tech’s bumpy re¬ 
sume includes losses to Old Do¬ 
minion, Georgia Tech and Boston 
College. Wake Forest will play the 
rest of the year without injured 
starting quarterback Sam Hart¬ 
man and Miami — the preseason 
pick to roll in the Coastal — is 
closer to last place than to first. 

All of which makes Pitt the 
favorite — or the closest thing 
to one — at getting a shot at the 
ACC’s Atlantic Division champi¬ 
on on Dec. 1. Heady territory for 
a group that has faced one of the 
most difficult schedules around. 

“I don’t think anybody has 
played five Top 25 football teams 
in the country, which we have,” 
Narduzzi said. “We faced five 
of them so far. Wasn’t an easy 
schedule. Everybody knew it 
wasn’t an easy schedule coming 
into the year. After the game is 
over, no one says, ‘But it’s a hard 
schedule.’ What other way would 
you want it?” 

Narduzzi isn’t too concerned 
about his team getting caught 
up in the hype. Facing the Hok- 
ies should be enough. Pitt had a 
chance to win in Blacksburg last 
year but lost 20-14 when it failed to 


score on four plays from the Vir¬ 
ginia Tech 1 in the final moments, 
a defeat that ultimately prevented 
the Panthers from becoming bowl 
eligible and one that Narduzzi 
s t i ll finds himself replaying in his 
mind 12 months later. 

Pitt has a chance to erase that 
memory on Saturday while inch¬ 
ing closer to an improbable divi¬ 
sion title. Not that Narduzzi wants 
to talk about it. He’d rather his 
team just go out and play and 
worry about what it all means 
later. 


He didn’t change the way the 
Panthers practiced when they 
were struggling in September. 
He’s not going to change any¬ 
thing now that they’re rolling in 
November. 

“We do what we do, offen¬ 
sively, defensively, structurally,” 
Narduzzi said. “Our days don’t 
change. We try to keep things as 
similar, as familiar with the kids 
as we possibly can.” 

Even as they prepare for a 
potential trip to unfamiliar 
territory. 


Clemson out to clinch division title against BC 



By Pete Iacobelli 
Associated Press 

CLEMSON, S.C. — No. 2 Clem¬ 
son plans to maintain its same 
season-long focused approach 
when the Tigers take on Boston 
College. 

The Tigers (9-0, 6-0 Atlantic 
Coast Conference, CFP 2) visit 
the 17th-ranked Eagles (7-2, 4-1, 
CFP 22) with the chance to wrap 
up a fourth-straight ACC Atlan¬ 
tic Division title and spot in the 
league title game. 

Clemson has been as dominant 
as any team in the country the 
past month or so, winning its past 
four games by a combined score 
of 240-36. The latest was a 77-16 
victory over Louisville for the 
second-largest margin of victory 
ever in an ACC game. 

Co-offensive coordinator Jeff 
Scott believes the Tigers’ suc¬ 
cess comes from their steady 
approach. They don’t seem to el¬ 
evate their enthusiasm or effort to 
match the moment, instead they 
simply rely on what they’ve done 
all season. 

“I like the focus, intensity we’ve 
had in games,” Scott said. “We’re 
continuing to get better.” 

Clemson has excelled in big 
games this season, and has had a 
couple of close calls. 

The Tigers stopped a two-point 
conversion at Texas A&M in week 
two to escape with 28-26 victory. 
They were down 10 points to 
then-undefeated Syracuse in the 
fourth quarter before rallying for 
a 27-23 win on Sept. 29. 


And they turned one Top 25 
showdown against 5-0 North Car¬ 
olina State into a 41-7 rout three 
weeks ago. 

Scott believes the Tigers won’t 
flinch against the Eagles, either, 
even if they haven’t been truly 
tested in more than a month. 

“You look for poise in those sit¬ 
uations,” he said Monday. “I don’t 
feel like at any point we lost our 
poise.” 

That goes for freshman quar¬ 
terback Trevor Lawrence, too. 

Lawrence passed for more 
than 300 yards in blowouts over 


North Carolina State and Florida 
State. He threw for just 59 yards 
—although he had two touchdown 
passes — as Clemson went to the 
ground to pound the Cardinals. 

Lawrence, the 6-foot-6 new¬ 
comer who leads the ACC with 18 
touchdowns, has not yet been part 
of a tight, fourth-quarter contest 
since winning the starting job in 
mid-September. 

Lawrence watched Clemson’s 
comeback against Syracuse from 
the sidelines with a neck strain, 
knocked out in the second quar¬ 
ter by the Orange. 


But Lawrence, who said he’s 
never been north of Virginia, 
said he and the offense are ready 
for the challenge. “We’ve shown 
earlier in the season we can win 
close games and we can find a 
way to win,” he said. “I think it’s 
been good to play well these past 
few weeks so we don’t have to go 
into the fourth quarter.” 

Clemson coach Dabo Swinney 
said the Tigers work all season 
long for the chance to win cham¬ 
pionships and don’t plan to let 
outside worries get in their way. 



No. 2 Clemson (9-0,6-0) at 
No. 17 Boston College (7-2,4-1) 

AFN-Sports 
2 a.m. Sunday GET 
10 a.m. SundayJKT 


“This is what it’s all about,” he 
said. “We hope to have an oppor¬ 
tunity like this down the stretch, 
so here we are.” 

Clemson’s chance at an ACC 
title won’t be crushed with a 
Boston College win, although it’s 
unlikely the Tigers can remain 
among the College Football Play¬ 
off’s top four without a defeat. 

Boston College still must face 
Florida State and Syracuse this 
month. A loss by the Eagles — as 
long as Clemson defeats Duke on 
Nov. 17 — would send the Tigers 
back to the ACC championship 
game. 

Eagles coach Steve Addazio 
is also fully focused on Clemson 
and wants to make it a raucous 
atmosphere on campus come Sat¬ 
urday night. 

“I hope our fan base is as en¬ 
ergized as our team right now,” 
Addazio said. “We’re very grate¬ 
ful and fortunate that we’re in 
a position to make it a big-time 
game.” 
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Top 25 schedule 


No. 22 NC State vs. Wake Forest 

Friday 

No. 13 Syracuse vs. Louisville 
No. 16 Fresno State at Boise State 

Saturday 

No. 1 Alabama vs. No. 18 Mississippi 
ate 

No. 2 Clemson at No. 17 Boston College 

No. 3 Notre Dame vs. Florida State 

No. 4 Michigan at Rutgers 

No. 5 Georgia vs. Auburn 

No. 6 Oklahoma vs. Oklahoma State 

No. 7 West Virginia vs. TCU 

No. 8 Ohio State at No. 24 Michigan St. 

No. 9 LSU at Arkansas 

No. 10 Washington State at Colorado 

No. llUCFvs. Navy 

No. 12 Kentucky at Tennessee 

No. 14 Utah State vs. San Jose State 

No. 15 Texas at Texas Tech 

No. 19 Florida vs. South Carolina 

No. 21 Penn State vs. Wisconsin 

No. 23 Iowa State vs. Baylor 

No. 25 Cincinnati vs. South Florida 


Service academies 



vs. New Mexico 
Last week: Lost to Army, 
17-14 



vs. Lafayette 
Last week: Beat Air 
Force, 17-14 


at No. 11 UCF 
Last week: Lost to Cincin¬ 
nati, 42-0 


Power Five standings 


ACC 

Atlantic 


Clemson 
Boston College 
Syracuse 
NC State 
Florida State 
Wake Forest 
Louisville 

( 

Pittsburgh 
Virginia 
Virginia Tech 
Georgia Tech 
Duke 
Miami 

North Carolina 


Oklahoma 
West Virginia 
Texas 
Iowa State 

Texas Tech 
Oklahoma State 
TCU 
Kansas 
Kansas State 


Big 12 


Big Ten 


Ohio State 
Michigan State 
Penn State 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Rutgers 

Northwestern 

Wisconsin 

Purdue 

IMinois 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 


Pac-12 


Washington State 

Washington 

Stanford 

Oregon 

California 

Oregon State 

So 

Utah 

use 

Arizona 
Arizona State 
Colorado 
UCLA 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Florida 

South Carolina 
Missouri 
Vanderbilt 
Tennessee 

V\ 

Alabama 

LSU 

Auburn 
Texas A&M 
Mississippi State 
Mississippi 



Alabama defensive lineman Quinnen Williams celebrates after sacking LSU quarterback Myles Brennan last week. Williams had his biggest 
game of the season against LSU with 10 tackles, seven solo stops, and 2 V 2 sacks. The No. 1 Tide hosts No. 18 Mississippi State on 
Saturday (9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 5:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT, AFN-Sports). 


Key Power Five matchups 


No. 8 Ohio St. at No. 24 Michigan St. 

9 a.m. Sunday, CET 
5 p.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: Ohio State leads 31-15. 

What's at stake?: Ohio State is still on course 
for a season-ending showdown with Michigan that 
could decide the division title, but the Buckeyes 
first have to deal with a Michigan State team that 
has given them problems in recent years. A win this 
weekend would improve the Spartans’ chances at a 
berth in the Rose Bowl. 

Key matchup: Ohio State QB Dwayne Haskins 
vs. Michigan State’s secondary. The Spartans have 
the nation’s No. 1 run defense, but they’ll need to 
figure out how to contain Haskins, who has already 
surpassed 3,000 yards passing on the season and is 
completing 70 percent of his attempts. 

Players to watch: Ohio State RBs J.K. Dob¬ 
bins and Mike Weber. Dobbins and Weber have 
both run for over 600 yards on the season, so the 
Buckeyes have options when they want to test 
Michigan State’s run defense. 

Michigan State QBs Brian Lewerke and Rocky 
Lombardi. Lewerke has been the starter most of the 
season, including last weekend against Maryland, 
but he’s dealt with an injured shoulder, and Lombar¬ 
di has been capable in relief. Coach Mark Dantonio 
stood by Lewerke as the starter this week. 

Facts & figures: Michigan State beat Ohio 
State en route to Big Ten titles in 2013 and 2015, 
but the Buckeyes breezed past the Spartans 48-3 
last year. ... Ohio State DT Dre’Mont Jones has at 
least one tackle for loss in seven straight games. 

... Ohio State has scored 20 or more points in 
21 straight games. ... The Buckeyes are 24-3 in 
conference road games under coach Urban Meyer. 
Michigan State has lost five straight home games in 
this series. ... Michigan State is 10-6 in its last 16 
games against teams in the AP top 10. 


Auburn at No. 5 Georgia 
1 a.m. Sunday, CET 
9 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports 2 

Series record: Georgia leads 58-56-8. 

What's at stake?: Georgia has already clinched 
a spot in the Southeastern Conference championship 
game but probably needs to win out during the regular 
season to ensure itself a chance to reach the College 
Football Playoff for the second year in a row. Auburn 
could put a new spin on a disappointing season by 
knocking off its foe in the Deep South’s oldest rivalry. 

Key matchup: Georgia’s running back duo vs. 
Auburn’s defense. D’Andre Swift and Elijah Holyfield 
both rushed for more than 100 yards in last week’s 
SEC East-clinching victory over Kentucky, leading the 
Bulldogs to a season-high 331 yards on the ground. 
Georgia, which leads the SEC In rushing (233.8 
yards per game), will be looking to control the clock 
with its ground game. 

Players to watch: Auburn: RB JaTarvious 
Whitlow (or whoever plays at running back). The 

Tigers have struggled mightily to run the ball behind 
a shaky offensive line, and they’re coming off a 
dismal 19-yard performance against Texas A&M, the 
worst of the season. 

Georgia: OLB D'Aandre Walker. The team’s most 
effective pass rusher (five sacks, no one else has 
more than one) also leads the Bulldogs with three 
forced fumbles. 

Facts & figures: This rivalry began In 1892, 
with the only breaks caused by world wars in 1917- 
18, as well as 1943. It is tied for the fourth-most 
meetings of any series in college football. ... Georgia 
QB Jake Fromm has completed 67.7 percent of his 
passes, giving him a shot at eclipsing the school 
record of 67.9 percent set by Hutson Mason in 
2014. ... Auburn has totaled 11 sacks In its last two 
games, including five against Texas A&M. ... The 
Tigers have started four players in their search for a 
go-to running back. ... Sixteen players have caught at 
least one pass for Georgia, led by Riley Ridley with 
30 receptions for 411 yards and five TDs. 


Oklahoma State at No. 6 Oklahoma 
9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET 
5:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports 2 

Series record: Oklahoma leads 87-18-7. 

What's at stake?: Oklahoma needs a win to 
stay within reach of a spot in the College Football 
Playoff. With no marquee wins on their resume and 
an early loss to a fading Texas squad, the Sooners 
have no margin for error. They also are trying to keep 
their place atop the Big 12 standings. Oklahoma 
State becomes bowl eligible with a win in a rivalry it 
does not come out on top of often. 

Key matchup: Oklahoma QB Kyler Murray vs. 
Oklahoma State’s pass rush. Murray leads the nation 
in passer efficiency rating and has rushed for 574 
yards this season. No one has been able to slow him 
down. Oklahoma State leads the nation with 3.67 
sacks per game, and DE Jordan Brailford leads the 
Big 12 with nine sacks. 

Players to watch: Oklahoma State: WR Tylan 
Wallace. The sophomore ranks third in the nation 
with 118 yards receiving per game and is averaging 
18.3 yards per catch. Oklahoma coach Lincoln Riley 
calls Wallace one of the nation’s best. 

Oklahoma: RB Trey Sermon. He ran for career 
highs of 26 carries, 206 yards and three touch¬ 
downs against Texas Tech last week. He leads the 
team with 722 yards rushing and eight touchdowns. 
Oklahoma has leaned heavily on power runners 
down the stretch in recent years. 

Facts & figures: Oklahoma has won 14 
straight games in November, dating back to 2014. 

... Oklahoma defeated Oklahoma State 62-52 
last season. ... Oklahoma State RB Justice Hill 
passed Tatum Bell and moved into seventh place 
on Oklahoma State’s career rushing chart last week 
when he gained 119 yards against Baylor. He now 
has 3,504 yards. ... Oklahoma Is 3-0 since making 
Ruffin McNeill interim defensive coordinator. ... Okla¬ 
homa WR Lee Morris and OSU QB Taylor Cornelius 
are semifinalists for the Burlsworth Trophy, given to 
the nation’s best player who started as a walk-on. 

— Associated Press 
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Wimbush 
to start 
for Irish 



Nam Y. Huh/AP 

Notre Dame quarterback Brandon Wimbush looks to throw against 
Vanderbilt on Sept. 15. Two people familiar with the decision, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity, said No. 3 Notre Dame will start 
Wimbush against Florida State on Saturday in place of Ian Book, 
who is nursing an undisclosed injury. 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

No. 3 Notre Dame will start 
quarterback Brandon Wimbush 
against Florida State on Saturday 
for Ian Book, who is nursing an 
undisclosed injury, two people fa¬ 
miliar with the decision told The 
Associated Press. 

Book is not expected to play 
after taking a hit to the back and 
ribs last week against Northwest¬ 
ern, according to the people who 
spoke Thursday on condition of 
anonymity because no official an¬ 
nouncement was made. 

Book replaced Wimbush as the 
starter in the fourth game of the 
season for the Fighting Irish (9- 
0, No. 3 CFP). He is completing 
74.5 percent of his passes, tops 
in the FBS, for 1,824 yards, with 
15 touchdowns and four inter¬ 
ceptions. With Book starting, the 
Fighting Irish have averaged 38 
points per game. They averaged 
23.3 in Wimbush’s three starts. 

Wimbush, a senior, was the 
starter last season for the Irish, 
but his inconsistent and inaccu¬ 
rate passing led to coach Brian 
Kelly making the switch to Book. 
Wimbush has completed 50.8 per¬ 
cent for his career, with 17 touch¬ 


downs and 10 interceptions. He 
has been an effective runner, with 
1,044 yards and 16 touchdowns. 

Notre Dame goes into its final 
home game of the season looking 
to stay undefeated and in posi¬ 
tion to reach the College Football 
Playoff The Seminoles (4-5) have 
struggled to defend the pass this 


season, allowing 23 touchdown 
throws and 282 yards per game, 
but they have been stingy against 
the run (2.84 yards per carry). 

The Irish finish the season with 
games against No. 13 Syracuse 
(7-2) at Yankee Stadium in New 
York and at Southern California 
(5-4). 


Bears’ Trubisky staying focused 


By Gene Chamberlain 
Associated Press 

LAKE FOREST, Ill. — Mitchell Trubisky and the 
Chicago Bears’ offense refuse to become mired in 
mistakes or popular assessments. 

Trubisky long ago ditched social media to focus 
his attention on operating coach Matt Nagy’s new of¬ 
fense, and the result has been a 5-3 record and first 
place in the NFC North at the midpoint. 

While the Bears’ defense is generally regarded as 
the mqjor reason for Chicago’s rise from last place, 
Trubisky sees the offense making stready strides 
forward heading into Sunday’s divisional battle with 
the Detroit Lions. 

“There’s still areas I have to improve within my 
game and am still growing in that, but I feel com¬ 
fortable and confident with where I am as a leader 
with command of this offense, getting in and out of 
the huddle, seeing things post-snap,” Trubisky said. 
“I think it’s all starting to slow down, so just trying 
to improve all areas of my game.” 

Chicago’s defense ranks fifth, but the Bears are 
fifth overall in scoring and also rank first in scor¬ 
ing after opposing turnovers (82 points). And while 
Trubisky has suffered from fits of wildness, his 96.1 
passer rating is just .04 below Lions quarterback 
Matthew Stafford. 

Trubisky completed 28 of 49 passes for 355 yards 
with three touchdowns and an interception the last 
two games, and had several possible interceptions 
dropped. 

“The only thing that I can think of in regards to 
just our offense and not his accuracy, we’ve played 
some pretty solid defenses here the last few weeks,” 
Nagy said. “I think they’re underrated, especially 
the last two weeks with the Jets and Buffalo. Then 
you go back to the Patriots. 

“There’s some good schemes and some good play¬ 
ers, but that’s good for us, that’s good for him. There 
were a couple balls now and then that got away 


from him. He’ll be the first to tell you. I’ll be the 
first to let him know that, but that’s OK. We’ll keep 
improving.” 

Teammates see improvement in Trubisky within 
the offense in so many ways, they’re getting tired of 
talking about it. 

“This is like the 30th time I’ve had that question,” 
running back Tarik Cohen said. “I say the same 
thing every time. It’s just him being more demand¬ 
ing of us as players and just his leadership outside 
of what the coaches are telling him — at the line 
of scrimmage, making those adjustments, audibles 
and things of that nature.” 

Trubisky insisted at the outset of training camp 
that he’s off social media for this season, so he said 
he’s unaware of public criticism. 

“I don’t really check it that often and I don’t re¬ 
ally have it on my phone,” Trubisky said. “So I don’t 
hear any of the outside noise, whether it be positive 
or negative. I just have a lot more time, and my focus 
is elsewhere; within football and my family and ev¬ 
erything else I’ve got going on.” 

Some players spend much of their off time on so¬ 
cial media. 

“Most of it last year had been negative, so it’s 
just a lot of negativity that I blocked out of my life,” 
Trubisky said. “I’m able to just focus on what I need¬ 
ed to do and who I want to be as a player and as a 
person. It has been a good thing for me just getting 
off that.” 

Trubisky’s accuracy has slipped at a time when 
he didn’t have wide receiver Allen Robinson as a 
target due to a groin injury. But that could change 
this week. Robinson went through a full Wednesday 
practice for the first time since before missing two 
games after he tried to play through his injury. 

It’s also possible tight end Adam Shaheen could 
be back from a foot injury suffered in preseason. 

Now it’s up to Trubisky and the offense to find a 
groove, even while heaviliy scrutinized. 


Ex-Cowboy Bryant 
signs with Saints 


By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

METAIRIE, La. — Dez Bryant 
has found a new team, agreeing to 
join the already prolific offense of 
the surging New Orleans Saints. 

The former Dallas Cowboys 
wide receiver, who has been 
looking for an NFL home since 
becoming a free agent in April, 
will now have a chance to catch 
passes from one of the most pro¬ 
lific quarterbacks in NFL history 
in New Orleans’ Drew Brees. 

“There is certainly a skillset 
that he has that is going to be 
beneficial. So I look forward to 
getting to work with him. I look 
forward to building a rapport with 
him. I look forward to getting him 
involved in this offense and just 
become a complement to all the 
guys that we already have,” Brees 
said. “He’ll be a great addition.” 

The 30-year-old Bryant and the 
Saints agreed to contract terms 
on Wednesday, and it remains 
unclear to what extent Bryant 
will play when New Orleans visits 
Cincinnati on Sunday. 

Bryant spent his first eight 
years in the NFL with Dallas and 
last season caught 69 passes for 
838 yards and six touchdowns, 
including a 50-yard scoring play, 
for the Cowboys. 

However, his professional rep¬ 
utation has been marred at times 
by public confrontations with 
coaches and teammates during 
games and practices. 

Veteran Saints tight end Ben 
Watson said players in New Or¬ 
leans’ locker room must guard 
against pre-judging Bryant based 
on superficial observations from 
old television clips without know¬ 
ing all the facts or how Bryant 
has evolved personally since. 

“I don’t know Dez. I wasn’t in 
the locker room with him in Dal¬ 
las. I don’t know all the dynam¬ 
ics,” Watson said. “I also don’t 
know what’s transpired with him 
personally since that situation. 
So the great thing about a locker 
room, I think, is we take guys in 


and we say, ‘Hey, what are you 
like now?”’ 

Seeking salary cap relief, the 
Cowboys released Bryant after 
last season with two years re¬ 
maining on the receiver’s five- 
year, $70 million contract. 

Last season was Bryant’s best 
since he caught 88 passes for 1,320 
yards and 16 TDs in 2014, which at 
the time was his third consecutive 
season with at least 1,200 yards 
receiving. He signed his last Cow¬ 
boys contract right after that, but 
has not approached that level of 
production since — a central rea¬ 
son Dallas released him in April. 

“What matters is, what are 
we going to do for the next eight 
games?” said Watson, who played 
for the Patriots when running 
back Corey Dillon arrived with a 
reputation as a malcontent from 
Cincinnati in 2004 and helped 
New England win a Super Bowl. 

Watson was still with the Pa¬ 
triots in 2007 when they added 
another perceived malcontent in 
receiver Randy Moss, who caught 
23 of Tom Brady’s NFL-record 50 
TD passes that season. 

“People change over time and 
there are certain factors you 
just don’t know about. So we just 
move forward,” Watson said. 
“If somebody’s new, you have a 
clean slate and you embrace that 
person because now they’re your 
teammate.” 

Bryant was among several re¬ 
ceivers to work out for the Saints 
on Tuesday. He’d previously met 
with Cleveland and Baltimore. 

New Orleans (7-1), which has 
won seven straight and leads the 
NFC South, didn’t necessarily 
need another receiver. 

Led by the record-setting 
Brees, the Saints rank seventh on 
offense overall, averaging 402.2 
yards per game, and seventh in 
passing, averaging 289.9 yards. 
At the same time. New Orleans 
is without deep threat Ted Ginn 
Jr., who is currently on injured 
reserve and won’t be eligible to 
return until the final few weeks of 
the season, if he’s ready by then. 



Ron Jenkins/AP 

In this Nov. 19, 2017, photo, Philadelphia Eagles comerback 
Ronald Darby (41) defends Dallas Cowboys wide reciever Dez 
Bryant. Bryant signed with the New Orleans Saints on Wednesday. 
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Titans' Butler serving up too many TDs 



Ron Jenkins/AP 


Dallas Cowboys wide receiver Allen Hums (17) runs in a touchdown catch against Tennessee Titans 
cornerback Malcolm Butler (21). Butler has allowed seven touchdown passes and 618 receiving yards, 
the most of any defensive back in the league. 


Struggling defender 
faces former team 
with target on back 

By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Ti¬ 
tans cornerback Malcolm Butler 
knows why he has struggled so 
much that opposing quarterbacks 
keep picking on him. 

“Just got to be more detailed 
and more disciplined on those 
little things,” Butler said Wednes¬ 
day. “I threw that last eight weeks 
behind me, and I got a whole ’no- 
ther eight weeks to try to make up 
for it.” 

Butler has to do something. 

The Titans have allowed the 
fewest touchdowns in the NFL 
with 14. Yet, Butler has been the 
weak link: He has allowed the 
most touchdown passes (seven) 
and most yards receiving (618) 
of any cornerback in the league, 
according to Pro Football Focus. 
The Dallas Cowboys scored both 
of their TDs at Butler’s expense 
Monday night in Tennessee’s 28- 
14 victory. 

Butler is the cornerback that 
New England benched during the 
Super Bowl last February when 
the Patriots lost to Philadelphia. 
He then signed a five-year deal 
worth more than $60 million with 
$30 million guaranteed with the 
Titans in March. 

He started the first five games 
this season. Over the past three, 
the Titans have started Ado- 
ree Jackson alongside Logan 
Ryan with Butler as the third 
cornerback. 

With Butler on the field. Dak 
Prescott hit Amari Cooper for a 4- 
yard touchdown pass with his re¬ 
ceiver creating space from Butler 
by running right before cutting 


back toward the left pylon. Butler 
appeared to look back at Prescott 
and left Allen Hums wide open 
for a 23-yard TD pass. 

Butler plays aggressively, 
which he said is hard to balance 
at times. 

“Just got to work my way 


around it and just make plays 
and play football and do what I’ve 
been doing my whole career,” 
Butler said. “Just got to hold up.” 

His next challenge comes Sun¬ 
day against his former team when 
Tom Brady and the Patriots (7-2) 
visit the Titans (4-4). The Titans 


have been coaching Butler on his 
issues, and coach Mike Vrabel 
said Butler needs to have his eyes 
on the receiver in man coverage 
and not Brady. 

“Malcolm knows that, and 
we’ve talked about that, and we 
continue to practice it, we contin¬ 


ue to coach it and we try to show 
it to him,” Vrabel said. “When 
he does that, it’s pretty good, it’s 
competitive. He challenges the 
receivers. When you look back 
at the quarterback, your man 
has a tendency to go in another 
direction.” 

Patriots coach Bill Belichick 
still has not said why he benched 
Butler and wouldn’t discuss 
the cornerback specifically on 
Wednesday when asked what But¬ 
ler is doing differently. Instead, 
the coach talked about the Titans’ 
defense, which leads the NFL in 
fewest points allowed per game. 

“That’s our challenge as an of¬ 
fense is we’re playing 11 guys, 
we’re playing their coaching 
staff and the schemes they put up 
against us,” Belichick said. “And, 
right now, they’re playing bet¬ 
ter defense than anybody in the 
league. So, we’ll see how we do.” 

Patriots receiver Julian Edel- 
man said Butler is a cornerback 
who’s strong at playing the ball 
in the air. Edelman also has a lot 
of respect for a man he called a 
“heart player,” whose progress 
from being undrafted out of West 
Alabama to now is proof of the 
cornerback’s hard work. 

“He’s gotten beat a couple of 
times, but that goes with the na¬ 
ture of his game,” Edelman said. 
“He’s a real aggressive player 
that competes, plays the ball well 
through your hands. He’s long, 
(strong) upper body. He’s got that 
ability to make up speed with the 
ball in the air while looking back. 
A lot of corners can’t do that. I got 
a lot of respect for Malcolm.” 

Notes: The Titans held a walk¬ 
through practice Wednesday. RT 
Jack Conklin (concussion proto¬ 
col) did not practice along with 
WR Taywan Taylor, whose left 
foot was in a walking boot in the 
locker room; LB Daren Bates (ill¬ 
ness); and S Dane Cmikshank 
(knee). LB Derrick Morgan 
(shoulder) and WR T^ae Sharpe 
(right ankle) were limited. 


Slumping Jags take ‘must-win’ approach 

By Mark Long 

Associated Press 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — The Jackson¬ 
ville Jaguars used their bye week to pon¬ 
der the team’s precarious position. 

Mired in a four-game losing streak and 
0-2 in the AFC South, they came to this 
conclusion: They must win at division rival 
Indianapolis (3-5) on Sunday. 

It’s essentially a playoff atmosphere for 
Jacksonville (3-5) in early November. 

“This is a thousand percent a must-win,” 
linebacker Myles Jack said Wednesday. 
“No. 1, it’s a conference game that we’ve 
got to win. And then we’re on a four-game 
losing streak, so we can’t lose another 
game.” 

NFL teams are usually reluctant to put 
too much emphasis on any one game, es¬ 
pecially in the middle of the season. But 
for the Jaguars, who openly talked about 
having Super Bowl aspirations, they un¬ 
derstand another loss or two likely would 
end their dwindling playoff hopes. 

“We put ourselves in this situation,” 


quarterback Blake Bortles said. “We cre¬ 
ated this small margin for error by not 
winning football games. We’ve put our¬ 
selves here. We know we still got a chance 
and we’ve got to play really well for the 
whole second half of the season.” 

The Jags are counting on running back 
Leonard Fournette’s return making a sig¬ 
nificant difference. Fournette missed six of 
the last seven games with a strained right 
hamstring. He practiced in full for the first 
time in more than a month Monday and did 
the same Wednesday. 

Jacksonville built its offense around 
Fournette and hasn’t been nearly as physi¬ 
cal or effective without him. The team 
signed Jamaal Charles for a week and then 
traded for Carlos Hyde in hopes of filling 
the void, but neither move paid dividends. 

Coach Doug Marrone said he lost faith 
in his offensive line in London, specifically 
in short-yardage situations, but has since 
stopped short of proclaiming Fournette the 
team’s savior. 

Players, though, said Fournette’s return 


could be a turning point. 

“I know everybody’s fired up to have 
him back in the lineup,” Bortles said. “I 
know I’m excited to watch him run. I know 
guys are excited to block for him and kind 
of see him go. We got so used to him doing 
his thing last year and watching that and 
do everything off of that. Not having him 
has made us change some of the things 
we do, but to be able to have him back and 
healthy and ready to go is exciting.” 

Marrone evaluated coaches, players and 
schemes during the bye week, but decided 
not to make any wholesale changes. He 
tweaked the schedule significantly, mostly 
so guys wouldn’t feel like things were the 
same after the break. 

“It’s just kind of like the atmosphere is a 
little tighter,” Jack said. “Obviously, every¬ 
body is — I wouldn’t say desperate — but 
we just need [a victory]. It’s a must-win 
week. As the weeks go on, it just gets worse 
and worse. Hopefully this is the week we 
change it.” 



Stephen B. Morton/AP 


Jacksonville Jaguars head coach Doug 
Marrone has suffered through four 
consecutive losses. 
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Rushing; Running backs enjoying resurgence on field, in Draft 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Kareem Hunt last season. Among 
the top 10 rushers this season, 
eight are 25 or younger. 

That’s still not getting to New 
York Giants rookie Saquon Bar¬ 
kley, the No. 2 overall pick and 
highest back taken since Reggie 
Bush went second in 2006. 

“I guess I kind of did start the 
first-round thing again,” Gurley 
said. “But those guys are great 
players. They put themselves in 
great positions to be where they 
are at today, and you see why 
they are having success in the 
NFL.” 

Elliott got a top-four thing 
going when the Cowboys drafted 
the Ohio State star fourth over¬ 
all in 2016. Now there have been 
three straight years with a back 
taken at least 
that high: 
Leonard 
Fournette 
fourth out of 
LSU in 2017, 
then Barkley 
from Penn 
State this 
year. 

The other 
top 10 run¬ 
ning backs 
over the past 
three drafts 
also illustrate 
one reason 
runners could be in vogue: their 
ability as pass catchers. Caro¬ 
lina took Christian McCaffrey 
eighth overall out of Stanford 
last year, even with the percep¬ 
tion he might be a third-down 
back. 

Now McCaffrey has a respect¬ 
able 111 carries for the play- 
off-contending Panthers while 
ranking fourth among running 
backs with 49 catches. 

“A lot of times teams that had 
a feature back, he was consid¬ 
ered the first- and second-down 
guy, and then they put in a little 
scatback to be the third-down 
receiver,” said Buffalo general 
manager Brandon Beane, who 
had a hand in drafting McCaf¬ 
frey while with Carolina. “Well, 
now, you’re getting these guys 
that can do it all.” 

Hunt and Barkley have made it 
back-to-back seasons for rookies 
to start their careers with six or 
more straight games of at least 
100 scrimmage yards. Barkley’s 
run ended there, but now he’s at 
seven of his first eight games de¬ 
spite another miserable season 
for the Giants (1-7). 

Hunt started his career with 
seven straight last year — the 
first rookie to do that since Kevin 
Jones for Detroit in 2004. 

Not that multipurpose lead 
backs are a new thing. 

“I don’t think anyone’s ever 
matched how Marshall Faulk 
produced in the passing game, 
and that seems like 8 million 
years ago,” Cowboys offensive 
coordinator Scott Linehan said 
of a back who was the 2000 NFL 
MVP in the middle of three 
straight years with at least 
1,300 yards rushing and 800 
receiving. 

Oh, and Faulk was the second 
overall pick in 1994. 


I don’t 
think that 
position’s 
ever been 
devaiued. 
... It’s big 
time. ^ 

Jay Gruden 

Redskins coach 


“I just think of these guys 
have been doing this stuff in this 
league for years,” Linehan said. 
“I think people probably target¬ 
ed them because they’re the best 
with the ball in their hands.” 

Gurley is well on his way to his 
first rushing title with 868 yards; 
leads the NFL with 16 touch¬ 
downs, including 12 rushing; 
and has a chance Sunday against 
Seattle to become just the fourth 
player with at least one TD in 
each of the first 10 games. The 
others are all Hall of Famers. 

The former Georgia standout 
has a 162-yard lead over James 
Conner, the replacement for 
Le’Veon Bell in Pittsburgh when 
Bell decided to stay away from 
the Steelers rather than play 
under the franchise tag. 

Conner’s emergence also 
shows the depth of the 2017 class 
— even with Fournette miss¬ 
ing all but two games with a 
hamstring injury after rushing 
for 1,040 yards and nine touch¬ 
downs as a rookie for a team that 
reached the AFC championship 
game. 

The second-year group has two 
of the NFL’s top three rushers in 
Conner and Hunt, who have al¬ 
most 1,400 yards and 16 rushing 
touchdowns between them, while 
Hunt has another six receiving 
TDs. 

The versatility of 2017 Offen¬ 
sive Rookie of the Year Alvin 
Kamara helps quarterback Drew 
Brees in one of the NFL’s best of¬ 
fenses in New Orleans. Dalvin 
Cook (Minnesota) and Joe Mixon 
(Cincinnati) are expected to play 
leading roles in their respective 
run games. 

And forget for a moment about 
the draft. Another second-year 
player. Matt Breida in San Fran¬ 
cisco, is ninth in the NFL with 
531 yards rushing after going 
undrafted. Denver rookie Phillip 
Lindsay is sixth at 591 after not 
getting selected. 

“A lot of times there’s a lot of 
backs in the draft,” Washington 
coach Jay Gruden said. “You 
might be able to get one that’s 
close in the second round, but you 
won’t get that left tackle who’s a 
star in the second round or that 
defensive lineman or that outside 
’backer or that corner.” 

There’s a different kind of re¬ 
naissance with the Redskins: an 
“old” guy leading the way. Adrian 
Peterson, the 33-year-old three¬ 
time league rushing champ, has 
helped Washington to the NFC 
East lead by ranking fifth with 
604 yards. 

“I don’t think that position’s 
ever been devalued,” Gruden 
said. “I think you look at what 
Zeke’s done and you look at 
some of the other young running 
backs, Le’Veon Bell, and what 
type of impact they can have on 
your football team. 

“We’re learning that right now 
firsthand with Adrian Peterson. 
Even though we didn’t draft him, 
obviously, but the impact these 
backs can have on your football 
as far as running game, control¬ 
ling the clock and then the play- 
actions. It’s big time.” 

It’s been big at draft time re¬ 
cently as well. 



Jim Cowsert/AP 


Dallas Cowboys running back Ezekiel Elliott carries the ball into the end zone for a touchdown against 
the Jacksonville Jaguars last month in Arlington, Texas. 
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Share your message of thanks this Veterans Day. M ARYL AN D 

Use #thanksvets or visit umuc.edu/thanksvets. University College 


“Having served my country 
as a soldier, and continuing 
to do so as a reservist, 
is my life's greatest honor.” 

Agung Sumantri, U.S. Army Veteran 

UMUC Europe Graduate 


This Veterans Day, University of Maryland University College salutes our 
military veterans for their unwavering commitment, selflessness and service. 

We would like to extend our gratitude to those who have served or are currently 
serving our great nation. We thank you for your dedication. It has been our honor 
since 1947 to help servicemembers like you achieve their higher education goals. 
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TELEVISED GAMES 



Marquee matchup 

New England Patriots (7-2) at Tennessee Titans (4-4) 






Also on AFN: 

New York Giants (1-7) at San Francisco 49ers (2-7), AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Tuesday GET; 10 a.m. Tuesday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 


New Orleans Saints (7-1) 
at Cincinnati Bengals (5-3) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Bengals lead 7-6. 

Last meeting: Bengals beat Saints 
27-10, Nov. 16, 2014. 

Notes: Saints QB Drew Brees 
leads NFL in completion percent¬ 
age (76.3) and rating (120.6) in 
2018.... RB Alvin Kamara has 3 
games with 3-plus TDs.... Bengals 
WR A.J. Green will miss game. 

Tyler Boyd had career-high 138 
yards with TD catch in Week 8.... 
RB Joe Mixon has 4 TDs (3 rush, 1 
rec.) in his past four. 


Seattle Seahawks (4-4) 
at Los Angeles Rams (8-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
10:25 p.m. Sunday GET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Seahawks lead 23-17. 
Last meeting: Rams beat Se¬ 
ahawks 33-31, Oct. 7, 2018. 
Notes: Rams RB Todd Gurley leads 
NFL with 1,230 scrimmage yards 
& 16 TDs.... DT Aaron Donald tied 
for NFL lead with 13 TFL and ranks 
second with 10 sacks.... Se¬ 
ahawks QB Russell Wilson aims for 
fifth in row with 2-plus TD passes. 
Passed for 3 TDs vs. 0 INTs for 
132.5 rating in last meeting. 


AFN-Sports2,7 p.m. Sunday GET; 3 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Patriots lead 25-16-1. 

LAST MEETING: Patriots beat Titans 35-14, Jan. 13. 

LAST WEEK: Patriots beat Packers 31-17; Titans beat 
Cowboys 28-14. 

PATRIOTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (9), RUSH (14), PASS 
( 11 ) 

PATRIOTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (24), RUSH (14), PASS 
(26) 

TITANS OFFENSE: OVERALL (30), RUSH (t-16), PASS 
(30) 

TITANS DEFENSE: OVERALL (8), RUSH (16), PASS (8) 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Patriots QB Tom 
Brady will play 300th career game, including postsea¬ 
son, and join Brett Favre (326) as only NFL QBs to 
appear in 300 career games.... Brady needs three TD 
passes to tie Peyton Manning (579) for most in NFL 
history, also including playoffs. ... Patriots 
have won seven straight vs. Titans 
and Brady is 7-1 all-time vs. Titans, 
including playoffs. ... Patriots have 
won six straight. ... Brady has 10 
TD passes with no interceptions 


and 134.7 passer rating in past three vs. Tennessee. Pa¬ 
triots RB James White has TD in seven games this season. 
... Patriots WR Josh Gordon had five catches for team-high 
130 yards last week. ... Patriots CB Jason McCourty had 
13 interceptions in eight seasons with Titans between 2009 
and 2016. ... Patriots have had at least one takeaway in 
each game this season. ... This is Titans’ lone home game 
in November. Titans have won 12 of last 15 home games. 
... Titans allowing NFL-low 17.6 points per game. ... Ten¬ 
nessee leads NFL in red-zone defense, allow¬ 
ing seven TDs on 22 trips (31.8 percent). 
... Five different Titans had sack in last 
game. ... Titans S Kevin Byard tied for 
NFL lead with 10 interceptions since 
start of 2017 season. ... Tennessee is 
least-penalized team in NFL.... Titans 
(3B Marcus Mariota is 0-2 vs. 
Patriots. ... Mariota had sea- 
son-high 119.9 passer rat¬ 
ing last week, throwing for 
240 yards and two TDs. 
— Associated Press 
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Los Angeles Chargers (6-2) 
at Seattle Seahawks (1-7) 

AFN-Sports 
10 p.m. Sunday GET 
6 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Raiders lead 62-53-2. 
Last meeting: Ghargers beat 
Raiders 26-10, Oct. 7, 2018. 
Notes: Ghargers have won past 
three meetings.... Ghargers QB 
Philip Rivers threw 2 TD passes in 
Week 9. Made his 200th consecu¬ 
tive start last week.... WR Keenan 
Allen had 8 catches and 90 yards 
in last meeting.... In 4 career 
home meetings. Raiders QB Derek 
Garr has 8 TD passes vs. 5 INTs. 



Dallas Cowboys (3-5) 
at Philadelphia Eagles (4-4) 

AFN-Sports 
2 a.m. Monday GET 
10 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Gowboys lead 63-51. 

Last meeting: Gowboys beat 
Eagles 6-0, Dec. 31, 2017. 

Notes: Gowboys RB Ezekiel Elliott 
has 289 scrimmage yards (144.5 
per game) in two career meetings. 
... WR Amari Gooper had 58 yards 
and TD in Dallas debut last week. 

... Eagles WR Alshon Jeffery has 3 
TD catches in his past 5 vs. Dallas. 
... QB Garson Wentz has 5 TDs 
vs. 0 INTs for 93.3 rating in three 
career meetings. 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Arizona at Kansas City 
Buffaio at N.Y. Jets 
Detroit at Chicago 
Jacksonviile at indianapolis 
Washington at Tampa Bay 
Atianta at Cleveiand 
Miami at Green Bay 

Open: Minnesota, Denver, Baitimore, 
Houston 


NEXT WEEK 


Thursday, Nov. 15 

Green Bay at Seattle 

Sunday, Nov. 18 
Houston at Washington 
Pittsburgh at Jacksonville 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Giants 
Dallas at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at Baltimore 
Carolina at Detroit 
Tennessee at Indianapolis 
Denver at LA. Chargers 
Oakland at Arizona 
Philadelphia at New Orleans 
Minnesota at Chicago 
Open: Buffalo, San Francisco, Miami, 
New England, Cleveland, N.Y. Jets 
Monday, Nov. 19 

Kansas City vs LA. Rams at Mexico City 
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Dez gets a deal 

Saints ink former Cowboys All-Pro 
to 1-year contract» nfl, Page eo 


NFL 



Gurley’s MVP numbers demonstrate 
that running backs still have value 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 


Undervalued asset 

Rams RB Todd Gurley, pictured, is 
on his way to his first rushing title i 
868 yards; he leads the NFL with 16 
touchdowns, including 12 rushing. On 
Sunday against Seattle, he can become 
just the fourth player with at least one 
TD in each of the first 10 games. 


E zekiel Elliott likes to give Todd Gurley 
credit for the NFL’s running renaissance 
because the Los Angeles Rams star ended 
an unprecedented two-year drought of 
backs taken in the first round of the draft. 

With MVP-type numbers on a team looking 
like a Super Bowl contender, Gurley is the 
best example why it’s a good time to be 
a running back not many years aft^ 
the position seemed undervalued 
in what is still considered a pass¬ 
ing league. 

“Definitely it’s starting to re- 
emerge,” said Elliott, who was 
NFL rushing leader as a rookie in 
2016 with the Dallas Cowboys. “He was 
the first one in that draft and then as the 
years went on, more backs started to get picked 
and they’ve all been doing well. I wouldn’t take all 
the credit, but I think it’s just a new age of backs.” 

And an age of young backs. Gurley went 10th 
overall to the Rams when they were in St. Louis, 
followed five picks later by Melvin Gordon to the 
Chargers when they were still in San Diego. Now 
both backs are in LA. 

Elliott was the first of two straight rookies to 
win the rushing title, followed by Kansas City’s 


Boras: Teams to blame for attendance dip 


»MLB, Page 57 
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